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! OHAFrER VIII. 

^ Pividcucls of tlio East-India Company — Bill brought into 
' ParUatn<iiit for regulating them—Oompany petition agniimt 
it — Singular Debate in Court of Proprietora — Bill jiaased 
through both Houses — Protest against it signed by niuctecn 
Peers — Admission of the Crown to a participation in the 
&f' Profit* of the Company— Act for limiting Company’s 
^ DMdeads renewed— Agreement for five years effected 
between the Uevernment and the Company— New extra- 
ordinaiy Commissioners depart for Bengal— Perish at Seu 
— PisgraceM conduct of Ministers in secretly granting to 
f- Sir JoJm Lindsay a Royal Commission, conferring enlarged 

ij powers— Its secret history traced to the arrival of Mr. 

: Mttcpberson in England,^ as the Agent of the Nabob of 
Arcot — Ilis interviews noth the Duke of Grafton— The 
i Directors remonstrate, and Sir Robert Harland appointed 
' to sttcoeed Sir «rohE Lindsay — Hostilities between Govern- 
ment of Madras and Tanjore, arising out of disputes be- 
tween the Rajah of that country and Mahomet AU; 
terminate in the surrender by the Rajah of a Portress and 
two Districts — ^Disputes between Madras Government and 
Sir Robert Ilarlimd— Abrupt departure of the latter — 
Restoration of Sir Robert Piclcher, and his appointinoiit 
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to Council at Madras — His disputes with the Gtermi- 
•Hient, and return to England — Conquest of Tat^otr-— 
Administration of Clive's successors — Mr. Verelst—Mf . 
Cartier — Death of the Nabob, of gmall-pox—Succeeded 
by his Brother Mobank>al-Dowlah“-Mr, Cartier sue* 
coeded by Warren Hasting8~Early acts of his Ctevenifflent 
—Favour sbown to Goodias, Son of Nvmcomar— MaliomcA 
lleza Khun and Shitabroy apprehtmded ; tlveir acquittal*-” 
Death of Shitabroy — Suleotaon of Muirny Begum os Guar* 

(lion of the young Nabob— Emperor tranafers to tlio 
Moluuttaa too Districts assigned for his support— Rmnmp- 
tion of thoseDistriots by tooBritish—Paymentof Company's 
Tribute to the Emperor discontinued — Districts of Korsh 
and Allahabad ceded to too Vizier for fifty Lacs of Eupecs 
— I-fostings assists the Vizier against tlie Rohillas j Ids 
motives — The Eohillaa totally defeated— Dastofdly Con- 
duct of too Vizier’s Troops — State of Affairs at home— 
Company apply to Government for a Loan— Two ('!om- 
mittcos appointed by House of Commons, to inquiro into 
their Affairs— Plan for too new Oonstttutlon of too Go- 
vernment of Indior— Bill presented to Patlianvcnt— Indig- 
nation of the Proprietors — Company petition agcdnst it, 
and pray to be heard by Counsel — ^Corporation of London 
also petition against it— Bill passed — Remarks on its Pro- 
visions— New Era in the History of the Company— War- 
ren Hostings named as the Hoad of too new Government 
— Mr. Barwell, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Philip Francis, as Couneillors ... ... Pp. 1 to .^8; 

CHAPTER IX. 

Disputes between the Members of toe new Govenunent , ,, 
of Bengal — General Clavering calls for certain Corres- 
pondence between Hastings and Mr. Middleton, toft Ro- 
dent at the Court of toe Vizier, wlueh is wltiltonhi— Mr. 
Middleton recalled, and his duties tranlfetoed td Colonel 
Champion— Proposal of the Ma|ori.ty to demand pay- 
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mottt of all Sams due by IJ10 Vizier — llesistance of Haet- 
iafaf— Disputes referred borne for consideration- — ^Deatb 
of Shoojah-ad-Dowlali^ and acoossioa of Uis Son, Azoff- 
al-Dowlah — A new Treaty ooncdwded witli Azoff-al- 
Dowlab — lieraarks on its Provisions— Personal Charges 
preferred tugainst HnsUngs — Is accused, by tbe Ilanee of 
Iknd-wau and otliers— By Nuncomar, of receiving Money 
from Mutiny Begura— Hastings resists inquiry into tiiese 
Charges— Council, notwithstaading, determino to enter 
oil inquiry, and, in the absence of Hastings, pass Reso- 
lutions dcokritisg that throe Lacs and fifty -foiii thousand 
UupfL'S of tlic Comimny’s Money had been received hy 
the (toverrior-gein'ral, aud calling upon him to refund 
the amount — Hastings refuses to reply, and further Re- 
solution passed, that the Proceedings should be submitted 
to Uie C'omjiatiy's Attorney — 'Proceodings instituted in 
till) Supremo Court against Nuncomar and others for Con- 
spiracy— Before TMal on this Charge, Nuncomar is appre- 
hended for Fojgery — Found guilty and execoted-ir-Remarlcs 
dp his fate — Mahomed 'Reza Khan restored to oiBce — 
Death of Colonel Monson reduces the two Parties hr the 
Council to an equality in numbers, giving Hastings the 
casting vote — Hastings re-appoints Mr, Middleton to tho 
Oude Residency, and removes Mr. Fowke from a situation 
at Benares — Intention of Hastings to resign— Dissatisfac- 
tion at Jiome, regarding Hastings’s proceedings— Proceed- 
ings of Court of Directors and General Court in connection 
with his proposed removal from Office — Colonel Maclean 
declares himself the Agent of Hastings, and states that he, 
has authority to tender his resignation — Resignation 
accepted — ■General Clavering appointed Governor-gene- 
ral, and Mr. Wheler to the vacant seat in Council- — 
Hastings repudiates the acts of Colonel Maclean, and 
retains Ms post — General Clavering, notwithstanding, 
assumes the functions of Governor-general— Extraordi- 
nary Conference between General Clavering and Mr. 
Barwell, Hastings’s supporter in Council— Cuestton re- 
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ferrcd to the Judges of the Supreme Court, who decide in 
favour of Hastings — Hastings and Barwdl pass a Itoolu- 
tion, declaring General Clavering no longer a Member of 
the Council — ^Furtber appeal to the Judges, who decide 
that the Council have no power to remove one of Its 
Members — llcmarks on these tnmsactions— -Heiitli of 
General Clavering gives Hostings controlling fuithority in 
Council—Hequcst of the Nabob to be permitted to under- 
take tbc management of his own AfTairs cninplied with 
by Hasting* — Disapprobation of llio Court of Direc- 
tors of the arrangements connected willi it, and of the 
removals of Mr. Bristow and Mr. Fowke — Btr Kyre 
Coote appointed to succeed Oeueral Clavering— Umially 
supports Hastings — Attempted reconciliation between 
Francis and Hoistings — State of tbe Law in India— Sin- 
gular Contest between the Government of Bengal and the 
Supreme Court — Appointment of Sir FJijab Itnpey to be 
Judge of the Sudder Dowanny Adawlut — Duel between 
Francis and Hastings, in which tbe former is wounded— 
Francis quits India ... I’p. 511 to Id/i 
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Hostilities between tlie Government of Bombay and tbe 
Nabob of Broach — TIio City of Broach taken l>y storm— 
Rugonatb Row, on tbe death of his Nephew, succeeds to 
tbe office of Peishwa, and meditates War in tbe Carnatic 
^ — ^'I’lie Widow of the Inte Pcisliwa gives birth to a son, 
but Rugonatb Row still maintains his pretensions to the 
office — English support him with the view of obtaining 
possession of Salsette and Bassein — Progress of negotia- 
tion unsatisfactory to the English' — ^English take forcible 
possession of Salsette and Caranja — New Treaty con- 
cluded with Rugonatb Row, by which the Company 
agree to aid him with a considerable force, and he to 
surrender Bassein and other places — Bengal Government 
disapprove of the Treaty — ^Resolve to negotiate witli tiie 
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Ministers of the infaht Peishwa, and appoint Colonel Up- 
ton British Ilepresentative at Poona — Movements of Bri- 
tish Force acting in conjunction with Rugonath Row — Ap- 
plication to Bengal from Bombay for men and money — ^'I'he 
former rofuaod — Unsatisfactory course of the Negotiation 
at Poona—- Bengal Uovemmont make vigorous preparations 
for War-Treaty conolnded with Mahratta autlioritios at 
Poona— Rugonath Row retires to Surat — Review of these 
tttinmotions— Intrigues of the Chevalier St. Lubin, agent 
of the French Government at the Cowt of Poona ex-, 
oite the alarm of the Government of Bombay, and a large 
force ia sent from Bengal under the command of Colonel 
Leslie— The Bombay Government renew Negotiation with 
Rugonath Row, and put in motion an Expedition tinder 
Colonel Egerton — Disgraceful flight of tliis force — ^Escape 
of Rugonath Row, who takes refuge with Soindia — Con- 
vention oonoluded with the Mahrattas, by which the 
English agree to restore Salsette, &o. — Colonel Leslie ia 
succeeded by Colonel Goddard in die command of the 
Bengal Detachment, who with great expedition arrives 
at Surat — Government of Bombay resolve not to 
recognize the convention with the Mahrattas — Praise- 
worthy conduct of Hastings w'ith respect to tiro 
errors committed at Bombay — ^Rugonatli Row escapes 
from Soindia — Alimedabad aird Lahar taken by Assault by 
a body of Troops under Captain Poifliam — Fall of Gwalior 
— Surrender of Bassein — Attack by tho Mahrattas on a 
force under the command of Colonel Hai’tley — Difficulties 
of Hastings — ^The Bhore Ghaut carried by Colonel Parker 
— A force, under the command of Colonel Gamac, sent to 
cany the War into the Territories of Scinclia and Holkar 
— He retreats, but subsequently obtains a complete 
Victory over Soindia, with whom a Ti-eaty is concluded 

•• Pp. 156 to 198 
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Appomtment of Lord Pigot to be Governor of Madras— Re* 
storatiott of the Rajah of Tanjore — Mr, Paul Benfleld inti* 
matea tlmt ho held Assignments on the Rovenues of Tsn- 
jore for auras of vast amount lent by him to the Nabob of 
Aroot—Obtains credence — Straggle in Council of Mndras 
M to tiie appointment of British Resident at Timjcsre— 
Lord Pigot suspends Messrs. Brooke and Stratton from 
tHi ' joats in Council — Orders Sir R, Fletclmr, tho Com- 
mandor-in-Chief, into arrest, and is himself arrested — 
Death of Lord Pigot — Observations on these events — ■ 
Apathy of Hastings in regard to them — ^Proceedings nt 
home respecting tho affairs of Madras— War between 
England and France — Capture of Pondiolierry — Expedi- 
tion against Mahd — Capture of Malid ofl’onsive to Ilyder 
Alb— Negotiations between the Government of Miulrus 
and tho Nizam — Arrangement with Busalut Jung — At- 
tempt of British force to pass through territories of Hyder 
All repulsed — Mr, HoUond's Mission to the Court of the 
Nizam — Characteristic letter— Nizam being informed tlmt 
the Company would no longer pay the annual Tribute on 
account of the Northern Clrcars, declares that he will pre* 
pare for War — ^Proceedings of the Bengal Government— 
Mr. HoUond recalled by Government of Madras, but con* 
tbued by that of Bengal — ^Basalat Jung stops tho march 
of Colonel Harpur, and demands tlio restoration of Gun- 
toor — Mndras Government refuse; but Government of 
Bengal take a different riew, and restore Guntoor — liydcr 
All’s movements induce Mr. WhiteluU, tlie Governor of 
Madras, to order tho detachment, formerly commanded by 
Colonel Harpur, to recross the Kistna — ^War witli Hyder 
AH — ^Tardy preparations of Madras Government — ^De- 
struction of Force under Colonel Biiillie— Cruelties exer- 
cised on the Prisoners — ^Incredulity of Sir Hector Mtmro, 
tho Coraroandcr-in-Chiof— Consternation at Madras— 
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Force dispatched from Bengal, and Sir Byre Coote pro- 
ceeds to Madras to take command of the Army—Mr, 
WhitchiU suspended from the office of Governor of Madras, 
imd dismissed the service— Corruption at Madras, in 
whicli Mr. Whitehill -was accused of being involved — 
Hydor All resumes the Siege of Arcot — Is sucocssfd— 
Difficulties of Sir Eyre Coote— -He reliovea Ohinglepwt^ 
Capture of the Port of Carangoly— Capture of Wande- 
wosh — Victory obtained over Hyder Ali, who is semd hy 
the advice of n groom — 'Tippoo Sultan renews th^ftiege 
of Wtindcwush — Sir Eyre Coote arrives at Carangoly, and 
Tippoo Sultan decamps from Waudow'asli — Surrender of 
Tripassoro — ^Negotiations as to exchange of Prisoners — 
Another Battle of not very decrisive character — 'Arrival of 
Lord Macartney, the new Governor of Madras — ^Defeat of 
Ilyder Ali at the I-Iill of Sholingar — Capture from theDutch 
of Sodrass, PuUcat, and Negapathm — Conquest of Trin- 
, comalee and Port Ostenbnrgh— 111 success of Hyder Ali on 
the coast of Malabar — Force under Col.Braithwalte inTan- 
joto cut to pieces by Tippoo Sultan — Action between tire 
Eiiglisli and French Fleets — ^Loss of Cuddalore andPerma- 
coh — ^TVincomaleo 'surrenders to the French — ^Disgraceful 
conduct of M. Suffrein, the French Admiral, in trans- 
ferring prisoners to Hyder Ali — ^Differences between Lord 
Macartney and Sir Eyre Coote — ^ITie latter proceeds to 
Bengal^ — Death of Hyder Ali — Return of Sir Eyre Coote 
to Madras — His Death— M. Bussy talces the com- 
mand of thfe French troops in India — Actions on land 
and at sea — ^Progress of the War on tlie western side of 
India — Surrender of Bednore and Mangalore — Capture of 
Anantpore — Subsequent Evacuation of Bednore by the 
British — Peace proclaimed between Prance and England 
— ^Armistice concluded with Tippoo Sultan — Dismissal of 
General Stuart from the command of the Madras Army — 
His arresb-^Tlppoo still carries on Hostilities — Distress of 
the Givrrisott of Mangalore, which capitulates — Capture of 
Paligaut — Cotninissioneis proceed to the Court of Tippoo 
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ta negotiate— Prooeediags of the Commisision— Treaty 
concluded — Differences between Haatinga and Lord 
Macartney 199 to 294 
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Afftiira of Bengal— Disputes with Gheyt Singh, tlic litijtdi 
of Benares— Maatings proceeds to Benares and arrest st the 
llajali — British Force cut to pieces, and the llajnh c*- 
onpes— isllstaok on llamnaghur fails — Hastings corapelled to 
retire to Chunnrghur — Patceta taken by Stonn by Major 
Popham* — ^IDefcat of a party of the enemy by Major Croft— 
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Bulwunt Singh’s Daughter — Surrender of BidEeglmr— 
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fied with Mr, Middleton, who resigns — Mr. Bristow re- 
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Company— He restores to the Begums a pc||feon of the ^ " 
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of which they had been deprived — Hastings re« 
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BRlTISn EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
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^ ' ■ o^aI’ter vni. 

^ lEa® dividends of the Eest-India Company, like 
^ those of other mercantile bodies, had been accus- 
tomed to fluctuate accordingly as circumstances 
■were prosperous or adverse. In 1766, the dividend 
f had fpr some time been made at the rate of per 
,Cont. por aimura. The news of the acquisition of 
^ the dowanny of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, im- 
pressed the proprietors with a belief that more 
. “might reasonably ho expected, and at the same 
^ general couxt in which the success of Clive’s ne- 
gotiation was announeedA a motion was made to 
p Taise the dividend to eigw per cent. ; but the Court 
of Directors having delivered an unanimous opinion 
; that the proposal was premature, the motion, in 
deference to their judgment, was withdrawn. At 
/ * Held on the ISthJune, 1766. 
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tho next general court,* kowevor, the sukjeet of 
increase of dividend was again kroaght forward, and 
art augmentation of still greater amoiiiit ’WW called 
for. It was moved that the next dividend rfionld 
bo made at the rate of ton per cent, per ninnin,. 
Tho Court of Directors, anticipating that a propoi®! 
for increasing tho dividend would ho made, had 
prepared a report, the K'sult of an investigation of 
the Company’s alTairs, with special regard to tho 
subject of debate; and their conclusion ww, that 
tho oircumstaiicos of tho Company were nut iUoh m 
to warrant any incroaso. Notwithstanding thte, tho 
motion was pressed to a division, and was flnally do- 
torminecl by a ballot, tho result of which gave a vto» 
tory to tho advocates of the proposed incroaso. This 
was followed f by a jiroposal to make overtures to 
Government for an extension of the duration of tho 
Company’s charter, op consideration of their adinlto 
ting tlio State to participate in the adtantag«i of 
their recent acquisition.^ Those with whom the 
proposal originated, indeed, manifosted an exnh$* 

* Held 34th Sept. 1?66. t Hth Kov. 

t The creation of the new Eaat-Indin Company, ^th whidh 
the old Company was finally incorporated, was one of the various 
expedients resorted to by the embarrassed government: of William 
the Third, to raise money for the sorvico of the State, Tlie 
capital was to be lent to the Crown, and at a stipulated period 
after the repayment of the loan tho oxclusivo right of trading waa 
to cease, As the State found it convenient to borrow, and (Uffir* , 
onlt to repay, other loans wore subscquently^btained, the imip. 
fof which was invariably an extension of the period of the 
nuance of the exclusive trade. The propositi refenreji the 
text, however Kstravagant in its character, was, ac» 
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of gai^ine eatpect^tion. worthj of the hpiu- 
iiig" diftie oti‘ •whose -wealtti and fertility it was 


111 consideration of an eactehsioh of the 



Company’s charter for thiity-seven years, they ge- 
nerotisly proposed to assign to the State all that 
should remain of the territorial revenues after, the 
civil find military expenses of the settlements siiotilcl 
he paid, and after payment of a dividend to the 
< 3 offiip£Uiy at the rate of fifteen per cent., to he 
gtiaranteed for ten years. Bming that period the 
profits of the Company’s trade were to accumulate 
as additional capital. At its expiration, the Com- 
pany were again to derive their dividends fi-om the 
profits of their trade} hut if these should he insuf- 
ioient to pay fifteen per cent., the dififerencie waiS to 
the teMterfal revenues. High as 
the expect^^^ of the proprietor, they were 


not prepared to entertain this plan. The proposal 
•was mot by a motion for the previous question, 
•which was earned, This result was followed by a ' 
motion, recommending the Court of Directors to 
take measui’es for obtaining from parliament fur- 
ther powers for extending the trade of the Com- 
pfMiy, and securing to them the benefits of the grants 
and acquisitions recently obtained. An amendMent 
Upon this was moved, embodying the views of th»se 
Who^ -had supported the fii’st motion, but without 
speidaiy referring to them'-— motions of ; adjourn- 
ment sfwCefei^^d of adjoununent to afutme day, 

cordantwith the oU WhiCh accommodation hadprevi- 

oMy been afForded mutually to the Crown and the Company. 

b2 
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o|tAP, were made, a»d, after a protracted delmte, tli© 
‘ ^ court broke up, with an uiidemtaadiug that the 
subject ahould be resumed at the quarterly court 
whidh was approaching. But tihe succewfuJ residts 
of Clive’s policy had attracted the notice of others 
as %vell as of tlie proprietois of East-lndla stock* 
Several months before the discussion last noticed, 
the Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, had 
intimated to the cheinmm and deputy-chairman 
that the affairs of the East-Indla Company would 
probably occupy the attention of parliament in Jhe 
approaching session, and that it might be expected 
to meet before Christmas/ It bad met on the 
Aih. 1766. llth November; and on the 2bth, a motion was 
made in the House of Commons, for a committee to 
inquire iuto the state and condition of tho Company, 
It was carried, upon a division, by one Imndrcd and 
twenty-nine against seventy-six ; and it was then 
further resolved^ that the pommitteo sh'^tild consist, 
pf the “ whole House.” , 

On the lOth.Dooomber, the court roceiypd orders 
to day before the House of Commons a wiel^ of 
papers, inolnding copies of all treaties and granW, 
from any native powers ■ between 1756 and 1766, 
both years inclusive ; as well as of all correspou- 
dence relating thereto, and an account of the state 
of the Company’s territorial revenues. At the time 
of making these orders, the House also called for a 

* This communication was made on tlie 28th August, 1766, and 
at the next general court (24fti September) was aTmoimced to tW 
proprietors, 
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steiemtrife ttf all inctirred by GdveinmDiit 

oa toddant of the East-Iadia tionapaay daring tlie 
period to wbich the order for copies of the treaties 
and grants applied. These proceedings of parlia- 
ment were made known to the general fioart held 
a few days after the service of tho orders, and the 
effect was to create a general impression that, under 
the cirouinstanoes, it was not advisable to make any 
application to parliament. With reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses incmred by Go- 
veniraenb on behalf of the Company, it was sug- 
gested that a counter-statement should bo prepared, 
of ohai'gos thrown upon the Company by the acqui- 
sition and preservation of their possessions, tho re- 
duction and temporary retention of Manilla, and 
Otb# similar cailses ; but the Court of Directors, it 
was intimated, had already anticipated the wishes of 
tho proprietors on this point, by giving orders for 
tho prepai’ation of such a statement. The general 
court adjourned till the 31st December, on which 
day a motion, recommending the Court of Directors 
to treat with tho ministry and report their proceed- 
ings, was carried unanimously. 

The Court of Directors entered on the duty com- 
mitted to them, but their progi’ess was slow and 
unsatisfactory. The chairman, Mr. Dudley, writing 
to Ddrd Clive, says “ We have been, and still are, 
studying rile wants of the administration, for |hey 
themselves Will not open their months to utter one 
syllable.”* Parliament continued to call for further 

Quoted by Sir Joba Malcolm ini’ Memoirs of Clive, vol. iii. 
page 197. 
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CHAT, papers, and ffeneral courts contiiiuod to aroemblc to 
— ^ • hear that their executive had made certain proposaJa, 
and that the miniaters held their peace.* The stag'- 
naney of discussion was somewhat relieved by the 
in-epressiblo activity of Mr. Sulivan, who, beinf now 
out of the direction, produced a sot of eountei^pto*' 
posals, to be submitted to ministers in ]»laco of those 
of the dlrootora. The c|uestion was referred to the 
deoiaiou of a ballot, and tho directors prevailed. 

Th© House of Commons had called for a variety 
of papers, hut tlie comraittoc did not proceed to 
A. P.1767, business till the latter end of March, It sat at 
intervals through the month of April and part of 
May. In tho moantimo tho dosiro of tho proprl*- ^ 
etors for an increoso of thoir dividend continued, 
but tho ministers and the Court of Directors were 
alike opposed to its gratification. At a general 
court, held on the 0th May, th© chairman reported 
th© results of the negotiations between the Court of 
Directors and the advisera of thC Crown, and ap* 
prized the proprietors of tho feeling entertained by 
the latter against an increase of the dividend, It 
was, notwithstanding, moved, that the dividend for 
the ensuing half-year should be at tho rate of twelve- 
and-a-half per coni per annum, and tho motion was 
carried. On the following day, the House of Com- 
mons called for the proceedings of tho court at 
whiph this vote was passed ; and at another general 
court, held on the 8th, the Court of Directors ; r^- 

* The documentary communicationB on the part of the mmbtry 
Vere confined to a single jpaper, wlnoh, so far Aom ejtpouftding 
their views, consisted of nothing but a string of questions. 
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Coimi®«i4@l that it shoiiM be rescinded. After a 
debate of great length, a resolution was passod, to 
the effect that, in tho arrangement with the minis- 
ter's of tho Crown, four hundred thousand pounds 
per amitun should be secured to the proprietors. This 
did not differ substantially from the former resol u* 
tlon, as that sum would have furnished a dhidend 
of twolve-and-a-half per cent. On the day on which 
this court was hold, Mr. Fuller, tho chairman of the 
oommittoe of tho House of Commons, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and tho motion was carried. The bill 
was brought in on tho 11th, and read a first time. 
On the 12th it was read a second time, and ordered 
to be oominitted on the 19th. The object of the 
’’ bjH was to restrain any increase of dividend beyond 
ton per cent, till the next session of parliament. 

On the 18th May, tho chairman reported to a 
general court then field, that copies of tho resolu- 
tion passed at the preceding court had been deli- 
vered to tho Duke of Grafton, premier, Mr. Town- 
send, chancellor of the exchequer, and General 
Conway, one of the secretaries of state. An inter- 
view with the Duke of Grafton had been sought, 
/ but the answer of that nobleman seemed to offer 
little encouragement to the hopes of the proprie- 
tors.^ The Comt of Directors, however, had deemed 

* The following is a. copy of it s — " The Duke of Grafton pre- 
sents his compliments to the Chairman and Deputy of the East- 
ladla Company ; Ms tfine is always at their command, hut he owus 
he can see very littje effect from any interview on the subject of 
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it expedient to try the effect of a iJeraoml eonfor- 
enoe s the clminuan and deputy aceofdingly availed 
themselves of the expressed reading® of the ralttiator 
to receive them } but all that they obtefated vrap a 
reference for his views to his written maSK^* tin*' 
der those oireumstancm, the Court of Blreotoif re- 
commended tile presentation of a petition to the 
House of Commons, pressing the claims of the Com- 
pany, but modifying them hi some degree so a« to 
meet the views of the admiaistrafeion. One of the 
main points in which modification took plaefl» m» 
that of tho period during which the proposed agree- 
ment between tho Crown and tho Company should 
remain in force. The proprietors had required a 
considerable addition to the term of their charter, 
and the expectations expressed as to tho extent of 
such addition had varied from thirty-seven to fifty 
years. Ministers would conclude no agreement for 
more than three years, and the first clause of Hi© 
proposed petition expressed acquiescence In Hiis 
arrangement. The fourth, fifth, and sixth olausw 
proposed that the trading profits of the Company, 
and tho residue of the territorial revenue, after 
deducting the expenses of administration, should 
form a fund out of which tho Company should 
receive £400,000 per annum as a dividend, and that 

the resolutions of the general court of Friday last, wMoh, differ* 
iijg so mueb from the ideas jointly approved by the dlreotar# ^ 
the King’s servants, appear more proper for the judgment of 
liament, whose attention to the great affair has beeft too o&n 
turned aside by fallacious apimarances of accommodation, ■’ 
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tha Aottld b$ ©ijuaMy divided bafciveett the 

0&Di|»aiiy attd the jiiiblio, ftia share of the Gompamy 
h^g appropriated to the discharge of their debts. 
The remaking clauses related to various poiiis, 
fiscal, militaryj and commercial, but of infirier 
kaporfeanoe with reference to the existing hiromn*' 
stances of the Company. The debate of this day 
was fierce and long. At a late hour, a motion being 
made for a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying that the petitioners might be heard by them-, 
selves or their counsel agakst the bill for regulating 
the Company’s dividends, a ballot was demanded; 
and, as the bill was to go into committee on the fol- 
lowing day, it was suggested, contrary to psual ptac- 
tlce, that the ballot should take place forthwith-. At 
the evening it was moved and carried, 
that the ballot should then commence, and continue 
open till eleven. Against this decision several pro- 
prietors delivered a protest. Another protest was 
signed by the Court of Directors, who. also refused 
to appoint any scrutkeers. Scratineers were aor 
cordingly chosen by the proprietors, who reported 
that the motion was carried by one hundred and 
thirty-eight agakst two. The debate was then 
irj^sttmed on the petition proposed by the Court of 
Directors. It was conducted with no less vehe- 
mence than that which had preceded the ballot. It 
was finally determined to kstruct the Court of Di- 
rectors to alter the petition, by suggesting the pay- 
ment of ^00, OOP per annum to the public in place 
of the proposed participation in the Company’s , pro- 
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OKAF, fits ; aad a few minutes before four o’clock in the 
A. D, 176?. morning of tbe lOth. May tins memorable ooart ad- 
journed. The petition praying to be heard by counsel 
against the dividend bill was presented to the Howe 
of Commons on the same day. A motion^ to rote 
it to the oonsideiution of the oommitteo, being op- 
posed, the debate was atyouracd till tho following 
day.* A motion succoodod for a return of the names 
of the propriotora who had balloted on thc5 day be- 
foro under such extraordinary circumstanees, and of 
the amount of their stock. It was opposed ; but, oa 
a division, camod. The petition originally prepared 
by the Court of Dhectora, and which submitted tho 
proposals of tho Company for an arrangeraentwifch the 
State, was presented on tho 20tli, and referred to tho 
committee. Tho adjourned debate on the former 
petition was then resumed, and tho petition was ul- 
timately rejected. On the 25th, it was ordered, that 
it he an instruction to the committee to insert in the 
bill a clause regulating the mode of balloting in the 
general courts of the East-India Company. On 
the 27tb, the bill came out of committee } and on 
the 28th, was road a third time and passed. On 
that day, it had been detemined by a ballot again 
to petition parliament against .the bill, and pray- 
ing to be heard by counsel ; but from tho fact of the 
bill having passed tho House of Commons, it was 

* There appears, from the Journals of the House of Cominoh«t 
to have been another petition of like character from oertaia pro*, 
prietors of East-India stock, which was referred to the comWitee, 
and on tho 2Sth of May the petitioners were heard by cotnweb 
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no longer of any avail to petition there. The Com- 
pany, tliorofore, addressed tiieir prayer to the House 
of Lords ; and, with a view to aid its success by a 
pledge of moderation, passed a resolution against 
any increase of dividend beyond twelve-and-a-balf 
per cent, for two years. But they were not more 
sueoBSflful in the upper, than thoy had been in the 
lower Ifousc, The bill was passed, though not 
witlwmt a protest against it signed hy ninotcon 
peers. Among the most powerful opponents of tho 
bill was tho chief justice of tho King’s-hench, the 
Earl of Mansfield : and his lordship is represented 
to have condemned the proceeding as an exertion 
of arbitrary power of wiiich there was no precedent 
■ — ^as an attempt to set aside a legal act of private 
men, legally empowered to dispose of their own 
pfroperty, in doing which they had violated neither 
the general principles of justice nor the hy-kws of 
the Company.*' There is certainly some force in 
the reasons of this distinguished lawyer — the in- 
terference of parliament to prevent a commercial 
co-paitnory from mining itself was at least an un- 
usual exercise of authority. But whether such in- 
tari»sitien were justifiable or not, it is certain that 
it was beneficial, even to those who were restrained 
hjr It. The expectations of the proprietors hlid been 
Uiuddly raised with regard to the benefits likely to 
aocaue to them from the territorial revenues : the 
Court of PlrdctOiB sought in vain to moderate them, 

* Hardwick Papers, quoted iit Hansard’s Parliamentary His- 
tory, vol. rri. 
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aad itwM only by force of law that the tompomiT' gm- 
fcifioation of those extravag'ant hopes was prevwifceci. 
- Few, however, will believe that the mtefetew of 
the Crown took a very deep interwt In pntorrtaf a 
trading company from the coMeqnenceB of to Im- 
prudent act. The wealth behoved to l)o involved te 
the gift of tlie dewaimy, and the doaire to divert 
some portion of It into the English oxchotpior, mnft 
be looked to as the real motives of their interfer- 
oneo.* The question was raisecl, to whom tiio newly 
acquired territory belonged; but Its disousakm WM 
somewbat premature. The Company bad in strict- 
ness acquired no territory, but only the right of 
administering the finances of Bengal, BoUar, and 
Orissa ; and after satisfaction of certain claims, of 
appijing the surplus to thoir own benefit. It nmy 
be conceded, that neither a British subject, nor a 
company of British subjects, can acquire or exerciae 
territorial sovereignty, but in this case there was no 
sovereignty. The Emperor of Dollii was the sove- 
reign, and the Company was his zemindar. It may 
be true, that this relation between the parties was a 
mere fiction; but similar fictions are common under 
ah systems of government and law, and thdro is no. 
reason why they should command less respect to the 
case of the East-India Company than to any other. 

* These feelings were not confined to the minister^, hut ap- 
pear to have pervaded the people. Alderman Beokford, leaderof 
the popular party in the city of London, is represented to have, 
expressed, in his place in parliament, a hope that the rich aoqpsb 
tions of tlie Company in the East would he made the iae<in«' of 
relieving the people of England of some of th^ir hurdchs. 
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A§^®ffc pnblio djunoiiir aad parlia!nieii.fctia7mflii©ne0i 
ifc was, bowetier, vain to contend | and tlirougiiout 
tfeo dtecusaioii wWcli took place amiong #ie propne- 
tots of Eaet-India stock, the admission of the State 
to a participation in the profits of the dewanif wp 
assumed to bo a iieeossory concession. A hill, pi’O'* 
vidlng for tho payment for two years of four hun- 
dred thousaud pounds per annum by tho Company 
to the Crown, was accordingly brought in, and passed 
into a law, witliout opposition and almost Avithout 
notice.'* 

Tho operation of tho act for limiting the amount 
of the Company’s dividends was restricted to One 
year. Before the expiration of that period, consi- 
derable changes had taken place in the ministry, f 

^ By another act, of which the tendency was unquestionably 
good, It was sought to diminish the pernicious practice of creating 
ftotidoUB votes. The bill was introduced with especial reference to 
the East- India Company, but, in its progress through die House 
of Oowmons, its operation was extended to other siniilar esta» 
blishnients. It provided, that no one should vote in any general 
court who had not been possessed of Ms qualification for six 
months. 

t 'Ibis ministry, although the Duke of Grafton was its nominal 
head, was formed by the celehrated Earl of Cliathom, but at a 
lime when Ms health was faffing, and after his disposition for 
publin butiinesB had left him. It was from its oommenoement 
rlfieak and unstable, possessing neither the favour of the ooUrt, 
the oqitifldenoo of the people, nor any principle of conservation 
Wifldn It was the ministry so finely ridiculed by Burke 

in the ibflowing passage of one of his speeches : — “ He made an 
adnunistration so che^nered and speckled ; he put together a 
piece of joinery so grossly indented and whimsically dovetailed ; 
a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified mosaic j 
such a tesSelated pavement without cement, here a hit of black 
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CK AP, kit no change in the policy maintahiecl towtwls thO 
— East-India Company. A bill was bfongbt in to 
continue for another year the opewtion of the 
former act. Tho Gompany resisted this, th^ 
had rosistod the former act reghlafckig tli© dMdeadtel 
but it jiansed both Houses hj'' eonslderablc nn|forit!o«, 
altliough, like its predecessor, it was the subject of 
A.». 1768 . a protest In the Lords.* In the month of August 

stone, and tliore n, bit of white ; patriots and courtiers j fcing’« 
friends and republicans; "Wliigs and Tories; treaohenras Mmd» 
and open enemies—tlmt it was, indeed, avefyourfotiBsliaw, but 
utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand upon. Ilie coUeUfUea 
whom he had assorted at the same hoards stared at each other, 
and were obliged to ask — ‘ Sir, your name f’ ' Sir, you have the 
advantage of me.’ 'Mr. Such-n-one, I beg a thousand pardemg,* 

I venture to say it did so happen, that persons had a single 
office divided between them who had never spoken to each other 
in their lives, until they found themselves, they know not how, 
pigging together, heads and points, in the same truckle bed.’*— 
Speech on Repeal of the American Tea Duties Bill, April IS, 
15 ' 74 . 

* Tho protest contains sbe sections, each stating and Mritedng 
a particular ground of opposition to the bill. The fouftii, -fttt;, 
and sixth are tiie most important, referring, not to the petmllat 
oiroumstances of the Company, but to general principles, 'lltey 
are as follows ; " Fourth. Because it appears to us that to restrain 
the subject in the disposition of his own property, wititUut any 
other pretence than the mere possibility of abuse (this hill haring 
been chiefly defended upon lhat ground), is a principle unhewd of 
in any free country, and most alarming to all the trading and 
monied interests of this kingdom ; it goes to the subjecting to the 
same restraint, on the same loose reasons, every great company, 
as well as every public or private stock, which may become of 
magnitude sufficient to tempt, in future times, an impoyorii#ift4 
treasury and a rapacious administration, since no degree hf'ltttto* 
cence can be a securify against such suspicion of a pos8ihl« iftittd, 

* and such a suspicion may be made a ground for 0aiianmg m 
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it ifraf! fe^iiiffifeed til^at the Kijig’s miaisterfi 
jjeady to receive proposals fi?oia the Goaapaay 
“(Sith respect to the territorial acqnisitaons «ati re- 
venues. The proceedings connected with the past- 
ing of the bill restricting the amount of dividend 
have boon dotal! od at some length, because they 
relate to the firs^ instance in which parHament 
interfered with the property of the Company. It 


vrn. 


arbitrary reatraiat, until the subject shall consent to ransom his 
property on such terms as shall be prescribed to him. Fifth. 
Because this annual restraint tends to establish a perpetual inter- 
position of parliament, in dedaring dividends for tins Company, 
and, indeed, all companies whatsoever, to the increase of that 
most dangerous and infamous part of stock-jobbing which is 
carried on by clandestine intelligence, and to the vesting it in 
the worst of all hands— those of administration ; for a ipiaister 
who shall hereafter acquire in parliament (by whatever means) 
sufficient influence for the purpose, may, by his power of increasing, 
diminishing, or withholding dividends at his pleasure, have all 
the stockholders in these companies (a body extremdy considerable 
for wealth and numbers) entirely at his mercy, and probably at 
his disposal, to the infinite increase of the already overgrown and 
almost irresistible iniluenoe of the Crown. Sixth. Because we 
apprehend that this unprecedented practice of declaring dividends . 
inparhamentmay become a more alarming mode of undue influence 
on tire members themselves, than any of those which have hitherto 
softequently excited the jealousy of thelogislature, sinceit furnishes 
a fund for corruption far greater than any hitherto known — a fund 
in. its nature inexhaustible, of the greatest facility in the applica^ 
lion, and, quite out of the reach of all discovery and proseoution. 
^jittk the principle of this bill the first step towards the intro- 
of such a new system of corruption, and have, therefore, 
resosted; 4t< lest the constitution should beConle totally perverted 
from the ends for which it was originally established, and be no 
longer venerated by this nation, as giving security to liberty and 
property, and protsotion to the subject from aU violence and 
itijiuatioe on the part of Government.” 
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is unnecessary, and would be uninteroiting, to !««!<* 
sue the subsequent negotiations so ralnutdiy, and it 
will be sufficient to state, tUat an agrementfer fiw 
years was effected between tbe Goveinm^t «*! 
tbe Company; that the latter were peimitfcecl to wtd 
to their dividends, provided the addition did not 
exceed ono per cent, in any one year, nor increase 
the entire dividend to a rate oxeoetliug twelve-and- 
a-half per cent, per annum; and that the payment of 
four hunched thousand pounds annually into the 
Exchequer was to he continued, subject to a redac* 
tiou, should the state of tbe Company’s afffiltt com** 
pel a diminution of their dividend below ten per 
cent. 

But this aginement did not remove all grounds of 
difference between tlio Govemmont and the Com- 
pany. The state of affairs in India was once more 
unsatisfactory. The stoppage of investments in 
consequence of the want of means to mah® thaih-?* 
the ill success attending the war with Hyder Al# r' 
and other circumstances calculated to excite alarms 
had cleteminod the Company to send out coi|imli« 
sionera vested With extraordinary powers ; and ftU?- 
ther, for the protection of the British dominions 
and settlements in the East, they had solicited ftom 
the Crown the assistance of some ships of the h'ne. 
To the foiTOor project the King’s ministers objected ; 
and though not disposed to refuse compliance with ; 
the request for maritime assistance, they wished le 

attach to it a condition to which the Court uf 

, ,1 ■ ^ . 

Directors and the proprietors were a|i||to hostile. 
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They desired that the officer who should com- 
mand in the Indian seas should he invested -with 
the functions of a plenipotentiary. This being ob- 
jected to, it was required that, in the political 
arrangements that might be made between the Com- 
pany and native states, that officer should have a 
largo and ostensible share, and this upon the ground 
that the British Crown was bound by the treaty 
of Baris to maintain the rights of certain Indian 
prineGs.* To Sir John Lindsay, who was to proceed 
to India in command of a frigate, the Court of Di- 
rectors had readily granted a commission to act in 
the Gulf of Persia. The question of granting to him 
further powers was submitted to a general court, 
and, after wann and long-continued debates, de- 
cided in the negative. Ministers did not press the 
matter further, nor did they persevere in resisting 
the proposed commission. Two frigates were dis- 
patched for Bengal, and in one of them the new com- 
missioners, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel 
Fordo, proceeded. But their commission was not 
opened — ^tho ship in which they sailed never reached 
its destination, and was su])posed to have foundered 
at sea. 

A. most disgraceful act of the ministry must now 
be noticed. They had appeared to acquiesce in the 
decision of the East-India Company to withhold 
from the officer commanding in the Indian seas all 
power of interfering with the native states; but, 

* One of whom had, long before the period of this negotiation, 
l)een deposed and murdered. 
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iiotwitlistnndixig this, they secretly gtive tu tSir Joltii 
Lindsay a royal coniniiRsion, conferring' tlxe poweri 
which the CVmijtauy had refused.* The political 
inexpx'diency of this act was its lightest fati|t< Thex 
incapacity of the ministers who committed it Bfitks 
into iusiguLficanco, when coin[iaroil with the crime 
of disluniouring the name of tludr master by associ- 
ating it with a miserahlo and scandalons di'ct'plion. 
The secret history of this jirocecaling Imiispirf'd 
after a few years, and it is at once enrions and in- 
structive. 

It is notorious that the education of Oriental 
princes does not pre])arc them, in any degree, for 
the stations which tliey ai’e destined to occupy, 
fguoraut, for the most part, even of the state of 
society around lliein, their ignorance of Ihiropeun 
politics, habits, and manners is extreme. Tliey are, 
consequently, an easy prey for artful and unprinoi- 
pled adventurers, who, traversing the world in quest 
of fortnuo, aro not so fastidious as to rqject any 
moans of securing their object, thongli fraud, false- 
hood, and treachery, be among thorn, Mahomet 


* The names of the men guilty of this moan, dastardly, and 
perfidious conduct ought to be recorded. The principal mem- 
bers of the ministry were the Duke of Grafton, premier ; Lord 
North, chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord Camden, lord chan- 
cellor ! Lord Weymouth, Lord llochford, and Lord Hilsborough, 
secretaries of state ; Sir Edward Hawke, first lord of the admi- 
ralty ; Lord Gower, president of the council ; Lord Bristol, lord 
privy seal. The minister immediately concerned in the negotia- 
tion with the East-India Company was Lord Weymouth, t from 
him Sir John Lindsay received liis commission. 
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AH was dissatisfied ; lie met with a subject of Great 
Britain named Macphersou, who told him that Ms 
dissatisfaction was just ; he did more, he professed 
to bo able to procure him relief, and solicited a com- 
mission from tliG Nabob empowering him to proceed 
to Bngland as an accredited agent of his highness. 
The objects of this misBion wove stated liy the envoy 
to bo, to raiso in the breast of the prime minister a 
favourable fooling towards the Nabob — ^to lay boforo 
iiim the distress of tlio prince, and to sliew the ad- 
vantage wiiich would arise to the British State fi’oin 
RU])porting him in what the agent termed the rights 
of his alliance.* The required authority was given, 
and Mr. Maephorson proceeded to Europe, He 
appeal's to have relied in a great degree for the suc- 
cess of his mission upon the Earl of Chatham and 
the Earl of SliGlburne, the fonner of those noble- 
men, though only holding the office of lord privy 
seal, being regarded as the active bead of the admi- 
nistration ; hut, on Mac.phcrson’s arrival in England, 
he found that in one of tho many ministerial changes 

* See Memorial of Services rendered to the Nabob, printed in 
Appendix 1 to Third Report of Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, made on 12th June, 1782. When Mr. Maoirherson 
y was questioned in the Council of Madras (of which he was 
subsequently a member) as to the authorship of this paper, his 
reply was, " that it was impossible for him to give a precise 
answer to the question, the paper being neither wrote in his hand 
nor signed by him, nor does the President inform him that he 
has received it from any authority j it is a paper of considerable 
length, and refers to transactions previous to his being in the 
/ Company’s service.” Such an answer is quite conclusive as to 
, the genuineness of the paper. 
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which about that time oecim’cd, both the Earl of 
Chatham and the Earl of Shelburne had retired from 
office. Nothing discouraged, however, he resolved 
to ])roceod with his case — and ho oxprMies Mmself 
on this subject with a souse of conscientious obliga- 
tion traly edifying : — “ Whoever," says lie, " had 
the favour of the sovereign, it was my business to 
interest him in the au])port of my omjiloyer."* The 
justice of the Nabob’s oonijilaints, and the interests of 
the ambassador’s country, were soc{)iulary considom- 
tions — ^liis duty to his om])loyer was primary, and 
nothing could bo more fortunate, where conscience 
was so senipulonsly regarded, than the fact that the 
course of duty to which the Nabob’s emissary felt 
committed was, at the same tinus the course most 
likely to advance his personal interests. According 
to his own rc]>ort, he also enjoyed another singnlar 
piece of good fortune. The minister to whom ho 
had to apjply was all that ho could wish, “ Fortu- 
nately,” lie says, “ the favourite and minister waa a 
personage of tho first distinction — of the noblest and 
most steady principles ; every consideration pointed 
out his grace as the member of tho British empire, 
whose friendship and support, next to those of the 
Sovereign, were the most desirable to tho cause of 
the Nabob.” IBs grace’s virtues were, liowevor, but 
subordinate to liis jiosition, for the Nabob’s advocate 
adds, “ but above all, tbo consideration of his being 
at the head of affairs, made it nccessaiT' to apply to 
the Duke of Grafton,”f 

* Memorial, ut supra. 


t Ibid. 
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Having determined to whom to apply, the next 
consideration was how to secure the minister’s oar. 
Maopherson had no acquaintance with the duke, and 
he felt that without introduction ho had little chance 
of approaching him with success. Tho deficient 
link in tho chain of coinniunication was supplied hy 
tho inter vontion of the Earl of Warwick, to whom 
Maephorsou was known ; and with a letter from the 
carl in one hand, and a plan for the administration 
of Indian affairs in tho other, the representative of 
tho potentate of Arcot waited on the minister. The 
dljilomatist was a cautious as W'ell as a persevering 
person. The plan which he presented to the Duke 
of Grafton was, he states, intended to sound his grace : 
ho was not less wary with regard to the nature and 
extent of his powers. He says : — “ I signified, in 
some degree, my commission.”* His caution was 
not unroasonahlc, but it was unnecessary. His inis- 
sion was too agreeable to bo slighted. He was 
invited to a second iuteiwiew, and then ho became 
satisfied that “ it was unnecessary to act with 
further reserve,” Ilis grace, ho states, “ spoke so 
feelingly of the oppression under which the princes 
of India lahoured from the usmped authority of the 
commercial subjects of tho state, ”f that the emissary 
was convinced that the ground was prepared for the 
seed which it was his business to cast upon it. He 
lost no time in opening his client’s ease, and, accord- 
ing to his own report, availed himself to the full 
^ extent of an advocate’s privilege of colouring. Ho 
* Memorial, ufc supra. t 
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“ expatiated upon the superior merits of the Naboh, 
shewed that he was the person to wlioin Britain owed 
tho rise of her power in Indiar-— that his attachment 
and unsullied honour to the English were unparal- 
leled and being thus led to the siibj'ect, he 
“ dwelt,” ho gays, “ upon tho personal merits” of bk 
j)atron aa “ a statesman and a gentlenum.” Tlieneo 
diverging to tho Naljolfs wrongs, he sought to fix 
and deepen tho already awakened Kympithy of the 
miniator by an exposition of tho “ Indignity ami 
oven tyranny” to u’hich the exemplary prineo wm 
H ubjectocl. 

To what extent tho olocinent ex])ounder of tlui 
Nabob’s case illustrated tho well-chosen topics of 
his sj)oech does not ap]H>ar. Bnt it may hei con- 
cluded Avith safety, that he did not inform his imble 
auditor that the Nabob had never possessed a mili- 
tary force that was regarded by his fdli(<s in any 
other light than as an inciimlmmcc — tlmt h(> had 
boon kept on tho throne solely by the poAver of the 
British anus — that his “ merits us a statesman” wm- 
sisted in an almost matchless combination of weak- 

T 

ness and perfidy — and that his elaim to praise? as ii 
“ gentleman” must rest, if it could he sustained, on 
his rejratation for meanness, falsehood, and cowar- 
dice. Sucli is the rtsport of history, Avliatover might 
be that of Mr. Maepherson. 

Having concluded his harauguo, tho advotsate 
presented his letters in attestation of his autho- 
rity, and produced what he calls tlie “ credential pre- 
sents.” Mahomet All was aware that presents are 
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an indispensable auxiliary to diplomacy in India, 
and be miglit not unnaturally suppose that the same 
praotico ju-evailed in Europe. But his advisor 
ought to have known better. He, lioweTor, re- 
ported to luH uiastor that ho had tendered tho pro- 
Honts, but lu^ (lid not [mdcuid that tlioy were ae- 
tMspti'd. The duke, lie says, detdiiunl to recoivo 
tlu'tu, but aecojujituiiod his refusal by a dce-laratiou 
of Ills cloterniinatioji to giv(' all Ida iulluenco as 
uunislcr in support of Ibo causo of Mahomet Ali. 
The adiidration and gTatitudo of tho Nabob’s com- 
miasiouer wore unlioundod, and bo represents the 
s])oecli in which tho duke’s gracious answer was con- 
veyed, as doing “ luuiour to tho minister of the liest 
of kings, and tlio first of nations.”* Indeed the effect 
of ilia grace’s benignity was almost more than tho 
dijdomatic functionary could bear. “ Overwhcliued,” 
says lie, “ witli tlio nobleness of this answer” — the 
connection of the causo and tho couaccpionco is not 
vtuy clear — “ overwhelmed with the iiohloncss of 
tliis answer, I look up the presents and offered them 
in the uanu' ol’ tho Nabob to Ms grace’s socratary, 
Mr. Bradshaw ;”i’ but it appears that Mr. Bradshaw 
was not less inexorable than bis superior, and re- 
fused the offer with crpial decdsion and more wamtb. 
Aitliough such a result must have been expected, 
Maepherson represents it as embarrassing him. 
He feared that bis employer would not believe that 
men who would refuse Ins presents could have any 
serious intention to aoiwe him, it being an esta- 
\ * Memorial, ut supra. i' Ibid. 
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blislied principle in tlie East never to rofnse a. 
present, whether the receiver intend to serve flio 
donor or not. Another fear oppressed the agitated 
mind of the. Nabob’s representative. The refusal of 
presents would ho a thing so new and strange to 
his illustrious oinployer, that ho apprehended it 
would be attributed to Ids neglect of preasing. At 
a subsequent interview, he, with an amiable candour, 
stated his fears. Tbo duko’s secretary put an end 
to them by a iiregirant remark. After compliment- 
ing the negotiator, by observing that, from the eon- 
fidenco rei)osed in liim by the Nabob, any roprmen- 
tation whicb ho might make must bo credited, the 
polite sccretaiy added, “ But %vo do not wish him 
to judge of things from their representation, but 
from tbeir ovont. If be lind bis cause eH])ous('il 
here, and tbo consequent effoets in his situation, you 
will have less difficulty in persuading him that tho 
minister can he his friend without rocoiving las 
presents.”* 

The minister had refused to bo bribed ; but faith 
in tho all-j)otont influence of money led to a |)ro- 
posal which it was thought could not fail to be 
agreeable at tlio treasury. It was twofold ; and the 
minister had only to choose between tho support of 
public credit by tho purchase of a considerable 
amount of stock, and a more immediate and direct 
benefit to the exchequer to bo derived from a loan 
at a very low rate of interest. Under pretence of 
a sense of the security of the Britisli funds, as com- 
* Memorial, ut supra. 
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pared with the precarious tenure of property in 
India, and of the Nabob’s desire to make provision 
for Ms younger children, it was proposed on the 
part of that prince to invest seventy lacs of rupees* 
in any public stock that the minister might name ; 
or, if preferred, to lend that sura, or even a larger, 
to the British govornmont at two per cent. The 
])Toposal came to nothing ; aijd probably tbe minis- 
ter thought that the chaucc of realizing it was not 
groat. At the time when it was made, Mahomet 
All professed to bo surrounded by pecuniary diffi- 
culties ; and, indeed, such was his situation through- 
out the greater part of his life. This offer was, 
notwithstanding, one of the means by which the 
favour of the English government was sought. The 
Nabob’s agont conthiued to pursue his avocation in 
various other modes. Ho wrote pamphlets, and 
letters in the newspapers, proclaiming the royal and 
ministerial determination to support the Nabob ; 
and to give these publications greater weight, he 
dated them from Arlington Street, w'here the Duke 
of Grafton resided. Ho caused articles calculated 
to serve or flatter the Nabob to be inserted in books 
published by others, and those articles to bo brought 
prominently to tbe notice of tbe advisors of tbe 
Crown. He laid before ministers a suggestion for 
passing an act to restrain the Company’s servants 
from interfering with the government and succes- 
sion of Indian princes ; and this proposal was made 
with especial reference to the situation and wishes 
* About £700,000. 
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of Maliomet Ali. His intri/fuw fomeiitiHl diHer- 
ences Lctwoen tlio Company and tlie servants of tlio 
CroAvn ; and he took advantage of the agitaticiii, of 
which ho was a main cause, to push the objects of 
his mission. “ I availed myself,” says ho, “ of the 
Tlisputc's which subsisted, or wore rather commencing, 
between his gract^ a« limt lord of th(> tn'asnry and 
the. India directors, to enforce llu‘ propriety of sup- 
porting the Nabob.”* llis labour was not thrown 
away. Tlie ministry resolved to su[)port Mahomet 
Ali; they resolved to diminish the pmvor, authority, 
and iiifluonee of the East-liulia (jomj)any ; but tlu*y 
wore too weak to reckon upon carrying out tbeir 
design opc'uly. Still they would not ubandon it. 
They determined to efleet their obj’ecl by any 
means; and as it could not bt' iiccom])lished openly, 
it was to be achieved by sbailtli. 'I'luf semd com- 
mission of Sir John Lindsay was the result of the 
mission of Mr. Maephorson. 

Sir John hiiulsay, on arriving at Miulras, pro- 
ceeded to assume the cuxercise of tim higli (lowem 
with which ho was invested. lie announced to tin' 
governor and council that ho wjis the bearer of ]ett(U*s 
and presents from the Crown to tlic Nabob of Arciot, 
and invited thorn to grace the delivery by giving tludr 
attendance on tho pleni])otentiary. This was de- 
clined, and an angry correspondence commenced, 
wliich was subsequently continued on subjects of 
more gi*ave importance, Hydor Ali was attacked 
by tlie Mahi’attas, and both tho belligerents were 
Memorial, ut aiipra. 
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(lesirouB of fclie assistance of tlio English. The go- 
veromont of Madras wished to maintain neutrality, 
hut had they felt at lihcu^ty to join either party in the 
war, their inclinations would have led them towards 
llyder Ali. On the contrary, the Nabob was dis- 
posed to favour the Mahrattas ; and ho succeeded 
in enlisting the king’s plenipotentiary on his side. 
On this discreditahlo ])orLiou of tho British history 
of India it is uimeccssary, and would bo uuiutcrcst- 
ing, to dwc'll. Tho Court of Directors, on hoconilug 
acqnaiutod with tho powers bestowod on Sir John 
Jandsay—- the first intimation of which was derived 
from Madras — remonstrated against the coiu-se taken 
by tho ministry, of which, it may bo presumed, the 
latter ^v'ure in some degree ashamed. The powers, 
indeed, were not withdrawn, hut a change was made 
of the person to whom they wore entrusted. f3ir 
Robert l larland w'as a])])ointe(l to sneceed Sir John 
idmlsay, and the Court •wore infurnied that such in- 
stnictioTiH had hoeii given him aa left “ no reason of 
apprelunisiou to tho Company.” 

In the meantime, tho government of Madras had 
hecome involved in hostilitie.s with Tanjoro. Tlieso 
aiamo out of disputes between tho Hajah of that 
countiy and Maliomot Ali. The fortress of Vellum 
was attacked, and takcu ; the city of Tanjore was 
besieged, and would probably have fallen, had not a 
premature peace been concluded by the son of Ma- 
homet Ali.^, The conditions agreed to by the Rajah 
of Tanjore not being perfomed within the stipu- 
lated lime, bostilities recommenced. They iermi- 
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c^^P. nated in the surrender by tlio llajrfi of the for- 
— •' tress of Vettuin, and the districts of Coiladdy and 

Elangad. 

The new pleiiipotentiaiy, Sir Robert Harknd, 
A, D. 1771. had arrived in August, 1771. Notwithstanding his 
alh'god instructions wore such ns to leave “ no rea- 
son of apprehension to the Company,”* his conduct 
was even more oflicious and dangerous than that of 
his predecessor, lie entered into nogotiations with 
the Mahrattas, and involved himself in oikIU'hs dis- 
putes with the governor and council. Ho finally 
departed, in great Avrath, having neither offered to 
tho governor nor received from him the courtesies 
usual on such an occasion. On the folly which 
sanctioned t-u'o rival English authorities in India, 
each thwarting tho other, and thus tending to de- 
stroy all respect for the nation to Avliich they be- 
longed, it would he useless to dilate. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that it was one of tho weakest 
and most reprehensible acts of a ministiy, whose 
confidence in themselves was equalled only by 
the distrust with which they were univei*sany re- 
garded. 

Tho annoyance which tho governor and council 
received from tho conduct of Sir Robert ITarlaml 
was not the only source of disquiet to them. Sir 
Robert Eletcher, it will be remembered, bad been 
concerned in the mutinous proceedings in Bengal, 
and for this offence ho had, under the sentence of a 

* Letter from I.ord Rocliford, one of his Majesty's sccrota- 
riosof state, to the Court of Directors, 20th April, 1771. 
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court-martial, been most justly dismissed the service. 
The proprietors, however, had thought proper to 
restore him — a most ill-judged exercise of lenity. 
Sir Robert Fletcher could not plead want of expe- 
rience in extenuation of his guilt, and that guilt 
was groatly aggravated by his rank. It was parti- 
cularly his duty to sot an example of military obe- 
dience to those whom ho commanded. When that 
duty was forgotten, and the influence of his rank 
given in aid of the cause of mutiny, neither the 
crime nor the danger wuis of ordinary character.* 
These obvious truths were, however, forgotten or 
cast aside in the zeal of personal friendship. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, on his restoration, was appointed 
to the chief command, and to a seat in council at 
Madras. There he soon became involved in violent 
disputes with the governor. Being ordered to Tri- 
diiuopoly, he applied for a passage to England, in 
order, as ho represented, to attend his duty in par- 
liament, of which body ho was a member. He was 
informed, that wlion lie bad set an example of mili- 
tary obedience, any representation from him would 

* To give a pretence for the restoration of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
the proceedings of the court-martial -were referred to General 
Lawrence and General Calliaud. The revision of the sentence 
of a court-martial by two private officers having no autliority 
whatever to give an opinion on the subject, was extraordinary, 
and the conduct of the revisers was not less so. Unable to find 
reasons in the evidence submitted to them to justify the recom- 
mendation which they were expected to give, they extended their 
inquiries to that which had never been referred to them ; and in 
.regard to Sir Robert Fletcher’s former services, recommended 
that he should be restored. 
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receive due attention. The lesson which lie had 
alread)’' rceoivod was prol>ahly not lost upon him — ■ 
he proceeded to Trichinopoly, and took charge of 
the fortress. The council then passed a resolution, 
that oirt of respect and veneration for the House of 
Commons and their privileges, no impediment slumUl 
bo oifered to the immediate return of Sir Rohert 
Flclclior to the <lihc]iiirge of iiis duty in that as- 
soTuhly, 

Before this transaction, the go^'ennuent of Matlras 
had been engaged in aiding Mahomet Ali to punish 
certain I'olygars \vh(» had oftended him. I’lii'y soon 
afterwards gratified him, by making war upon Tan- 
jore, The eonntry ■wa.s subdued, and the Hajah 
made inisoiu'V. Sjiacc' cannot lie afihrded for a 
minute inqiiij-y into the jn, slice of tiiis u'ar, Imt it 
was at least questionable. Maimmet Ali had long 
thhated for tho possession of Tanjoro, and tho hln- 
glish government at length indulged him hy its 
conquest. Tho Dutch had inircluiscd of tho imah 
tho town of Nagovo and its depemloncies ; hut their 
retention of the jnu'chaso was alike disagroeahlo to 
the English and tlic Nabob, and an arrangement 
was made for it.s surrender. 

It is now iioces,sary to glance at tho ahairs of 
Bengal subsequently to the departure of C]iv(‘. I'lie 
government of Mr. Vcrelst, who succeeded to the 
chair, affords little deserving of notice, lie intor- 
ferecl to protect the Bmiicror and the Vizier from a 
menaced invasion hyAhdalec Shall, projected an un- 
successful expedition to Ncpanl, and concluded a 
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HOW treaty with the Vizier. Mr. Verelst was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cartier, the principal events of whose 
administration were a dreadful famine, and the death 
of the Nabob Syef-al-Dowlah of small-jiox. The Na- 
bob was succeeded by his brother, Mobarik-al-Dow- 
lah, a boy about ton years of agi*. On tho departure 
of Mr. Ciartier, his place was oocu])ie(l by Warren 
TIaatings, who had been brought from Madras for 
tho pmposo of succ,e<Hliug to the c.hair, of which ho 
took posKcasitm In April, 1772. Among tho earliest 
acts of his government was one little calculated to 
secure, either to himself or his countiy, the confi- 
doiico of natives of rank. For this aid, however, ho 
was not roa])on8ible ; it was forced upon him by tho 
orders of his superiors. Tho Court of Directors 
wore dissatisfied, and not without cause, with tho 
fiuauoial results of their government in Bengal; and 
they had resolved to discontinue tho use of tho 
machinery through which the office of dewan had 
hitherto hecn exercised — to disjtenso with tho native 
agency, which it had hoon deemed necessary to 
maintain at tho head of tho revenue department, 
and to commit to Furo]»can servants tho dischargo 
of the functions with w'hich the Comjiany had been 
invested by tho Emperor. But this was not all. 
Reports prejudicial to tho character of Mahomed 
Reza Khan had reached tho Court of Directors. 
They had travelled through no regular or respect- 
able channel, and originated, it is believed, in tbe 
intrigues of Nimcomar. Unhappily, the Court of 
Directors listened to them; and orders were sent 
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out to seize Maliomcd Reza Khan, liia family, pai*- 
4 ^ 80 X 8 , ■ tod adlieroiits, tod detain thein in custody 
fill hia accounts should be cluly^ examined. Hast- 
ings lost |io tiniic in executing these ordera; and 
among the parties apjprehcnded was the g^laat 
native Shitabroy, whose sorvicgi to the English 
might have saved him from such an indignity, Al- 
though the Cotirt of Diroctora sooni to have been 
aware of the character of Nuucomar, they relied in 
a great degree u2ion evidence which ho was exiiocted 
to produce for establishing the charges against his 
rival. His zeal, indeed, cotild not bo questioned; 
and Hastings enlivened it ,by appointing his son, 
Goodias, treasurer of the Nahob’^s household, This 
appointment Hastings defended, u])on the ground 
that tho young man thus fatourod was of a cliaracter 
opposite to that of his father-rr-placid, givntlo, and 
witliout disguise; andtlijUKimcomar liad no authority 
but that arising from bis asceudaucy over the mind 
of his son, There can be no doubt that the honour 
bostowod on the sou was virtually bestowed on the 
father ; and that tho influence of tm able, intriguing* 
and unscrupulous man like- Nuncomoi’, would be 
unbounded over tho mind of ono in whom tho habit 
of filial respect bad prepared tho way for tho ready 
surrender of liis judgment, and who possessed no 
share cither of tho ability or the guile of his jjarent. 
Hastings, however, could bo little dis])osed to trust 
Nuncomm-, and there is no reason to conclude that 
he then entertained any hostile feeling towards Ma- 
homed Reza Khan. As far as can be discovered, 
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lie wRs actuated only by a desire to caiTy out the 
viovs of bis oniploym-, and m tbo moans wbidi be " 
adopted to conciliate •Niuicoular,'* without, as he bp- 
lievod, trusting him, his judgment was'pi'ojba|iIy more ' 
to be blamed than his intentions. The inquii[7 inid tho . 
conduct of tho ’deposod Nail) .advanced slowly, and 
tho confinomoiit of himself and his associate Shitab- 
roy, in consequence, was protracted, llastiugs al- 
logc'd the TOst inlluonco of tbo chief })risonof, and 
the noedssity of broaking it before any officiimt pro-’ 
ccedings could bo adopted, as the reasons for post- 
poning thoni. Tlioiigh tedious, the inquiry was pro- 
bably fair ; for Mahomed Rojia Khan was acquitted. 
Shitabroy partici})atod in tho acquittal, and was dis- 
missed with cxtraordinaiy marks of honour. ’But 
these wore ineffoGtual to their intended object of 
soothing his M'otinded spirit. lie died shortly after- 
wards, and his death is attributed to tho combined 
influence of grief and of tho debilitating effects of 
tho climate of Calcutta.'* 

Tho Nabob was a minor, and in tho abolition 
of previous autlioritios it became necessary to mako 
provision for his guardianship. The choice made by 
Hastings of a guardian for the infant prince was 
certainly an extraordinary one. In such a” state of 
society as that which prevails in India, whore women 
of rank never emerge from seclusion, excepting 
under very extraordinary circumstances, it- could 
scarcely have been anticipated that a female would 
he selected for an office of state, and still loss such 
* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 45 H, 
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a female as was choson for the ^nmrdian of tlio Nabob. 
The ohjeet of the {governor’s ehoiec was l\ttinny J5e- 
guin, a favourite iimiato of the harem of Moer Jalher, 
tlio mother of Noojum-ad-Dowlah* hut not of the 
reigning in-ince. I fastings defontled this stop, ou 
the ground tliat the only man wlio could pretenil to 
tlio trust was tho brother of Meer tfadier; and that, 
as ho liad a nuineroiis family, the inllueuee of his 
own ambition or that of his sons might he dnnger- 
ouH to tho life of the young Nahith. Tlien< is nn- 
(louhtcdly force ii) this ohjeetiou; but if a regard to 
the safety of tho young Nabob rendered it advisable 
to sock a guardian from tho gentler sex, tiiere st'ems 
to have been no reason for t)xeluding from tlm 
trust tho i)rince’s mothtw, who was yet living, and 
against whom no oxcei)tion apiavirs to have existed. 
Tho character of tho person actually chosen was not 
such as to justify tho irregularity of setting asido 
tho superior claims of the Nabob’s mother. Provb 
ously to obtaining tho favour of MoorJadlor, Mumiy 
Begum ]ra<l boon a public dancing-girl, and in tho 
exorcise of this occupation had attracted tho notice 
and won tho aflections of the master of Bengal. 
Her reputation, it is not to ho ()resumed, was eidier 
bettor or worse than that ordinarily maintained by 
tho class of persons to wliich she ladongod — ’and 
tiro character of tiro dancing-girls of India is too 
well known to need description. It is not sur- 
prising that, when tho annals of the Indian gov('rn- 
ment wore afterwards assiduoubly sc-arched, to find 
matter of accusation against Hastings, this extra- 
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ordinniT ap])ointiuc‘nt slioulrt liavo given rise to one 
of the charge's preferred against him. It has never 
hcon satisfaelorily ('xjdained, and scoins incapable of 
reasonable explanation. If honestly made, it was 
most disereditablc to Ibistings’s judgment: in what- 
ever liglit conU'Uiidiiti'd, it is a blot u])on his admi- 
nislralion, ami it was one of the mnin sourccK of the 
disquiet (tf his afti'r-life. 

But it was not mailer of intevnul rt'gulntiou only 
tliufc called for tlu' utlenlhm of the governor, 'file 
I'hupenn' liad re[»entedly presseil for tlu* uhsistatice 
of tlio Knglish to enahlo him to nuireh to Delhi, hut 
had invariably been refused. In tbo Mabrattas ho 
found mor<' eoniplaeeiit allies. By them ho was 
conducted to llie, idaee whoru hia nncoatora had in- 
dex'd been Hovi'reigns, but where, however his situa- 
tion might be disguisc'd, lu> was but tip' shadow' of a 
prince. The Muhrattas lu'ver work without llu'ir 
price; and [)urt of the payment of their scMvici's to 
th(^ Bmperor wa.s the iran.sfer to them of the di.s- 
tricts which had been assigned for his support in his 
arrangenumt with the British (itovoriiment. That 
govonnnent now M'snmed the districts, a measure 
not unjustifiable, as they had been tratisforrod to 
thoir enemies. It was, at the siuue time, resolved 
to discontinue the ])ayment of the annual tribute 
to the Emperor. This, too, aa a temporary expe- 
dient, while the Emperor was leagued with a power 
dangerous to the British Government, or rather was 
entirely at the mercy of that power, was a measure 
of ordinary precaution. But it was not as a tem- 
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poraiy oxpodiont that this measuro wsw iidopteil. 
It ms laid down hy the govoruor and council as an 
express condition of any future arrangement with 
the Company, that the Emperor should he required 
to renounce his claim both to the arrears of the 
trilmte and to all future ])ayinents for ever. This, 
it was urged, would ho only a just ree.oinponse for 
defending against the Malimttfw his poHseMKians in 
ICorah and Allahahad, in the event of their being 
restored to him. Another reason was assignod for 
this proceeding, and, in the opinion of tho governor 
and council, one of oven gTcater weight than thc! 
fonnor. “ Wo arc justified,” said they, “ hy the 
stronger plea of absolute necessity, in insisting upon 
it, as our revenues are utterly unable to support any 
longer so ruinous an expense.”^ “ Indeed,” they 
observed, iu addressing the Court of Direetor.s in 
answer to some complaints which had reached that 
authority, “ the state of our treasin-y rendere.d it 
impracticaido to comply with these jiaymentH, or 
with those udiieh ho (tho Em])oi'or) would doubtless 
Imvo continued to demand in full of Ins stipend, as 
it was then cmjjty of cash ; besides that, tho gi-eat 
amount of our debt at interest required our first 
attention to its diminution and the immediate 
dischai'ge of the interest upon it, instead of squan- 
dering away thc wealtli of the Company on a 
pageant of authority from which you can never 

* Insti’ucdons to liastinga on his departure to negotiate with 
tho Vizier. 
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derive any real benefit.”* No minnte scrutiny into 
tbo motives of the discontinuance of the Company’s 
stipend will be necessary. That which had dictated 
tbo policy of Vansittart, decided also that of his 
successor, Hastings. An empty treasury had led to 
the dothroncmeut of Moor Jafiior, and the same 
cause doprivod Shah Allum of tlint by which 
tlironcs are supported.f 

* Secret Letter from Bengal, lOtli December, 1772. 

f The cliBContmuance of tlie Emperor’s stipend was not a sud- 
den thought. It appears to have been long meditated as a resource 
under financud embarrassment, and it is painful to find such lan- 
guage as the following addressed to the Government of Bengal from 
homo ; it occurs in the course of some instructions relating to the 
withdrawal of a brigade which had been stationed at Allahabad. 
After giving orders for this step, the letter proceeds thus: — “The 
effects that we look for, from withdrawing the brigade, will he 
either that the King will put himself in Shoojah-nd-Dowlah’s 
power, follow the brigade, or fling himself into the arms of the 
Mahrattas, or any other power who will give him hopes of an 
army to conduct him to Delhi, either of which would be far more 
eligible than the present jarring system. If he put himself into 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s power, lie, as vizier, will possess himself of 
the power of disposing of his revenues and of the royal authority, 
and we shall be no longer embarrassed with his machinations to 
excite us to a rupture with Shoojah-ad-Dowlah ; if he flings him- 
self into the hands of the Malirattas, or any other power, wo are 
disengaged from him, and it may open a fair opportunity of 
withliolding the twenty-six lacs we now pay him ; but the most 
eligible for us would be to have him follow the brigade ipjio the 
Behar province. In that case, you must inform Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah that, by virtue of the treaty of Allahabad, we, as guaran- 
tees, esteem the King’s possessions under our immediate pro- 
tectioE, and that we shall repel any attempts that he may make to 
possess liimself of them. But, though this language is to be held, 
we do not mean that you should engage in a war with Shoojah- ad- 
Dowlah, even though he should possess himself of the King’s 
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Tho Bengal Gowminont had aligned as one rea- 
son for depriving the Ernpenw of his stipend, tho 
expenses ineurrod in defending his territorial jios- 
ROSHiouH. They had recorded their opinion, that if 
the Emperor slumld make overture.s for renewing 
his alliance with tho Com]>nny, his right to reclsum 
the diHtricta formerly usHigned to hhu ecmld not 
l)(i (lis]mt(‘d. NotM’itliKtrmding the avowal of tlu'se 
views, tho territory wius dispost'd of witli no gm‘at{'r 
eoreuiony than the stipend. The motive! which was 
tho most powerful in leading to the diseonfcimiauce 
of the latter ])rompted also to tho transfer of the 

possesiriona j no interest of the Kin|^ being of tliat irnportruioe 
to ns ns to plunge ns into a war.” — Gompany's Select Letter to 
Boiignl, lltli November, 1768. 

The unfortunate Emperor had evidently for some titne been 
regarded as an incumbrance. It was an object to gc‘t ad of the 
tribute, if possible; but if that could notbcaccorapltHlied, at least 
to secure its expenditure within the British pnssesaions. In a 
letter, written more than two years after tlie former, tUia part 
of the subject i.s rcBuraed. Tho Government nre directed to 
Toeoiumend to his Majesty to tnlce U]) his residence within the 
British provinces, with a view to his personal safety ; and they are 
thus further instructed : — " To this pica must ho added the ill 
elTccts of tho continual drains of tlic specie of Bengal, on account 
of his annual tribute, which, when carried beyond our possessions, 
must in a great degree be lost to llic necessary circulation, and 
may prevent that iiuuctuality in our romitlinicra wltloh we Imve 
hitiicrto maintained, and may in time wholly ineupneitate ns from 
fulfilling the stipulations we arc so desirous to preserve invio- 
late." — General Letter to Bengal, 10th April, 1771. 

Tlie return made to the ISmporor for tlie gift of the deuauiny 
was certainly not the most gracious. It is true that tlm favour 
only gave the appearance of a legal title to power that was actually 
in our possession ; but the imperial fi(ct was greatly coveted, and 
ought to have been duly remembered, 
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former. The Emjioror’s districts of Korali and Alla- 
lialiad wore ceded to the Vizior in consideration 
of fifty lacs of niiices, twenty of which wore to be 
paid without delay, and the remainder within 
two years. In addition to those payments, better 
terms than had previously bocm obtained were sc- 
curod for the use of the British troops to bo subso- 
quoutly employed in the service of tlio Vizior. This 
advantage was important to the British Government, 
and the service of a British force was at that time 
ardently desired by tho Viziei*. He entertained de- 
signs of invading tho Booab, and attacking the 
llohilla.s, and was desirous of obtaining the assist- 
ance of tho English Government in these attempts. 
They declined giving him any assistance toivards 
the former, but wore not indisposed to aid him in 
tho latter. 

Tho ground of the proposed invasion of the Ro- 
hilla territory was the uon-fnllilment of certain 
jiocuniary stipulations entered into by tho Rohilla 
chiefs with the Vizier in consideration of his inter- 
vention to drive away the Mahrattas. The Rohillas 
wore backward in completing their arrangements, 
and tho Vizier had thus a plausible cause for war.* 

* How far a just one is uncertain, as different accounts are 
given of the transaction out of which the war arose. In Appen- 
dix No. 21 to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy of 
1781, there appears the following alleged translation of an agree- 
ment on the part of the Rohilla sirdars with the Vizier, piofcss- 
ing to be sealed in the presence of Sir Robert Barker, the com- 
mander of the English brigade : — “ The Vizier of the empire, 
Shoojali-ad-DowIah, shall establish the Rohilla slulars in their 
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But his designs extended beyond tlie mere enforee- 
mont of Ins pecuniary demands upon the Rohillns ; 

different possessions, obliging the Malirattas to retire, either by 
peace or war ; this to depend on the pleasure of the Vizier. If 
at this time, witliout cither vntr or peace, the Mahrettas, on 
account of the rains, shall cross, and retire, and after the ex- 
piration of the rainy season they should again enter the country 
of the llohillas, their expulsion is the business of the Vi»er. 
The llohilla sirdars, in conseciuonce of the above, agree to pay 
forty lacs of rupees to the Vizier in the following mriniKT s as the 
Mnhrattas arcs now in the country of the llohilla sirdars, the V'izicr 
of the empire shall march from Shawahad as far os may ho neees- 
sfiry to enable the famillca of the llohillas to leave the jungle and 
return to their habitations ; ton lacs of rupees, in specie, in part of 
the above sum, shall then be paid, and tlic remaining thirty lacs in 
three year's from tlie beginning of the year 1180 Fussuli.” 

This agreement is rejreatedly referred to in the English official 
correspondence. Sir llohcrt Barker, in a letter to the select 
committee, dated 24th March, 1773, says : " Yesterday I had a 
visit from Hafiz llehmut and his excellency the Vizier, when the 
situation of the affairs of the llohillas was debated. I'lie com- 
ing in of Hafiz has assuaged his oxoelloiicy a good deal, and 
upon condition of tlie llohillas immediately clearing off the last 
year’s treaty of forty lacs of rupees, it has been determined to 
afford their families and country jirotootion from the ravages of 
the Malirattas, of which the Nabob [vizier] is to pay the Gottipany 
twenty lacs for the part they will tolce in tlioir protection,' but, 
in default of the fulfiUiug of this agreement by the Iloliifftm, lus 
excellency agrees to pay the sum of fifty lacs of rupees to the 
Company for their aid in putting him in possession of the llohilla 
districts, commonly known by the territories of Plafiz Ilolunut.*’ 
The select committee, by letter, dated the 15th April following, 
authorized Sir Robert Barker to accept the offer of half the forty 
lacs for aiding in protecting the country from the Malirattas, 
but forbade him to proceed further with regard to the re- 
maining part of the Vizier’s purpose without fuller instruc- 
tions. Such is the English account of this arrangement. In 
a life of Hafiz llehmut Khan, written by liis son, an abridged 
translation of which has been publishjjd liy the Oriental IVansla- 
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lio moditated tlio conquost of tlic couuti7, and its 
annexation to lus own dominions. In this project 

tion Fund, the transaction is thus related : — “A second deputa- 
tion was sent, when the Mahrattas agreed to accept forty lacs 
of rupees, provided that Hhoojah-ad-Dowlah made himself respon- 
sible for the payment. TJic Nawnb [vizier] declined entering 
into such an engagement, unless Haliz gave him a bond for the 
rnemoy, adding that he would not have acted as mediator but 
from regtird to llnfiz, whose conntr)' was now invaded. The 
whole of the Allghan sirdars entrciitcd Hafiz to consent, promising 
to eontrihute their quotas towards its discharge, on which the 
deed Wfis executed; and Shoojah-ad-Dowlah liaving made himself 

responsible to the Mahrattas, they quitted Kutheir 

When Hafiz ilehmut arrived at Bareilly, he sent from his own 
treasury five lacs of rupees to Shoojali-ad-Dowlali, in part-pay- 
ment of Ilia bond, but each of the sirdars pleaded poverty in 
excuse for the non-fulfilment of their engagement.” — Life of 
Hafiz, pages 90, 100. — ^'I'lic subsequent history of the transaction 
is thus given : — "At this period the vakeels of Mahajec Scindia 
and Tookoojeo Hollcar waited on Hafiz Ilehmut with a message 
from their masters, jmrperting that it was their intention to attack 
Shoojali-nd-Dowlah, and proiiosing that, in the event of Hafiz 
joining the confederacy, half the country which they might wrest 
from the Nawab [\dzier] should be given to him ; or, if be preferred 
remaining neuter, they would make over to him Shoojoh-ad- 
Dowlah’s bond for the forty lacs of rupees, on condition of his 
not opposing them while crossing the Ganges, or during their 
march. Tliey, moreover, added, that in the event of bis rejecting 
botli these propositions, the Malirattas would lay waste and plunder 
his country. Hafiz answered, that through life he had made it a 
rule never to join the infidels in opposing the faithful ; that he 
would not be allured into a deviation from the path of duty by 
their tempting offers, and that he was ready to stand by the conse- 
quences which might ensue from such a decision. Hafiz Rehmut 
made known to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah the propositions of the Mah- 
rattas, said that he would without delay prepare his ai-my to 
take the field, advised the Nawab [vizier] to lose no time in 
guorebng the Ghauts, and concluded by requesting the return of 
his bond, as the money, for the payment of which Shoojah-ad-Dow- 
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tho governor of flongal was desiroua of eiigrighig, 
altliougli ho felt that tlio qiiostiori involved vc'ry 

lah liad made lilmsolf responsible, bad not yet been sent, nor could 
it be supposed that the Nawab [vheier] would now eomider his en- 
gagement binding s aa a necessary consequence of which, hi# okiin 
on Hnfii! ceased, Shoojah-ad-Dow!ah dispatched Syj'ucl Bhah 
Muddun, as liis vakeel, to cxiness how inucli he felt indebted to 
Hafiz for his conduct on the occasion, to ccmiinunicate to him the 
arrangemeats which Imd been made for tlio aHsenihly of the army, 
and to promise the restitution of the bond as aoou a« the Mali- 
rattas were defeated." Pp. 107, 108, " Hafiz lUdmiut, with only 
two thousand men, marched to Asuhjiore •, hut in the evening lie 
was joined by Mokiboolla Kliau and Moostukeera Kliati, with 
seven thousand men, and during the night several otlicr sirdars 
arrived; so that his force amounted to about twelve thousand 
horse and foot. Still the of&cers were unwilling to engage till a 
messenger arrived from Shoojah-ad-l^owlah, to desire an imme- 
diate junction with his army, as lie proposed to attack the Mah- 
rattas without delay. ‘The troops were immediately put in motion, 
and in the general action which ensued, the Muhraltas were com- 
pletely routed." Page 109. “ On the return of Blioojah-ad-Dow- 
lah to Oude, Hafiz sent Mahomed Khan and Abdoollah Khan to 
demand the restitution of his bond. The Nuwah [vizier] denied 
having made any promise to restore it, or having authorized Ida 
vakeel so to do. The agents of Hafiz urged Uio generosity of their 
master’s conduct in refusing the tempting offers which lind been 
made to him by the Malirattas, and produced the Nawah’s [vizier’s] 
letters, whereby he hound Jiirnsclf to abide by the engagements en- 
tered into by his valccel ; they therefore insisted that the valceel 
should he called in, to declare .whether or not ho had, on die behalf 
of the Nawab [vizier], engaged to restore the bond as soon as the 
Malirattas were defeated. Shah Muddun was accordingly sum- 
moned, tuid declared that he had made the promise by mitlumty 
from the Nawab [vizier] . This the Nawab denied ; mid .Sbali Mud- 
dun, indignant at being charged with falsehood, retorted it on Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah, The agents of Hafiz supported the Shah, and ex- 
pressed freely their opinions of the Nawab’s [vizier’s] duplicity, and 
the parties separated in anger, MahomedKhan and Abdoollah Khan 
returned to Bai-eilly, and reported the ill success of their mission ; 
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heavy responsibility. It ajjpoara not, however, that 
a regard to the justice of the yirojoct at all embar- 

but Hafi?. did not find it convenient to come to an open rupture 
■with the Nawal) [vizier], and was tlierefore obliged to stifle bis 
roaonttnent.’' Pp. 110, ill. " At this time, Sheojah-ad-Dowlab 
was engaged in an attcmiit to expel the Mahrattas from the per- 
gunnalia of Etawuh and Shckonbiul, to which Hafiz objected, 
stating that these ]iergurinuli8 had been given to his family by 
Ahrnod Hhah Dooraneo s and although by the nhaucea of war he 
had been oompelled to vcdimpiish them for a time, yet that he had 
by no means given up his claim to them j that even at this 
moment he had it in contcmiilation to send a military force for 
tlio expulsion of the Moliratta aumil ; and tliat Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah’s present conduct m'os highly ungenerous, and in- 
consistent with the friendship which had so long subsisted 
between them. The Nawab [vizier] replied, that the per- 
gunnahs in question having been conquered by the Mahrattas, 
the claim of Hafiz, on the plea of a gift from the Shah, had 
entirely ceased ; that he felt liimself as much at liberty to invade 
these pergunnalis as any other part of the Mahratta tenitory, and 
that liaving boon successful, he should not relinquish the conquest. 
Hafiz again urged tlic point in stronger terms ; when the Nawab 
[wzicr] told him, that he would consider about tho restoration of 
the pergunnalis, and in the meantime desired that Hafiz would dis- 
charge tlio balance of thirty-five lacs of rupees due on his bond ; but 
this was merely to afford him a pretext for invading Kutheir, and for 
this purpose he began to osaomblohis army. As Hafiz Rehmut had, 
during the last few years, lost his best officers, and could place 
little confidence in those who remained, he was conscious of his 
inability to oppose Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and therefore offered to 
pay as much of the forty lacs as the Nawab [vizier] had paid to 
the Malirattas; but this proposition was rejected, and, witli a 
British force in addition to his own, Shoojalr-ad-Dowlah advanced 
to the Ganges. Puhar Sing, the dewon of Hafiz, strongly ad- 
vised his master not to risk a battle, and offered to find funds for 
the payment of the thirty-five laos of rupees, if Hafiz would permit 
him to wait on Colonel Champion, through whose mediation a 
reasonable period for discharging the debt might he fixed ; hut 
Hafiz said, that as he had not tho money, and as none of tlic sirdars 
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■ — - no imcdiaritable surmiso, for Iiis reflections on tlio 

were willing to contribute towards the payment, he would not 
borrow, and wa-s prepared to die in defence of his country. Puhar 
Sing again offered to procure the money from eome Muhnjins, 
hut Hails would not consent, observing, that as he muat die some 
time, he could not fall in n better cause." Pagea 1 12, 113. 

llie account of the native w'itncss is very circumstantial, hut 
there is no opportunity of subjecting him to crass-examirmtioii. 
Homo oiroumstoncea in his naiTutive seem improhtihle, more 
especially the presumption of Shall Muddtm in affirming that 
which his master denied, and, as it would appear, without any 
stronger motive than a regard for trutli. In some letters from Sir 
llohort Barker, written before tho conclusion of tlie treaty above 
quoted, reference is made to a project entertained by the Vizier 
of acting as a mediator between the Ilohillas and the Malirattas, 
his design being to obtain a large sum from the former, and to 
give a small one to the latter. In another letter, dated the 10th 
May, 1773, Sir Robert Barker says : — " In consctiucnce of the 
retreat of tho Malirattas towards the Jumna, the Ilohillas arc but 
little Inclined to perform their agreements, and already begin to 
hesitate from motives tliat they deem the defence offered their 
country by the Jinglish forces and the Vizier equally neccesary for 
the protection of his Excellency’s dominions, and that no terms 
of accommodation have been settled with the Malirattas, by which 
only a permanent peace and security to their possessions con be 
insured to them ,- — that the Malirattas may return to them tho 
next season, and with equal projiriety demand tho performance of 
their treaty with them for thirty-five lacs j will we, in that case, bo 
answerable to defend their possessions or procure an established 
peace between them and the Mahrattos This seems to favour 
the native account of the transaction, llic case is further em- 
ban*assed by a statement of Colonel Champion, made four days 
before tlic battle with the IlohOlas, and whieh, moreover, is at 
variance with the assertion in the native account that Hafiz tlien 
refused to negotiate. Colonel Champion says “ Hince my 
letter of the 17th to the Governor, Hafiz llolimut has, by letter, 
expressed earnest inclinations to come to an accommodation with 
the Vizier, which, has been the cause of my halting here to-day. 
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subject ai’e u])Oii record. He tbouglit that the Ro- 
hillas wore dangerous to the Vizier, “ the only useful 
ally of the Company that they could not be relied 
on to ojipoHo the Mahrattas, but, on the contrary, 
wore likely to join with that power in attacking 
Oudo ; that the acquisition of the llohilla country 
w'ould he very bonoficiat to the Vizier and the Com- 
pany, inasmuch as it would strengthen the frontier 
of the former, wdthout rendering’ the country less 
accoHsibhi to the forces of the latter — would give 
the Vizier wealth, of which the Company might 
expect to partake, and security, without dangerous 
increase of power. Lastly, he thought of forty lacs 
of rupeos, which the Vizier had promised as the 
immediate reward of the desired seiwice, and of the 
advantage of having a large portion of the Company’s 
army supported at the expense of their ally, which 
while thus ceasing to bo a charge upon the Com- 
pany’s finances, would ho “employed usefully for 
their interests, and conveniently for keeping up its 
own discipline and practice m war.”* 

Still he hesitated : the circumstances of the times 
seemed to demand caution. He reminded the Board 

The Nabob [vizier] claims no less tlian two crores of rupees, and 
unless he greatly abates his demand, it is not Kkely that an ami- 
cable decision can take place.” How the forty lacs had become 
swelled to two crores is not explained. On the whole, this may 
he regarded as a striking instance of the difficulty of ascertaining 
with exactness the truth of the details of Oriental history. 

* See Minute of the President, Select Consultations, 26th 
Nov. 1773, published in Fiftli Report of Committee of Secrecy, 
1782. 
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of the public elanioiir wlncli prevailed at Iionie, of 
tlio iiotieo which Indian afikirs ohinined in parlia- 
ment, and of the avidity with wliich the ministers 
of the Crown would seize upon any false st(«p in 
the approaching negotiations for tin* r(>newnl of 
the Company’s charter. With reference to all 
these considerations it was finally determined not 
to deeliiie the invitation of the Vizier, hut to 
give such an answer as would prohnlily induce him 
to withdraw it.* The conduct of the Vizier ^vas 
ncai’ly as undecided as that of tho i^ritish (lovern- 
ment. For a time ho refrairu'd from further calling 
on thorn; but, after a brad’ interval, he laid chum to 
their assistance. ’Phe English brigade, under Coltniol 
Chani] lion, was accordingly put in motion; and on 
tbo 23rd April, 1774, gave battle to the Rohillas, 
and gained a complete victory over an army of 
about forty thousand mouj comniandeil by Hafiz 
llehmut Klian. About two thousand of tho tmemy 
fell on the field ; more than fifty ])ieces of cannon 
were takem, and standards without number. Tho 
Vizier manifested tho most dastardly puBillanimity. 
Tho night before tho battle, ho refused Colonel 
CluuTi])iou tho uso of some pieces of cannon for 
which he applied, and urged him to deelino tho fight. 
Finding the British commander inexorahlo on the 
last point, ho promisc'd to support him with all 

* There had previously boon some personal communication on 
the subject between the Vizier and the English govenior; but it 
had not produced any result, except a slight modification of the 
bai'gain for tlie sale of the Emperor’s territories. 
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liis force, and especially with,a large body of cavaliy, 
to act Tinder Colonel Cbampion’s directions. In- 
stead of this, lie reinaiiied inactive at some distance 
from the field, surrounded by his cavalry, and 'udth 
a largo train of artillery imenijdoyed, till the news 
of the enemy’s defeat reached him. Ilia cavalry 
then moved ivith admirable ci'lerity, pushed into the 
enemy’s camp, and carried off imnu'iise plunder, in 
treasure, (ilephants, cameds, camp e()aipago. and other 
eflbcts. Tin* Company’s troop.s, justly indignant at 
the conduct of ilniso of tfie Vi/icr, are said to have 
exclaimed — “ Wo have the honour of the day, aud 
those banditti tho luofits.”^ 

The, contest was now vii-tually docidocl. The ob- 
stinate dotoimination of a chief, named Fyzoolla 
Khan, occasioned -the united armies to make a 
movement against him ; hut tho business ivas settled 
by negotiatioiiy and the Yizier was placed in quiet 
possession of his now territory. Ilis acquisition 
cannot bo regarded in any other light than as an 
unrighteous conquest, and the English Ooveniment 
must bear their siiaro of the guilt attending it. In ex- 
tenuation, it has boon urged that the Rohillas formed 
but a small portion of tho iuhabii.ants of the country, 
that their possession of it was not of long standing, 
and that it had boon acquired by the same means by 
which it had been lost. All this is true : the Rohillas 
were enterprising Affghan adventurers, who had re- 
duced to subjection a comparatively feeble Hindoo 

* Colonel Champion’s Letter to Government, 24tli April, 
1774. 
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population, who still constittited a va.st majority of 
the inhabitants of the country. Before the invasion 
of the Vizier, tliese were wctiuia of j\IaIminotnn 
usurpation ; and after its suceess, they remained the 
same. But it does not apjiear that they invited fo- 
reign assistaneo to rid thoni of tludr first opjirtnssors, 
nor that they were in any way honefhed hy tin? 
change. Considomtiun for tlu'ir vvelfart' certninly 
formed no element in the (nilculations of eitlu'r the 
Vizier or his Kuropean ally. 

While these transactions were taking ]dflce, tlu* 
affairs of India were discussed at luune witli an un- 
usual degi-ec of interest ajul excitomeut. The Com- 
pany were unable, to meet their engagements with 
the public, and were; (‘ven compelled to apply to 
Govorument for a loan. Borrowers seldom 
regarded with much favour; their errors nev('r 
escape condemnation, and not uufroqucntly their 
misfortunes are converted into crimes. In this 
case, too, the public disajjpoiutinont was great, Tlio 
lichcs of India w<is a idiraso which had passed into 
a proverb, and tho po8so.saiou of a large portion of a 
country, which was supposed to overflow with w(‘altli, 
was looked to as an infallible restorative of the 
dilapidated finances of Great Britain. • It wfis fw- 
tounding, therefore, to learn that, from some cause, 
the countless treasures of India did not find their 
way home — or, at least, not into the coffers of tho 
Company ; for it was a startling fact, that while the 
Company was needy and embarrassed, many who 
had entered their service poor, quitted it, not merely 
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with competent means of support, but with fortunes 
rivalling tlioso of the most opulent memhors of either 
the aristocracy or the monied interest. These in- 
stances of well-requitc'cl service confirmed the belief 
in Indian ■wealth — to the popular mind it was still 
evident that India abounded in riches, though, from 
some extraordinary ill fortune, or ill management, the 
Comjmny did not succeed in obtaining their share. 
TIio envy excited hy these sudden aceprisitious of 
opulence and grandeur, added to the unfavourable 
fooling engendered by the embarmssments of the 
Company, and the parliament, the press, and the con- 
versation of men of all ranks and parties, found a 
never-failing su])ply of matter for discussion and in- 
vective in the alleged mismanagement of the affairs 
of India, and the enonnous w'calth brought from that 
country by those who had been officially connected 
with It, At no period before or since has the subject 
attracted so much interest. India, for the most part, 
has been a word that has fallen on the public car 
almost unhoodod. It was then invested with a spell 
which commanded universal attention, and con- 
verted it into the means of universal excitement. 

About the time that Hastings took possession of 
the seat of government at Calcutta, two committees 
were appointed by the House of Commons to in- 
qtlire into the affans of the East-India Company — 
the one secret, the other open.* The Company 

* TIm fact of two committees sitting contemporaneously on the 
same subject provoked the sarcasm of Burke. He said, on one 
occasion : " Sir, when the Company is thus tender of encroach- 
vop. ir. E 
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propo,secl to send out a superintonding commission, 
but a parliamontaiy negative- prevented tbe aceoiu- 
plislmicnt of tbeir ])ur])oso. Tlio minister wore 
ready to relieve tlio einbamssments of tlie Com- 
pany by a loan, but they were not less ready to take 
advantage of tlioir position and tlnit of the (knnpany 
by prescribing their own tenns. The claim of the 
Crown to four hundred thousand jiounds per annum 
was to bo Huapeiidod till the loan was repaid 5 httt, in 
other respecAs, the Company regarded tlu' (woposed 
conditions ns harsh, and even as ineonsistont with their 
corporate rights. They resisted, hut with the. usual 
fortune of those Avho resist a ministerial majority, 

ing upon any of our rights, is it not cmcl, is it not ungenerous 
in administration to harass it with two committees — with a com- 
mittee of secrecy, founded on the priiici])le8 of the Inquisition, 
and with a select committee, which is declared hy one of its friends 
to he a mockery of the Company f A gentleman who generally 
votes with the administration finds the bill to be iUegal, inex- 
pedient, and alarming, and ho finds tlie secret committee to bo 
an inquisition, too rapid and violent in its motions. Another 
friend of the ministry declares the select committee so slow in its 
progress ns to be a perfect mockery. What is to become of the 
Company between both ? I protest I can compare them to nothing 
but a jack. The select committee is the slow-moviiig weight, 
the secret committee is the flyer, and what with tiie slow motion 
of the one, and the rapid motion of the other, the Company is 
effectually roasted," Sir William Meredith, in answer, said : 
“ The honourable gentleman compares the two committees to a 
jack. He says the secret one is like the flyer of the jack, and 
the other like the weight. I agree with him in the simile, but 
draw a very different conclusion. Sir, between the ponderous 
weight at one end, and the quick motion of tlic flyer, the dish is 
prepared, and rendered fit for digestion." — Debate, 1 8th Decem- 
ber, 1772. 
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The minister declared that, though the Company 
ehould decline the loan, parliament would, never- 
theless, interfere for the regulation of their affairs.* 
Parliament did interfere, and most extensively. The 
plan for a superintending commission had hooii re- 
jected ; hut it was not the intention of the minister to 
ponnit the govenunent of India to remain as boforo 
— that which lio had refused the Com])any tho 
power to do ho meant to do himself. Tho Com- 
pany had been ocou])ied in pre)>aring a plan for 
tiio imjn'ovcmont of iho administration of justice 
in Bengal. This task, too, was seized by tho minis- 
ter. The question of territorial light he expressed 
himself unwilling to agitate ; hut a scries of resolu- 
tions, proposed in tlic House of Commons by Gene- 
ral Burgoyno, oliairman of the select committee, 
were cariicd, the first of whieh declared “ that all 
acquisitions made under tho influence of military 
force, or by treaty with foreign princes, do of right 
belong to tho atato.”f Tho views of tho ministry 

* Speeoli of Lord North, I7th May, 1773. 

t The immediate and professed object of this resolution was 
not tho determination of the respective claims of the Company 
and the state' — it was the first of three, based on tlie report of the 
committee, and intended primarily to apply to the conduct of 
Clive and others, who benefited irregularly by their connection 
with the government of Bengal. Tlie second and third resolutions 
were, " 2nd. 'IT.iat to appropriate acquisitions so made to the pri- 
vate emolument of persona intrusted with any civil or military 
power of the state is illegal. 3rd. That very great sums of 
money and other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal 
from princes and others of that country by persons intrusted with 
the military and civil powers of the state, wliich sums of money 
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CHAP, were finally embodied in a bill preaoiited to narlia- 
— mentv.‘'By this hill the govermnent of Ih'iigal •n-as 
to be vc'sted in a governor-general and finir eouneil- 
: lots, and to (liis authority the other ptwideneies 

were jilaeed in Huhordination, A supreme court of 
judicature wm to he established at Calcutta, to con- 
sist of a chief justice and three puisne jtjdgcfs, vsho 
were to h(? nominated liy the Crown, Init juiid hy 
' the Coinpaii)', The limt govtu-nor-general awl mem- 
bors of council for Bengal were to he named in the 
act — they ^vero to hold office for five yearn, and dur- 
• ing that ])eriod to be irnunovahlo, except hy the 
/,, Crown, oil representation of the Court of Directors. 
Vacancies were to he supplied hy the court subject 
to the ajtprohatiou of tho Crown. OtluT provisions 
affecting tho constitution of the Company and tho 
rights of proprietors wore introduced. Evoiy pro- 
prietor of £600 stock had one vote in all proceedings 
of the Company, and no amount of stoede entitled the 
holder to more. It was now proposed to raise the 

and odier vsJuablo property have been appropriated to the private 
use of such persona.” On a subsequent day, a rmlufion, declar- 
ing that Lord Clive bad obtained money to the amount of 
£234,000, was moved and carried. It was proposed to follow 
tins resolution by another of a condemnatory character, but the 
previous question was moved and carried j after which, the Mends 
of Lord Clive succeeded in carrying a resolution, declaring " that 
Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great and meri- 
torious services to the countr)'-." 

Though Clive was thus relieved from all apprehension of penal 
visitation or pecuniary loss, the excitement of the inquiry, and the 
obloquy to which it exposed liim, probably affected his mind. 
He died by his own hand a few months afterwards, 
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qualificaLioii for voting to £1,000, and to give to 
holders of larger sums a plnrality of votes ; '-£3, 000 
was to entitle the possessor to tw^o votes — £6,000 
to tlu-eo — and £10,(){)0 to four. 

Those proposals wero received by the Company 
with a storm of indignation. A petition to the 
Hoiiso of Connnons, complaining in strong terms of 
various jirovisions in the hill, was submitted to the 
proiirietors, and, on a ballot, adojited by four hun- 
dred and forty votes against fourteen. It denounced 
the bill as destructive of every privilege which the 
Company enjoyed under the most sacred securities, 
and as affording a precedent dangerous to the pro- 
perty of the people at largo; complainod of the 
ap])oiutrnont of officers by parliament, vested with 
the whole civil and military authority of Bengal, 
and with a power of superiutondiug tho other presi- 
dencies, which olficoi’s tho Company had no means 
of recalling, and over whom they could exercise no 
real control, while tho territorial possessions were, 
notwithstanding, declared to he still vested in the 
Company, and prayed tho House not to give its 
sanotion to an act which, under the colour of regu-' 
latiiig, would “ annihilate at once the jiowors of the 
Company, and virtually transfer them to the Crown;” 
it represented tho hill as destructive of the rights 
aud interests of tho Company in many other re- 
spects, and at the same time defective in many of 
the purposes for which it was declared to be framed, 
and as tending to destroy the liberties of the sub- 
ject by makin g an immense addition to tlie influence 
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of tlie Crown ; doprccatetl the forfeiture of fran- 
chise without proof of delinquency, and prayed to 
ho heard hy counsel against the hill. The eoq)ora“ 
tion of the city of London also petitioned against 
the hill, reprcsouting it ns of dangerous consfMjuenco 
to the franchises of every coiqiorate body in tho 
kingdom — ^jirofessing to ho alanned by such pro- 
ccediiiga, inasmuch os tho jndvilcges of the city of 
London stood on the satno security as those of tho 
East-India Company, and allo^ng that the bill had 
heon brought into tho Ilotiso M'ith a degree of 
socrocy iiicoinpatiblo with the principles of tho con- 
stitution in matters of such ])uhlic concern. Another 
petition was presented from tho proprietors holding 
a less amount of stock than r£J.,00(), and who would 
he disfranchisocl hy the hill if it should pass into a 
law. They urged tho hardship of depriving them of 
a valuable right without just cause, and deniod tliat 
their disfranchisement would have the olfoct of suj)- 
pressing collusive transfers. Tho Company wore 
heard hy counsel against tho hill as they had prayed, 
but the oloqucnco of the bar seldom shakes the 
*influouco of tho Treasury-bench. Tho hill passed 
tho Commons and was sent to tho Lords. Tho 
Company again petitioned — wore again heard hy 
counsel, hut with no greater effect than in the lower 
House. Tho hill became law, but tho hostile senti- 
ments of a considerable number of poors were re- 
corded in two protests. 

Besides the provisions already noticed, the act 
contained many others of greater or less importance. 
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Among them was one requiring twelve months’ pos- 
session of sfcookj instead of six, as a qualification for 
voting in general courts. By another, it was en- 
acted that the directors should be elected for four 
years in place of one, and that one-fourth part 
the entire number should be renewed annually.,-^ It ' 
also provided, that all the Company’s correspondence 
relating to civil and military affairs, the govern- 
ment of the country, or the administration of the 
revenues, should bo laid before ono of His Majesty’s 
secretaries of state. The rocei])t of presents by 
servants, either of the Crown or the Company, was 
prohibited; and the governor-general, councillors, 
and judges, were restrained from entering into trade, 
or deriving profit from it. ' 

The changes effected by this act may now be 
judged, with a coolness which neither those by 
whom it was introduced, nor those by whom it was 
opposed, could possess. The probibition of the re- 
ceipt of presents was unquestionably good, but the 
Company were quite as willing as the legislature to 
enforce this. Not less beneficial was the provision 
restricting those by whom the government was ex- 
ercised from engaging in trade ; hut this, too, was 
in accordance with the view of the Company. In 
reference to the change of circumstances, it was not 
unreasonable that the political correspondence of 
the Company should be brought to the knowledge 
of the ministers of the Crovm. The Company were 
no longer a mere commercial association ; they had 
to administer the affairs of a great kingdom. The ho- 
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noiir of tliGBritiali Crown and of theih’itiHh nation was 
involved in tlicir porfonnance of tliia duty, and tlioy 
might properly be called upon to shew that it was 
well ])erforjiied. The elmngo in the period for wliich 
the direetora were clioRen to serve was not unsup- 
ported by rea.son. A tenure of nflico confined to ono 
year is too brief to encourage the exercise of firm- 
ness, vigour, and iinlependence. Its tendency is to 
promote vacillating couneilH, and so short a. term 
was, moreover, singnlarly ill adapted to the ptwuliar 
circumstances of tlio Kast-Jndia Company, At tin? 
time under consideration, a year barely sufficed for 
the tvansinission of a de.Kpafcch to or from India, and 
the receipt of an answer. The expediency of the 
judicial changes is le.ss aj>parent. Some change was 
nnclouhtodly called for; hut it has often been doubted 
whether the new court of justice established by tins 
act was adapted to the state of society in which it 
was erected. Its actual working ivill heresafter ho 
scon. The practice of collusive trfuisfors was a 
monstrous evil, calling loudly for remedy. The 
Company wore not insonsihlo of this, and the sub- 
ject bad given rise to much discussion in their 
courts, before the higislature interfered. It would 
perhaps ho too much to affirm, that the regulations 
affecting the right of voting have entirely put an 
end to the practice ; and it may he vain to oxj)ect 
that any legislative enactments can effect this de- 
sirable object. If, however, with regard to some 
parts of this act, doubts may bo entertained, there 
is at least one upon which no doubt can exist ; it is 
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that wliicli gave to parliament the pOAvor of nomi- 
nating the first governor-gonoral and members of 
council. Opinions may differ as to the best mode 
of appointing such functionaries, but feAV persons 
Avill deny that the mode adopted in this case Aras 
among the Avorst. The nomination of men to office 
by parliament is an exc'rcisi* of poAver Avithout rc- 
spousihility. The ministerH of the CroAvm are respon- 
sible for their acts — the Hast-lndia Company, or 
any similar body exercising jiolitical poAi'or, is also 
responHiblc — ^l)nt the responsibility of parliament to 
itself is absurd, and oven unintellig'iblc. An ap- 
piointinont by jjarliamont is an appointment by the 
majority in parliament ; and an appointment by the 
majority in parliament is virtually an appointment 
made by the ministry for the time being, but di- 
vested of that responsibility whicli, in the ordinary 
exercise of their patronage, they incur. Whatovor 
results folloAV, the ministers can neither be punished 
nor censured; the choice was not theira, hut that 
of parliament ; and Avhilo thus enabled to elude re- 
sponsibility, they have an opportunity of covertly 
securing an object which it might neither he safe 
to attempt openly, nor practicable to obtain if so 
attempted. 

With this act begins a new era in the history of 
the East-India Comjiany. The proceedings of the 
new government will be detailed in another chap- 
ter. Here it is only necessary to observe, that 
Warren Hastings, then the actual governor of Ben- 
gal, was named as the head of the new government. 
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Mr. Barwell, a civil servant of tlio Company, and 
then in India, was nominated one of the coimeil. 
The remaining councillors lycre, General Claveriug, 
Colonel Monaou, and Mr, Philip Francis, all of them 
at tho tinio in England. 
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Tiik moinbtu'S of council who had to proceed from chap. ix. 
England, tw? wtdl ay tho chief juatico and imisiio 
judges of tho Suprcimo Court of Judicature, arrived 
at Calcutta in Octohor, 1774, and on tho 21st of A. d. 177 - 1 . 
that month tho new govornmeut was publicly pro- 
claimed, Tho Court of Directors had framed, for 
tho guidaiico of tho govornor-gcneral and council, 
a very long and ininuto code of instructions, com- 
mencing with an injunction to jireserve harmony. 

But from tho moment at which tho voyagors set 
foot on tho shore of Bengal, it was evident that 
there was but small ground for hoping that the good 
advice of tho Court would he followed. The ro-^ 
eoption given by tlio governor-general to his new 
associates was in thoir judgment deficient in respect, 
for though they received a salute from tho battery, 
it consisted of only seventeen guns, whereas they 
were of opinion that they were entitled to twenty- 
one. The minds of all parties were probably well 
prepax'ed for hostility. The voice of Hastings bad 
previously been all-powerful, and he could scarcely 
expect to retain in the new council the command- 
ing influence which lie had previously enjoyed. He 
consequently regarded his now coadjutors with little 
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CHAP. IX. good-will, while of their capacity for office he fornied 
HO favourable judgment. “ He seems, without 
doubt,” says his biogi-ajiher, “ to have entertained 
but an indifferent opinion of the fitness of the in- 
dividuals selected to work out the new system : he 
more than insinuates as much in his confidential 
communications wdth his friends.”* On the other 
hand, the now members of council wore impressed 
with a high sense of their own dignity, selected as 
they had been by no less an aiithority than the 
voice of parliament to assist in restoring to order 
and prosperity the embarrassed affairs of Great Bri- 
tain in the East. Their minds, too, appear to have 
been filled to overflowing with the prevailing im- 
pression of universal misgovernment in India, and 
the elements of discord were thus abundant. They 
soon began to feiment. Mr. Barwell was in the 
interior, and till his arrival the public business and 
the angry passions of the members of the govern- 
ment alike had rest. The accession of the absent 
councillor set both in motion. The governor-gene- 
ral laid before the board a minute, containing a re- 
lation of the principal events of his own adminis- 
tration, and an exposition of the existing state of 
the Company’s affairs. The Rohilla war and the 
Company’s relations with the Vizier necessarily 
fonned prominent topics in this paper, and out of 
these arose the first explosion of ill-feeling. Hastings 
had prevailed upon the Vizier to receive at his court 

* Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Warren Hast- 
iags, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, vol. i. page 451, 
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a British resident, and a gentleman named Middle- chap. is. 
ton had been appointed to the office. Between the 
resident and the governor many communications 
had passed, which the latter had not submitted, and 
did not intend to submit, to his colleagues. General 
Clavering called for this correspondence, as well as 
for any of a similar nature between the governor 
and Colonel Champion. Hastings answered, that 
he would lay before the board extracts of all parts of 
the letters, both of the resident and Colonel Cham- 
pion, which related to public affairs ; but as the letters 
might, and he believed did, contain things not pro- 
per for public record, he declined submitting them 
entire. The general persisted, and was supported 
by; Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis. Hastings re- 
corded a dissent from the decision of the majority — ' 
his three ojiponents protested against his dissent, 
and within a week after the proclamation of the 
new government its members were engaged in bitter 
strife and fierce recrimination. The governor-ge- 
neral continued immovable in his determination not 
to lay before the hoard the whole of the correspon- 
dence. His opponents no less obstinately adhered 
to them demand for its production ; but as they had 
no means of enforcing the demand against the 
will of Hastings, they of necessity were forced to 
submit. They had, however, an expedient by which 
they could annoy the governor-general, if they could 
not conquer him. Colonel Monson suggested the re- 
cal of Mr. Middleton. General Clavering and Mr. 

Francis supported the proposal — Mr. Barwell took 
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constituting a majority of the board, their views 
necessarily prevailed, and a resolution for the reoal 
of the resident at the court of the Vizier was passed. 
Another resolution followed, directing Mr. Middleton 
to bring with him the whole of his correspondence 
during his residence at the court of Oude, in- 
cluding all that the governor-general had I'efused. 
The next subject of discussion was the choice of a 
successor to Mr. Middleton. Hastings was requested 
to nominate some person, but declined. General 
Clavering then proposed that the duties of the resi- 
dent should be transferred to Colonel Champion, the 
officer commanding the brigade on service in Oude. 
Mr. Harwell objected to the office of resident being 
united with the chief military command, and the go- 
vernor agreed in the objection ; but Colonel Monson 
and Mr. Francis supporting General Clavering, his 
resolution was carried. Hastings was subjected to 
the mortification of being instructed to write to the 
Vizier, apprizing him of the removal of a resident 
whom the writer wished to countenance, and of 
the appointment of a successor to whom he had ob- 
jected ; but he had the satisfaction of again record- 
ing his dissent. The next movement of the oppo- 
sition party in the council was to propose an imme- 
diate demand for the forty lacs which the Vizier had 
engaged to pay, and for such further sums as might 
be due from that prince. This demand was to "be 
made by Colonel Champion, and it was proposed to 
instruct him, that if all the money could not be had, 
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he was to obtain as much as possible, and security chap. ix. 
for the remainder ; that if the demand should be 
resisted, he was to protest, and within fourteen days 
retire into the Company’s territory, unless there 
were difficulty or danger in such a stej) ; that in 
any case, after the negotiations should be concluded, 
he should withdraw his force within the limits of 
the prownce of Oude, and unless its continuance 
should be required for the defence of the original 
dominions of the Vizier, or of Korah and Allahabad, 
return with it to cantonments at Dinapore. These 
proposals were opposed by the governor-general and 
Mr. Barwell, and a war of minutes ensued, consuming 
much time and covering a vast mass of paper, but 
ending, as it must have been foreseen by all parties 
that it would end, in the triumph of Hastings’s op- 
ponents. The combatants now resolved to appeal 
to their superiors. On the 30th November, only a.d. i?74. 
forty-one days after the landing of the new council- 
lors had been announced, by what they regarded as 
the stinted measure of honour conveyed by seven- 
teen discharges of artillery, they laid before the 
board a letter which they had prepared for trans- 
mission to the Court of Directors. It consisted of 
no less than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them 
of considerable length, and all full charged with 
denunciations of the governor-general’s policy. This 
document was prepared with a view to its being 
perused by other parties than those to whom it was 
addressed. In a note which accompanied the de- 
livery of the letter to the hoard, the framers of it 
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CHAP. IX. observe, “ the whole of the papers, as they appre- 
hend, must, in obedience to the act of parliament, be 
transmitted by the Court of Directors to one of His 
Majjesty’s principal secretaries of state.” 

Tho members of the council of Bengal could not 
directly address the ministera of the Crown — at 
least, they could not officially address them; but 
there can be little doubt that this letter was in- 
tended for the ministry, though ostensibly addressed 
to another authority.* The governor-general, like 
his adversaries, laid his case before the Court of Di- 
rectors in a separate communication, and the Couif 
were thus enlightened by three sets of despatches on 
the same subject — one from the governor-general 
and council in the usual form, another from the 
governor-general only, and a third from three mem- 
bers of the council. Mr. Barwell, though agreeing 
with the governor-general, declined to become a 
party to his appeal. Regarding such communica- 
tions as irregular and improper, he contented him- 
self with recording a minute expressing that opinion, 
and stating his general concurrence in the views of 
the governor-general. 

Whatever opinion might be formed of the justice 
or policy of the Rohilla war, whatever views might 
be entertained of the disposition of the Vizier to 
fulfil his engagements, the course forced upon the 
governor-general by the majority of the council was 

* Both parties probably addressed tbe ministers privately. 
Hastings certainly did. Sec a Letter from bim to Lord North, 
in Gleig’s Memoirs, vol.i, page 471. 
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obyiously unwise. It was the dictate, not of a cool and chap. ix. 
deliberate consideration of the circumstances of the 
case — not of an honest judgment, sound or unsound — ■ 
but of blind passion and headlong wilfulness. Had the 
measures of the council been acted upon in the temper 
in which they were conceived, and had they been 
encoimtored by the Yizier in a like temper, there 
would have been no choice but to abandon so much 
of the debt as the Vizier might decline to pay, or 
to enforce the demand by the sword. A variety of 
circumstances combined to avert such an extremity. 

The Vizier had begun to diminish his debt. Mr. 
Middleton, on obeying the call for his return, brought 
with him fifteen lacs. Eight more were obtained 
through other channels; the remainder of the ac- 
count was to bo settled, not with the Vizier, but 
with his successor. The health of Shoojah-ad-Dow- 
lah had for some time been declining, and early in 
February, 1775, he died. He was succeeded in the a.d. ii75. 
possession of his dominions by his son, Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, who also, after much negotiation and with 
some difficulty, was ultimately recognized by the 
Emperor as his Vizier. This honour, however, was 
not attained by the prince till fourteen months after 
the death of his father. 

Vai'ious minor disputes in the council must he 
passed over. The deatli of the Vizier gave occasion 
to a quarrel of greater dignity and importance. The 
majority in the council, General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, chose to consider all the 
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CHAP. IX. obligations by wliieb the British GoYcrnment was 
connected with the late Vizier as merely personal — 
consequently as terminated by the death of the party 
with whom they were contracted ; and they regarded 
that event as affording an opportunity of making a 
better bargain with the Vizier’s successor. Mr. 
Bristow was appointed resident at the court of 
Oudo, and by him a treaty was concluded, by 
which the new Soubahdar agreed to sim’endor 
to the British Govemment Benares and certain 
other districts, which the throe members of coun- 
cil reported would produce an annual revenue 
of twenty-two lacs ; and also to pay for the aid of 
the English brigade, when stationed with him, fifty 
thousand rupees per annum more than his prede- 
cessor had undertaken to pay. The framers of this 
treaty evinced a tender regard for their successors 
in office, by relieving them from any difficulty as to 
the duration of the engagement. The obligation of 
the English authorities to respect the provisions of 
the treaty was expressly limited to the life of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah. This considerate provision is the more 
remarkable, as the majority of the council under 
whom the treaty was concluded do not appear to 
have felt any difficulty in relieving themselves from 
all regard to the treaty concluded by the government 
which preceded theirs with the Vizier. 

The three councillors were greatly proud of the 
achievement of this treaty. “ The measure,” said 
they, “ is strictly and exclusively ours : the original 
plan was opposed in every step by the governor- 
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general and Mr. Barwell.”* Hastings recorded liis chap. ix. 
conviction that it vras not liononrable to extort 
from the prince “ concessions inconsistent with our 
former treaties, to which the necessity of his situa- 
tion alone obliged him, however unwilling, to sub- 
mit,” f and the judgment of posterity must confirm 
the sentence. Remarkable indeed it is, that the 
men who were so keenly alive to the injustice of 
the Rohilla war, should themselves conceive and 
carry into effect an act of deliberate injustice to an 
ally, on the vei7 spot where they had proclaimed 
themselves the champions of righteousness, and 
while the ink was scarcely dry with which they had 
recorded their abhorrence of the crooked policy of 
their colleague and president. Such a circumstance 
pours a stream of light upon their pertinacious op- 
position to every act of the governor, and renders it 
impossible for the most extended charity to attri- 
bute it to any pure or honourable motive. 

Hitherto the differences between the two parties 
in the council had reference to matters of public 
policy. The rancour of their animosity was now to 
be influenced by the investigation of charges affect- 
ing the personal integrity of the governor-general. 

His accusers were many, his enemies in the council 
well disposed to listen to them — ^but Hastings denied 

* Address from General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 

Francis, to the Court of Directors, 21st November, 1775. Ap- 
pendix 157 to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782. ^ 

f Observations on Minute of General Clavering, Colonel Mon- 
son, and Mr. Francis, by Governor-general, in Appendix 157 to 
Fifth Report. 

P 2 
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CHAP. IX. their right to institute such inquiries, and claimed 
the privilege of dissolving any meeting of council in 
■which such questions were entered upon. This 
claim his opponents resisted, and on his quitting the 
chair on such occasions, they placed in it one of 
their own number, and continued their inquiries. 
Charges were preferred by the Ranee of Bur d wan 
invol'ving the governor-general, his banyan, and 
several other European and native functionaries. 
These accusations appear to have been supported by 
little or no evidence deserving of credit, and almost 
the only ground for attaching any weight to them 
was furnished by Mr. Graham, a servant of the Com- 
pany, and one of the accused parties, who, as a pre- 
liminary to inquiry, demanded that the Ranee should 
give security for the payment of a penalty in case 
she should fail in establishing her charges. From 
another quarter, a charge was made of corruption in 
the fouj dairy of Hooghly, in which it was alleged 
that the governor-general participated. The party 
by whom the charge was brought forward was anx- 
ious to obtain the office of foujdar for himself, and 
offered to undertake it at half the salary then paid. 
The foujdar was summoned to answer for his con- 
duct, but either from conscious guilt or personal 
scruple, he objected to be examined on oath. The 
governor-general defended him ; but this, prqbably, 
only furnished an additional reason for visiting his 
, contumacy with severity. He was dismissed from 
his office, but his accuser did not benefit, as he had 
hoped, by the result. The conduct of Hastings in 
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rofuBing to defend himself against these charges, or chap. ix. 
to permit them to bo inquired into by the board of 
which he was the head, has been regarded as afford- 
ing presumption of his guilt. But it may be suffi- 
ciently accounted for upon other motives. It might 
ai-ise from an honest conviction that it was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of his office to reply to 
charges which he declared founded in falsehood and 
forgery. It might be attributable to a belief that the 
council was not a proper tribunal for the investigation 
of such charges, or a conviction that from his asso- 
ciates he had little cliance of an impartial decision. 

It might have its origin in constitutional haughtiness 
of temper, of which Hastings had more than an 
ordinary share. On the other hand, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the majority in the council 
either suborned or encouraged false evidence, know- 
ing or believing it to be such. Their hatred of the 
governor-general led them hastily to listen to any 
imputations against him, and to estimate tlie truth 
of the charges by their passions, not their judgment. 

They had little or no experience of tlie native 
character — ^they knew not with what facility false 
charges are manufactured in India — ^with what inge- 
nuity supported — with what pertinacity maintained. 

They might loiow something of the feeling which 
leads the worldly wise to woo the smile of new- 
born power by insulting or persecuting those over 
whom it has triumphed, for this feeling exists and 
operates to a greater or less degree in all countries 
and states of society ; but they did not know the 
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CHAP. IX. extent to wliicli it prevails in India, nor the fearful 
forms in which it is sometimes indulged. The go- 
vernor-general was now governor only in name. The 
natural influence of his position was destroyed, and 
the fact of his having a casting vote in an assembly 
of five availed nothing, where three systematically 
and invariably voted together, and ahvays in oppo- 
sition to the chair. To the quickness of native 
perception this state of things afforded an index 
pointing out the path to success. Whoever sought 
to recommend himself to the majority in council 
attacked the governor-general. Whoever had an 
object to gain, which, under other circumstances, 
might be regarded as hopeless, saw in the evil pas- 
sions which distracted the council the means of 
gratifying his wishes. Whoever bore enmity to the 
governor-general readily discerned that this was the 
time to seek revenge. 

One of the charges which press most heavily on 
the character of Hastings, arose out of the extra- 
ordinary appointment of Munny Begum to the 
guardianship of the infant Nabob. In the exami- 
nation of her receipts and disbursements, a large 
sum was discovered to be unaccounted for. The 
Begum was placed under restraint, and an inquiry 
instituted into the defalcation ; when she stated that 
a considerable sum had been paid to the governor- 
general. That something was given and received 
was not denied, but it was alleged to have been 
paid on account of extraordinary expenses incurred 
by the govemoE-general’s residence at Moorsheda- 
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bad, and to be sanctioned by custom. It had for chap. ix. 
some time been clearly the intention of the Court 
of Directors that their servants should receive no- 
thing beyond their regular and authorized emolu- 
ments, and the plea of custom is a poor one when 
placed in opposition to duty.* The transaction 
acquires a darker hue from the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the appointment in which it originated. 

Opinions may indeed diflPer as to the extent of 
Hastings’s culpability, but he must be a warm 
partizan indeed who will go the length of declaring 
that the hands of the governor-general were alto- 
gether clean. If he were entitled to any extra allow- 
ance while at Moorshedabad, he should have drawn 
such allowance openly, and brought it to account in 
the ordinary way; while the sum received from 
Munny Begum, if the receipt were proper, should 
have been carried to the credit of the Company. 

If he had no claim to additional allowances, there is 
nothing to discuss, and his conduct is without even 
the shadow of excuse. 

The charge of taking money from Munny 
Begum was originally preferred by the acute and 
profligate Nuncomar. On the 11th March, 1775, a. d. 1775 . 
Mr. Francis informed the board that he had that 

* Hastings was bound by covenant not to receive presents . Two 
of his predecessors had hound themselves by oath. Clive framed 
an oath to be taken in the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta by the 
governor, and took it himself. It was also taken by Mr. Verelst. 

It is remarkable that Hastings did not take it ; but it is fair to 
state that it was not taken by his immediate predecessor, Mr. 

Cartier. 
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CHAP, IX. morning been visited by this extraordinary person, 
Tvho had delivered to him a paper, addressed to 
the governor and council, and demanded of him, 
as a duty belonging to his office as a councillor of 
the slate, to lay it before the board. Mr. Francis 
added, that he thought he could not, consistently 
with his duty, refuse to receive a paper from a 
person of Nuncomar s rank, but that he was un- 
acquainted with the contents of it. He had, how- 
ever, some suspicion as to its tenour. It accused 
the governor-general of receiving bribes to a vast 
amount; among other instances, he was charged with 
taking two lacs and a half of rupees from Munny 
Begnm, and something more than a lac from Nun- 
comar himself, as the consideration for the arrange- 
ment which placed his son Goodias in office. On a 
future day, another communication from Nuncomar 
was produced and read, but it contained nothing but 
assurances of the writer’s veracity. Colonel Monson 
then moved that Nuncomar should be called before 
the board, to substantiate his charge. The motion 
was opposed by Hastings, and his reasons for oppos- 
ing it were recorded in a somewhat angiy minute.' 
“ Before the question is put,” he said, “ I deolat^e that 
I will not suffer Nuncomar to appear before the board 
as my accuser. I know what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this administra- 
tion. I will not sit at this hoard in the charactei- of a 
criminal, nor do I acknowledge the members of the 
board to be my judges.” Ho then adverted to the 
rmremitting hostility which he had encountered in 
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the three memhers of council opposed to him — chap. ix. 
hostility first manifested in opposition to his public 
acts, and subsequently in personal attacks upon him ; 
and, after shortly glancing at some former charges, 
dwelt at length upon Mr. Francis’s conduct in bring- 
ing forward those of Nuncomar. “ Mr. Francis,” he 
said, “has declared that he was called upon by 
Rajah Nuncomar, as a duty belonging to his office as 
a councillor of this state, to lay the packet which con- 
tained them (the accusations) before the board ; that 
he conceived that he could not, consistently with his 
duty, refuse such a letter, at the instance of a person 
of theRajali’s rank, and did accordingly receive it, and 
laid it before the board, declaring, at the same time, 
that he was unacquainted with the contents of it. 

I believe that the Court of Directors, and those to 
whom these proceedings shall be made known, will 
think differently of this action of Mr. Francis ; that 
Nuncomar was guilty of great insolence and disre- 
spect in the demand which he made of Mr. Francis ; 
and that it was not a duty belonging to the office 
of a councillor of this state, to make himself the 
carrier of a letter, which would have been much 
more pi'operly committed to the hands of a peon or 
hircurrah, or delivered by the writer of it to the 
secretary himself. Mr. Francis has acknowledged 
that he apprehended in general that it contained 
some charge against me. If the charge was false, 
it was a libel : it might have been false for any thing 
Mr. Francis could know to the contrary, since he 
was unacquainted with the contents of it ; in this 
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CHAP. IX, instance, therefore, lie incuiTod the hazard of pre- 
senting a libel to the board — ^this Avas not a duty 
belonging to his office as a councillor of state.” 
Hastings then stated, that he had expected such an 
attack upon him; that he had seen a paper, con- 
taining many accusations against him, which he was 
told was carried to Colonel Monson by Nuncomar, 
who was, moreover, employed for some hours in 
private, explaining to the colonel the nature of the 
cliarges. A translation of this paper Hastings pro- 
duced, and desired it to be recorded. He charged 
his opponents with being parties to the accusations 
of which they asserted then- right to be judges, and 
then proceeds thus : — “ The chief of this administra- 
tion, your superior, gentlemen, appointed by the 
legislature itself, shall I sit at this board to be 
arraigned in the presence of a wretch whom you 
well know to be the basest of mankind ? I believe 
I need not mention his name, but it is Nuncomar. 
Shall I sit to hear men, collected from the dregs 
of the people, give evidence at his dictating against 
my character and conduct? I will not. You may, 
if you please, form yourselves into a committee fpy 
the investigation of these matters in any manner 
which you think proper ; but I will repeat, that I 
will not meet Nuncomar at the board, nor suifer 
Nuncomar to be examined at the board, nor have 
you a right to it — nor can it answer any other pur- 
pose than that of vilifying and insulting me to 
insist upon it.”* Colonel Monson called for the 
* Minute recorded 13th March, 1775. 
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name of Hastings’s informant as to the alleged visit char. ix. 
of Nuncomar to him. Hastings refused to give it, but 
referred to Mr. Harwell to confirm his statement as 
to the existence of such a report. Mr. Harwell did 
confirm it ; when Colonel Monson declared, that he 
had never seen any paper in the Persian or any 
comitry language, which contained any accusation 
against the governor-general; hut it is observable, 
that he did not deny having held intercourse with 
Nuncomar. He appeared, however, to think his 
disclaimer very complete; for he prefaced it with 
the sarcastic remark, that he presumed “ an asser- 
tion even from the governor-general himself” would 
“ have no more weight or influence in the opinion 
of the world than from a private member ” of the 
“ board.” This will illustrate the tone and spirit in 
which the proceedings of the government of Cal- 
cutta were then carried on. The motion, that Nun- 
comar be called before the board, was of course car- 
ried. The governor-general declared the council 
dissolved, and departed. Mr. Harwell followed his 
example. The remaining members denied that an 
adjournment could take jilace but by a vote of the 
majority. General Clavering took the chair, and 
the three associates proceeded to examine Nunco- 
mar. After he retired, a messenger was sent to 
Hastings, apprizing him of the fact, and inviting 
him to resume the chair. Hastings refused to reply 
to this, as a message from the board ; but sent his 
compliments to General Clavering, Mr. Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, and begged to decline meeting 
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CHAP. IX. them in council at so late an hour, and when it was 
not possible to assemble a full board, from Mr. Bar- 
well being gone into the country ; but expressed a 
hope of meeting them in the revenue department 
on the following day. The next step of the majo- 
rity was, to pass a resolution, declaring that it ap- 
peared that money to the amount of three lacs and 
fifty-four thousand rupees had been received by the 
governor-general in the manner described by Nun- 
comar, and that such money of I’ight belonged to 
the East-India Comjiany — a resolution naturally 
enough followed by another, calling upon the go- 
vernor-general to pay the amount into the Com- 
pany’s treasury for their use. The secretary conveyed 
these resolutions to Hastings, who refused to receive 
or to give any answer to them. Another resolution 
was thereupon passed, that the proceedings should 
be transmitted to the Company’s attorney, for the 
purpose of being submitted to counsel for their 
opinion how to proceed for the recovery of the 
money. On a future day, it was resolved to sum- 
mon certain witnesses : Hastings advised them not 
to attend. The majority resolved that the refusal, 
was a high indignity to the board. The governor- 
general once more declared the board dissolved, 
and retired ; whereupon those who remained passed 
a resolution, declaring that the board was not dis- 
solved. The secretary was ordered to summon the 
contumacious witnesses, but they were not to be 
found. One of them subsequently appeared, but 
was not subjected to any punishment 
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The struggle now assumed a more serious charac- chap, ix, 
ter. Proceedings were instituted in the supreme court 
against Nuncomar and some other persons for conspir- 
ing to cause a native, named Camul-oo-Deen, to write 
a petition to the council, reflecting falsely and inju- 
riously on the governor-general, Mr. Barwell, Mr. 

George Vansittai-t, and some natives. The inquiry oc- 
cupied twelve hours ; and its result was, that Nunco- 
mai* and another person, a European, were required 
to give security to appear to take their trial at the 
next assizes.* On the day after this took place, 

* So it appears from. Hastings’s letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors, 16th May, 1775. A paper of the same date, signed by 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, states the 
same fact, with the addition, that all the parties to the prosecu- 
tion, except Mr. Hastings and Mr. Vansittart, had retired from it, 
and that the accused were held to bail at their suit only. In 
another paper, dated the 3rd August following, the same members 
of council say — “ The Rajah (Nuncomar) was summoned to at- 
tend a meeting of the judges on the 20th April last, when he and 
Mr. Fowke underwent an examination of several hours, upon a 
charge of conspiracy against the governor-general and others. It 
appeared to us, that the evidence, ear parte, against them could 
not he very strong or conclusive, since they were not held to had, 
and the gentlemen against whom they we^e supposed to have con- 
spired had four days allowed them to consider whether they would 
prosecute or not.” The date here given, the 20th April, is that 
assigned by Hastings as the date on which the parties were held 
to b^. On neither side, indeed, does there appear to have Ifeen 
scrupulosity as to the mode in which the transaction was re- 
ported. Hastings conceals the facts, that the charge of crimi- 
nality extended to other persons as well as the two held to bail, 
and that part of the accusers had abandoned the prosecution ; 
while Clavering, Monson, and Francis, after stating, on the 16th 
May, that Nuncomar and another were held to hail, asserted, 
within three months afterwards, that they were not. 
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CHAP. IX. the “ gentlemen of the majority,” as Hastings called 
th^m, expressed their sympathy with Nnncomar by 
a yisit of ceremony. What might have been the 
result of the prosecution for conspiracy is left to 
conjecture ; for, before it could he brought to trial, 
Nuncomar was the object of an accusation far more 
grave in its character and more fearful in its con- 
sequences. He was apprehended on a charge of 
forgery. The majority of the council, as might be 
expected, ranged themselves on the side of the pri- 
soner ; and circumstances conspired to afford them 
an opportunity of manifesting their regard for him, 
by elevating his son to an office of the highest trust 
and dignity. About the time of the apprehension of 
Nuncomar, the discovery was made that of the sum 
appropriated to the support of the Nabob, apart only 
had been applied to its professed object. Munny 
Begum was forthwith suspended from the exercise 
of her functions of guardian to the prince, and the 
charge was conferred on Goodias. 

Nuncomar was committed, tried, found guilty, 
and hanged. This was the first instance in which 
the punishment of death had ever been inflicted in 
India in retribution of the crime of forgery. The 
excitement produced by it was proportioned to the 
novelty of the event. Nuncomar, too, was a man 
of gi’eat wealth — he had been possessed of extra- 
ordinary power: the subjecting such a man to an 
infamous punishment was scarcely less startling than 
the disproportion which, in native judgment, existed 
between the offence and its consequences. Above 
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all, Nuncomar was a Hindoo of the highest caste, chap. ix. 
As a hrahmin, his person was regarded as inviolable, 
fdad he committed all possible crimes, banishment,* 
mitigated by the privilege of carrying away all his 
property, was the severest penalty to which he could 
he subject; and, by his countrymen, forgery was 
scarcely deemed a crime at all. Under the influ- 
ence of all the feelings excited by this unprece- 
dented case, no native expected that the sentence 
of the court would he carried into cff'ect.f The 
approach of the day of execution, without auy inti- 
mation of the postponement of the fatal punishment, 
scarcely affected their belief. It came, and with it 
the awful preparation for inflicting the last penalty 
of the law. Nuncomar met it with even more 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave, of his 
friends; but neither his countenance, deportment, 
nor intervening occupations indicated any internal 
conflict. After the departure of those on whom his 
eyes were never again to rest, he engaged himself 
in writing notes and examining accounts, as though 
transacting ordinary business under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He entered with a calm step the 
palanquin which was to bear him to an ignominious 
death, and ascended the steps of the seaflfbld with 
equal firmness. The crowd collected was immense. 

* See Volume I. pages 6 and 7. 

t A native had heen convicted of forgery, and sentenced to 
death, by the Mayor’s court of Calcutta, which court was super- 
seded by the supreme court ; but he had not been executed. He 
was recommended to the mercy of the Crown, and finally par- 
doned. 
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CHAP. IX. The Hindoo portion of it was convulsed by confiiot- 
ing feelings of doubt, rage, despair, shame, and 
pity. The Mahometan spectators, it is said, felt joy 
at the downfal of the artful and unrelenting enemy 
of Mahomed Roza Khan. The feelings of the one 
party were soon to be outraged, and those of the other 
gratified, by the conclusion of the spectacle which 
had brought them together. The signal was given — 
the platform on which the criminal stood prepared 
for death sunk from beneath his feet, and the spirit 
of Nuncomar was on its way to a more awful tri- 
bunal than that before which he had lately appeared. 
The effect upon the Hindoos, who formed the great 
mass of the assembled crowd, resembled that of an 
earthquake. Uttering a wild and piercing cry, they 
fled from the spot — force and panic carried with 
them the rest of the multitude, so that none re- 
mained near the place of execution but the servants 
of the law, and the few brahmin followers whose 
duty it was to take charge of the culprit’s body. 

The trial and execution of Nuncomar have given 
rise to discussions almost without number. The 
legality of the proceedings has been questioned — 
their justice denied — and the motives of those en- 
gaged in them impugned. The supposed illegality 
rests upon the assertion that the criminal law of 
England does not extend to its outlying possessions, 
unless they be specially named. This is a question 
purely technical, and far too important to be dis- 
cussed incidentally. For these reasons, it may here 
be passed by. The question of the justice of the 
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proceedings, which ended in the execution of Nun- chap, ix 
comar, stands on different grounds ; and, with re- 
ference to the violent and long-protracted contro- 
versy to which it gave rise, it would not he excus- 
ahle to pass it over without notice. 

In India, the crime of forgery, as has been ob- 
served, had never been punished with death. Not- 
withstanding its dangerous character, it was regard- 
ed ihhre as a slight and venial offence, and it may 
be feared that, if dexterously performed, those who 
were uninjured by the crime would be more ready 
to admire the ingenuity of the perpetrator than 
to condemn his want of honesty. The English law, 
with its severe provisions against forgery, was un- 
known to the mass of the people within the circle 
of the supreme court, and its sudden application, 
without preparation and without notice, appeals 
similar in effect to that of an ea? post facto law. The 
execution of Nuncomar has further been alleged 
to partake of the odious and unjust character of 
such a law, on the ground that ,the imputed forgery 
was committed about four years before the erection 
of the court which took cognizance of it. In op- 
position to the first of these positions, it has been 
urged, that ignorance of tlie law is never held to 
afford an excuse for the breach of it, and that all 
parties subject to its operation arc supposed to be 
ac(j[uainted with its provisions. To the second, it is 
answered, that although the supreme com-t of judi- 
dature was not in existence till 1774, there was 
previously in Calcutta a court administering English 
VOB. II. 
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CHAP. IX. Jaw, and wlnoli had in one instance coiiYicted a 
native of tlie same offence as that with which Nun- 
coinar was chai'ged.* It has been doubted wliether 
that court ought to have exercised any criminal 
jurisdiction with regard to natives; but such juris- 
diction liad been exorcised by it, and the supreme 
court was the legitimate successor to its functions. 

This objection, therefore, may be dismissed. It 
might not have been an imiiroper one to urge in 
arrest of the judgment of the court which con- 
demned Nuncomar, but it cannot be admitted to 
influence the opinion of those who have now to re- 
view the jiroccedings in his case. 

The answer to the first objection is less satisfactory. 
It is true that ignorance of the law is not permitted, 
and cannot be permitted, to operate as a bar to the 
conviction of an offender ; but a merciful judge will 
always take note of such ignorance, if real, in ap- 
portioning punishment. Neither must it be for- 
gotten, that the ignorance of a Hindoo of that time 
of the provisions of English law is altogether diffe- 
rent from the ignorance which exists in any countiy 
of the law under which the peoiffe of that cpiintry 
and their ancestors have lived. Not only yd's' the 
law of comparatively recent introduction, but it whs 
in many respects so much at variance with all their 
previous experience, knowledge, habits, and modes 
of thought, that while the best infonned among 
them must have found difiiculty in understanding it, 
it AVas to those less advantageously situated a colleC- 

* See note on a former page. 
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tion of strange things, of which their imaginations chap, ix. 
could embody no lineament or feature. Under such 
circumstances, the harshness of inflicting upon igno- 
rance the same punishment which is assigned to 
deliberate and conscious disobedience, is of an 
aggravated character. It is true, indeed, that the 
oifence punished in the person of Nuncomar was 
p.ot like offences against the revenue and some 
others — the pure creation of the law. No man 
whoso moral perceptions are sound can doubt that 
in resorting to forgery to deprive another of his pro- 
perty he is doing wrong : but the moral perceptions 
of those among whom the English law was thus 
suddenly introduced were not sound; they were 
corrupted and debased by the false medium through 
which successive generations had been accustomed 
to contemplate their rights and duties, and to some 
of the plainest dictates of morality they were in- 
sensible. To men thus surrounded by contaminating 
influences — men who had never enjoyed the benefit 
of a pure moral atmosphere, extraordinary consi- 
deration was due. The single instance which had 
occurred of a conviction for forgery in the mayor’s 
oom’t of Calcutta was probably known to few ex- 
cept the parties immediately interested in it. The 
case of Nuncomar had from various causes attracted 
unusual attention, and it offered a fitting occasion 
for making the law known — awhile the court, by 
exercising their power of respiting the convict, with 
a view to the extension of the mercy of the Crown, 
might have relieved themselves and the law that 

G 2 
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CHAP. IX, they administered from the imputations of injustice 
and cruelty, which, from their jiursuing a different 
course, have been freely cast upon both. In the 
discussions to which this extraordinary case has 
given rise, considerations have been sometimes in- 
troduced which ought to be excluded from it. The 
question of the abstract justice of the law which 
punishes forgery with death is one of these. With 
this question the judges had no concern. They had 
neither the right nor the power to vary the law 
— their sole duty was to administer it with discre- 
tion and with mercy. The evidence, too, on which 
Nuncomar was convicted, has been impugned ; but 
it was sufficient to satisfy the grand jury that 
there was good cause to send the prisoner to trial, 
and sufficient to satisfy the jury before whom that 
trial took place of his guilt. If the jury were 
honestly satisfied, it is probable that the court 
was satisfied also. The conduct of the judges on 
other occasions shewed that they had no doubt of 
their jurisdiction; and though they cannot be ac- 
quitted of acting with a degree of harshness and 
precipitancy which it may not be too much to cha- 
racterize as indecent,* there is nothing tp uQMiot 
them of having acted corruptly. There are motives 
sufficient to account for their cohduct, which, though 


* The counsel for Nuncomar endeavoured to prevail on the 
foreman of the jury, by whom the prisoner had been tried, to 
join in an application to the judges for the exercise of clemency. 
The chief justice iji open court censured the counfeel for this 
proper attempt to save the life of his client. 
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not all of a creditable character, ai’e far le&s injurious chap. ix:. 
to their reputation than that to which the execution 
of Nuncomar has been often attributed. They ap- 
pear to have been men of contracted minds, who 
had satisfied themselves not only that the law of 
England was the best for the people amongst whom 
it had grown up to maturity — ^not only that it was 
light that the law of England should be introduced 
and acted upon universally throughout the British 
dominions, but that it was the duty of all people 
within those dominions, whether they ever heard of 
English law or not, to understand it. They enter- 
tained no consideration for the wide difference be- 
tween the country from which the law came and 
the country in which they wore called upon to ad- 
minister it. Their entire conduct manifested this. 

Destitute of all enlarged views, cither of jui-ispru- 
dence or of the principles of human nature, the 
supreme court was to them the Avorld. In addition 
to this failing, they were influenced by the most in- 
flated notions of their own dignity, and the most ex- 
travagant anxiety to extend the jurisdiction of their 
court far and wide. Whether they were actuated 
by other motives — whether, within the mind of the 
chief justice more especially, any of a darker nature 
operated, can never be known — ^there is no evi- 
dence — ^there perhaps will be always some suspicion. 

Equal obscurity hangs over the question as to the 
participation of Hastings in this unhappy transac- 
tion. The accusation rests entirely or a combi- 
nation . of circumstances, which might have been 
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CHAP. IX, fortuitous. Nuncomar had stood forward as the ac- 
cuser of Hastings. Hastings had instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against Nuncomar and others for an alleged 
conspiracy. The charge does not appear to have 
been very readily susceptible of proof; and the 
general opinion seems to have been, that it would 
fail. Exactly at the time when, if Hastings were 
guilty, and the accuser capable of substantiating his 
charge, it was most important to the governor- 
general that he should be removed, Nuncomar is 
apprehended on a charge of forgery committed 
several years before — ^the prosecutor being a native, 
who, it may be presumed, shared in the dislike of 
the supreme court believed to have been then gene- 
rally entertained by his countrymen. The accused 
party is tried and convicted. The court have the 
power of respiting the sentence ; and, with refer- 
ence to the unusual circumstances of the case, re- 
spite seems desirable. They, however, refuse ; and 
the chief justice, who had been the schoolfellow of 
Hastings, and remained his personal friend, masii- 
fests some displeasure at an attempt of the prisoner’s 
counsel to procure an application for clemency. The 
prisoner is executed ; his- fate is ascribed to his hos- 
tility to the governor-general ; and it is alleged, that 
men were thenceforward afraid of preferring charges 
against that functionary. Such is the case against 
Hastings. On the other hand, it is urged, that the 
prosecutor in this case was a person with whom 
Hastings had no connection ; that he could not in- 
terfere with the proceedings of the supreme, court; 
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that Nixncomar, from the moment of his apprehension chap. ix. 
to that of his execution, was in the hands of the 
law ; and that it was not in the power of the gover- 
nor-general either to accelerate or to suspend his 
punishment. All this is unquestionably true; and 
it is not less true that, in the sifting inquiries which 
at a later period took place into this proceeding, 
when evidence was sought with a degree of assi- 
duity rarely exercised, no evidence was found ; and 
whether Hastings, in relation to the trial and exe- 
cution of Nimoomar, was guilty or unfortunate, is a 
question which can never be satisfactorily answ^ercd. 

It is involved in that impenetrable mystery which 
hangs over so much of the public life of that re- 
markable man. 

The death of Nuncomar was succeeded by a com- 
parative calm. The state of feeling in the council 
remained unaltered, and the majority continued to 
determine and to act without reference to the views 
of the governor-general and the single member Avho 
supported him. But the stream of accusation, which 
had set so strongly and so formidably against Hast- 
ings, ceased to flow. Men were appalled by the 
fate of the chief accuser, and the governor-general 
qnjoyed a degree of peace in this respect, to which 
he had long been a stranger. 

Soon after the intriguing life of Nuncomar had 
been closed by an ignominious death, his old rival, 

Mahomed Reza Khan, attained a triumph. The 
Qourt of Directors having become satisfied of his 
innocence, and of the infamy of his accuser Nunco- 
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CHAP. IX, mar, bad directed his restoration to office. There 
was .some ambiguity in the orders of the Court, and 
the two parties in council, in, conformity with what was 
now long-established custom, adopted different con- 
structions of them. The will of the majority was, 
that Mahomed Rem Khan should be restored to his 
.foimer charge, which involved the duties which 
had been assigned to Goodias. The latter, hovf- 
ever, was consoled in some degree for his loss, by 
appointment to another office ; but inferior in trust, 
dignity, and emolument to his former post. 

Little occurred at the board to disturb the mo- 

ill 

notony of eternal bickering till the death of Colonel 
A.D. i?76. Monson, which took jilace in Sejffember, 1776. 

This event reduced the two parties in council to an 
equality in point of numbers ; but as the governor- 
general had the casting vote, its effects were to 
reverse the former position of the combatants, and 
to throw into the hands of Hastings all the power 
' , which his opponents had previously exercised. What 

followed may readily be anticipated. Hastings ex- 
ercised his long-lost authority in the same spirit 
which actuated its former possessors ; and he. pro- 
ceeded without ceremony to annul such of, theiriiadts. , 
as were most offensive to him. When the couaioxl 
insisted on the recal of Mr. Middleton from.Oude, 
the functions of the resident had been temporarily 
' /vested in the officer commanding the brigade. After 
/ a time, the hoard agreed to appoint a civil servant 

to the office of resident; but they were far from 
agreeing as to thp person, who should he selected for 
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tlie purpose. The governor-general proposed the chap. ix. 
Honourable Frederick Stuart. The opposing ma- 
jority refused to concur: they proposed a gentle- 
man named Bristow; and holding the power in 
their own hands, their proposal, as a matter of 
course, was carried.* Shortly after the death of 
Colonel Monson, Blastings retaliated by proposing 
the recal of Mr. Bristow, and the re-appointment 
of Mr, Middleton. General Clavering and Mr. 

Francis stoutly resisted ; they talked loftily of the 
injustice done to Mr. Bristow, in removing him from 
a situation which he had filled with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Company, and for no other 
avowed reason than to give his place to another; 
but argument and declamation were alike vain. The 
foot of the governor-general was upon the necks of his 
opponents ; he remembered how they had employed 
their power while power rested Avith them, and seemed 
resolved that they should have some experience of the 
mortification which he had endured. He persevered, 
and it was decided that Mr. Bristow should give way 
to Mr. Middleton. Both parties agreed in declaiing 
that there was no objection to either Mr. Middleton 
or Mr. Bristow — that both were well fitted for the 
dtities of the office of resident. They thus alike ad- 
mitted that their motives were to a great extent fac- 
tious. Hastings, indeed, cannot be greatly blamed for 
restoring a man of acknowledged competency to an 
office from which he had been somewhat capriciously 
removed ; but, on the other hand, it must not be 
* See page 66. 
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CHAP. IX. forgotten that, in this instance at least, the con- 
' test had heen in some degree provoked by the per- 
tinacious refusal of Hastings to submit the nn- 
nintilated corresiiondence of himself and the resi- 
dent to the board. A still less excusable act of 
retaliation was perpetrated with regard to a civil 
servant, named Fowke, who had been appointed 
under the ascendancy of the late majority to a 
situation at Benares. This gentleman and his father 
had taken part with the opponents of Hastings, and 
under the pretence that the duty assigned to Mr. 
Fowke was special, and had been performed, he was 
removed. Immediately afterwards, another civil ser- 
vant was appointed to reside at Benares, withanassis- 
tant bearing the name of Hastings’s constant sup- 
porter, Barwell. If in the removal of Mr. Bristow, 
and the re-appointmont of Mr. Middleton, Blastings 
had some grounds of justification, in the case of Mr. 
Fowke there were none. It was, as described by 
General Clavering, “ a vindictive measure couched 
under the appearance of a public service.”* In this 
spirit was the business of the Indian government con- 
ducted till the authority of Hastings was once tnore 
shaken by the arrival of intelligence of a new aitaJhg©" 
ment for cariying on the government, in which the 
name of Hastings did not appear. General Clavering 
was to he governor-general, and Mr. Wheeler, for- 
merly a director, was nominated to the vacant seat 
in council. 

To explain these changes, it will be necessary to 
* Minute, 2ud December, 1776. 
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refer to the course of events by which they were chap. ix. 
brought about. 

Wearied with the annoyances of his situation, Hast- 
ings formed the detennination of resigning his office ; 
and two gentlemen, Mr. Graham and Colonel Mac- 
lean, seem to have been intrusted with authority, 
under certain circumstances, to tender his resigna- 
tion, The latter only appears to have acted in the 
business,* and his proceedings partake, in no small 
degree, of that mystery which hangs over almost 
every thing connected with the name of Hastings. 

On Colonel Maclean’s arrival in England, he found 
the state of feeling in almost every quarter unfa- 
vourable to his principal. The administration were 
decidedly hostile, actuated partly by the representa- 
tions which they had undoubtedly received from the 
members of council opposed to the governor-gene- 
ral, and partly by a desire to bring the entire go- 
vernment of India within the sphere of their patron- - 
age. The Court of Directors had passed resolutions 
condemning the policy of the Rohilla war, and ex- 
pressing an opinion, that the whole of the corres- 
pondence between the governor-general and Mr. 
Middleton^ resident at Oude, ouglit to have been laid 
before the conncil. These resolutions were subse- 
quently adopted by the general court ; a prefatory 
danse being, however, introduced, recognizing the 
services and integrity of the governor-general, and 

* Colonel Maclean appears to have been fond of agencies. 

While acting for Hastings, he was at the same time agent to the 
Nabob of Arcot, the ever^intriguing Mahomet Ali. 
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CHAP. IX. acquitting him of all suspicion of corruption. On 
some other subjects, the Court of Directors xisitecl 
the conduct of Hastings and his associate Barwell 
A.Di 1770 with censure. On the 8th May, 1776, a motion, was 
made and carried for an address to Ilis Majestyi 
praying their romoYal from office.* 

On hearing of the intention to bring forward the 
motion, Hastings’s agent made overtures both to the 
ministers and to influential directors, with a view to 
accommodation. f They appear to have been nuga- 
tory, and the friends of Hastings having, as one of 
them observed, “ nothing to lose by a defeat,”:]; 
determined to try the result of a general com’t. 
To that tribunal they accordingly appealed, with a 
view to revel sing the decision of the Court of Di- 
rectors. A requisition being obtained, a general 
court was summoned for the 15 th of May; and on 
that day it was moved, that it be recommended to 
the Court of Directors to reconsider their resolution 
for procuring the removal of Mr. Hastings and Mr., 
Barwell from office ; aud that they should report to 
the general Court of Proprietors, as speedily as pos- 
sible, their proceedings on such recommendation, 
before any further steps should be taken in the 
business. The court, on this occasion, was thronged 

* It will be recollected, that the governor-general and council 
were appointed by act of parliament for five years, and were 
irremovable, except by the Crown, on the applicatron of the Court, 
' of Directors- 

t S^e letter of Colonel Maclean, in Glerg’s Memoirs of HSs- 
' tings, vol. ii. page 58 et seq. 

1 Colonel Maclean. i 
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by peers, privy councillors, and adherents of adminis- 
tration. Treasury influence is said to have been em- 
ployed to a great' extent against Hastings ; and the 
first lord of the admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, 
is represented as having been unusually active in 
aiding the cause with which the ministry had con- 
nected itself. The debate was protracted till the 
approach of midnight, when the friends of Hastings 
proposed to adjourn to the following day. The 
ministerial party opposed, and, on a division, the 
motion for adjournment ivas lost. Hastings’s sup- 
porters then demanded, that the question which 
had been the means of calling the court together 
should be determined by ballot. The result was 
victory to the cause of the governor-general, the 
niOtion of his friends being carried on the ballot by 
a majority of one hundred and six.'* 

On the 10th July, the resolution for removing the 

* Minutes of the general court, M.S. Hastings’s agent repre- 
sents this defeat as a grave annoyance to the ministry. He says, 
“ It has given great offence to the administration. I have never 
known them so sore on any defeat. So great a majority has 
stunned them. Lord North cannot bear the least mention of the 
India House, diiectors, or proprietors. He will have nothing to 
do with India matters out of petrliament. ‘ The Company Saust 
he restricted to its commerce j territorial acquisitions are beyond 
their abilities to manage, and must be taken from them without 
Waiting for the expiration of the charter. For tins purpose par- 
liament must meet before Ohiistmas; in the meantime the pro- 
prietors may do what they please — the more violent and absurd 
their actions the better.’ This is now the language of the minis- 
terial party, pnd they have held it uniformly since their defeat.” 
— ^Letter from Colonel Maclean, Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. 
pages 65, 66. 
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CHAP. IX, govemor-gonerai and Mi’. Barwell was rescinded by 
tbe Court of Directors with regard to Mr. Barwell, 
and on tlic 16tb the like indulgence was extended 
to the governor-general. Notwithstanding this, some 
of the friends of Mr. Hastings seem to have enter- 
tained little hope of maintaining him in the chair 
at Calcutta in opposition to the powerful interests 
arrayed against him. Colonel Maclean appears to 
have been engaged in a long and somewhat com- 
plicated series of intrigues, the object of which was 
to enable Mr. Hastings to quit office with some 
degree of credit. Honours from the Crown were 
talked of, but these, it was intimated, could not bo 
conferred. A series of propositions seem, however, 
to have been at length agreed upon by Colonel Mac- 
lean and Mr. Robinson, a confidential servant of the 
ministry, which were to serve as a basis for peace.* 
The minister being propitiated, Hastings’s agent 
turned to the Court of Directors. At a coiu’t held 
A.D. 1M6. on the 11th of December, a letter from him was 
read. It stated that Mr. Hastings, seeing the ne- 

* Some of these are remarkable. The articles of the treaty 
were five in number ; the fourth provides ‘‘ that all retrospect and 
prosecution previous to the late act of parliament affecting the 
supreme council cease and determine, and in case any informer in- 
fringe tliis article, administration shall give their aid to defeat it.” 
The fifth stipnlates “ that Mr. Hastings shall be well received on 
his return ; a vote of thanks promoted, if moved for ; and nobody 
to be displaced.” See Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 
82 . TTie entire details of the negotiation, as narrated by Colo- . 
nel Maclean, are highly amusing. The information does not 
Qome through the cleanest channel ; but there is no reason for 
doubting its general accuracy. 
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cessity of unanimity in the supreme council of chap, ix 
Bengal for conducting the affairs of the Company 
there, and for estahlishing any permanent system of 
goYernment for the good and prosperity of the coun- 
try, finding from the imhappy divisions which have 
occurred in the supreme council, that such was nut 
likely to subsist, and having anxiously on every 
occasion studied to promote the welfare of the Com- 
pany, a course which he would ever fjontiuue, had, 
from these motives, authorized the writer, Colonel 
Maclean, to signify his desire to resign the office of 
governor-general, and to request the court to nomi- 
nate a successor to the place which would thereby 
be vacated in the supreme council. On the 18th 
the letter was taken into consideration.* On this 
day, also. Colonel Maclean was called in, and a ques- 
tion was proposed to him as to his authority. This 
was certainly a natural and proper inquiry, but it 
appeared that the agent was not prepared to an- 
swer it unconditionally, lie professed to be quite 
ready to give the court satisfaction, but intimated, 
that in the papers to which he must refer, the 
subject of his powers was mixed up with other 
matters “ of a nature extremely confidential 
and he therefore proposed, instead of laying theta 
before the court, to submit them to the inspection 
of three of the directors specially deputed for the 
purpose of examining them. The court agreed 

* This letter had been, a subject of conversation between 
Colonel Maclean and his treasury friend Robinson, and the latter is 
stated to have drafted it. See Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. p 85. 
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CHAP. IX. to the proposal, and Mr. Roberts, the chairman, 
Mr. James, the deputy-chairman, and Mr. Bocher 
were empowered to make the requisite inspection. 
They reported that Colonel Maclean had shewii 
them certain papers relating to his powers, and had 
infonned them that he had more. On a future day 
they further reported that, from the purport of Mr, 
Hastings’s instructions, contained in a paper in his 
own handwriting, given to Colonel Maclean, and 
forwarded by him to them, Mr. Hastings doclai’od 
that he would not continue in the government of 
Bengal unless certain conditions therein specified 
could bo obtained, of which they saw ho proba- 
bility; that Mr. George Vansittait bad assured them 
that he was present when these instructions were 
given to Colonel Maclean, and when Mr. Hastings 
empowered that gentleman to declare his resigna- 
tion to the court, and that this had been confirmed 
by Mr. Stuart, who stated that Mr. Hastings hfid 
informed him that ho had given instructions for 
this jiurposo to Colonel Maclean. The court de- 
termined the evidence of the colonel’s authority to ' 
be suflloient, and a resolution that the resignation 
be accepted was carried unanimously ; the friends of 
Hastings suppoi-ting the resolution, because they 
thought it in accordance with his inteiosts and 
wishes ; his enemies, because it gratified their long- 
cherished desire to bo rid of him. Mr. Wheeler 
was then nominated to succeed to the vacant Ji^aioe 
in council, and a petition to the Crown praying the 
appointment of that gentleman agreed upon. 
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Tile consent of the Crown gave eifect to the chap. ix. 
nomination of the court, and the new appoint- 
ment was formally announced to the Government 
of Bengal. The news raised a storm exceeding in 
violence any that had previously occurred. Hast- 
ings repudiated the acts of Colonel Maclean, and 
determined to retain his post at the head of the 
government : General Claveiing was equally bent 
on assuming the dignity, to which he conceived 
himself entitled. Both proceeded to exercise the 
functions appertaining to the disputed office, both 
issued summonses for meetings of council, and each 
found a follower. Mr. Barwell answered the sum- 
mons of Hastings, and Mr. Francis that of General 
Clavering ; there were thus two councils sitting at 
the same time under the authority of two different 
persons, each claiming to he governor-general. 

The effects of these contests might have been 
seriously disastrous; the manner in which they 
were carried on almost partakes of the ludicrous. 

Mr. Barwell, on taking his place at the council 
called by Hastings, informed the “ board ” (con- 
sisting of Hastings and himself) that on his way he 
had received a note requiring his attendance at the 
council at which General Clavering was to preside. 

Before the minute which was to record this fact 
was completed, a letter, addressed to “ Warren 
Hastings, Esq.,” without further appendage, vpas put 
into the hands of the person thus designated. It 
was from General Clavering. After recapitulating 
the steps by which the assumed change in the go- 
• VOL. n. II 
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CHAP. IX. veiiimcnt had been effected, Hastings’s competitor 
required that the keys of Fort William and of the 
Company’s treasury should be delivered to him, and 
intimated his intention of being at the council-house 
at a specified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
.should prefer any other method of complying vrith 
the requisition; one condition only being insisted 
upon — ^that the surrender should take place in the 
course of the day. The answer of Hastings and 
Harwell was that they knew of no act or instrument 
by which the office of governor-general had been 
vacated, nor by which it had devolved upon General 
Clavering; and. that they would maintain, by all 
legal means, the authority and trust conferred by 
the act under which the existing government was 
constituted. 

. The rival council in the meantime had met. 
General Claveriug had talcen the usual oath as 
governor-general, and, in concert with Mr. Francis, 
had framed a proclamation announcing the change 
in the government, publication of which was ordered 
to be made without delay. It was also to be trans- 
lated into the Persian and Bengalee languages, but 
the Persian translator refused to perform his office. 
The secretai-y was less scrujiulous ; he had readily 
obeyed the instructions of General Clavering, but 
subsequently received orders from the other party 
not to summon any council without the order of 
Hastings as governor-general, nor to perform any 
official duty without his authority, or that of a 
majority of council assembled under it. He was 
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also required to send to the council convoked by chap. ix. 
Hasting: the despatches from Europe ■which had 
excited this ferment. His answer to the former of 
these instructions was an apology for having acted 
under the orders of General Clavering in summoning 
a council in his name ; to the latter he replied hy 
stating that the despatches had been delivered to 
the party whose authority he had thus recognized. 

Scarcely had the secretary made report of these 
circumstances to General Clavering and Mr. Fran- 
cis, when Mr. Barwell presented himself before 
them. He was asked whether he meant to take his 
place as a member of council, but on this point 
he maintained an obstinate silence. His business 
was to obtain possession of the fatal despatches which 
had thrown the government into confusion, and 
he requested that they might be delivered to him. 

General Clavering replied, “ The council is sitting, I 
cannot part with them^” The applicant, without 
arguing the right of the alleged council, inquired 
at what time he could have the letters : this pro- 
duced a question as to the authority by which he 
demanded them. Still Mr. Barwell refrained either 
from impugning the authority of those whom he 
addressed, or asserting that of Hastings. He re- 
plied that he required the despatches as a member 
of the council of Bengal, in which capacity he was 
entitled to peruse and take copy of any public 
papers. This privilege it did not suit the schisma- 
tical board at that moment to recognize. General 
Clavering answered, “ You have heard them read 

H 2 
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Mr. Barwell demanded to know whether the papers 
would be delivered to him or not; the General 
replied that he was not there to answer interroga- 
tories, and repeated his former intimation, that the 
inquirer might hoar the despatches read. The 
demand for tlie delivery was then made in a more 
formal manner. General Clavering refused to vary 
his answer. Mr. Barwell ordered the secretary to 
send him the papers in dispute as soon as they came 
into his possession; and thus this extraordinary 
conference ended*. 

Hastings, however, remained firm in the assertion 
of his authority. The commandant of the garrison 
of Fort William, the commanding oflScers at the 
various stations, the provincial councils and collec- 
tors were all formally reminded that their obedience 
was due only to Hastings, as governor-general, and 
the majority of the council, and warned against 
yielding it to any other authority. To strengthen 
his claim by the sanction of the accredited interpre- 
ters of the law, Hastings appealed to the judges of 
the supreme court: his opponents acquiesced in 
the appeal. They appear, indeed, to have possessed 
little confidence in their own views ; for, with refer- 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved to 
suspend the execution of all the orders which they 
had passed. The decision of the judges was in fa- 
vour of Hastings, who used his victory in a manner 
as little creditable to his character for discretion as 
for good feeling. With the aid of his steady adhe- 
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I’eufc, Barwell, he passed a series of resolutions sin- chap. ix. 
gTilarly intemperate, vindictive, and absurd. After 
reciting the acts performed by General Clavering, 
under his assumed authority, they declared not only 
that by those acts he had usurped the office of 
governor-general — a proposition which the decision 
of the judges v?ould have justified — but that the 
general “ had thereby relinquished, resigned, sur- 
rendered, and vacated the office of senior councillor 
of Fort William,” as well as the place of coinman- 
der-in-chief of the Company’s forces in India ; that 
Mr. Barwell had thereby become -senior councillor ; 
that the office of commander-in-chief no longer ex- 
isted ; and that, for “ the preservation of the legality 
of” their “proceedings. General Clavering should 
not in future be summoned or admitted as a mem- 
ber of council.” These proceedings seem to have 
excited considerable alarm in the enemy’s quarters. 

Mr. Francis attended the next meeting of council, 
and prefaced a motion for reversing the resolutions 
respecting General Clavering, vrith a representation 
of the dangers which surrounded the government, of 
the evils which had arisen from passion and precipi- 
tancy, and of the necessity for i-ecurring to a more 
moderate and prudent course. He claimed for him- 
self credit in regard to his immediate and implicit 
submission to the decision of the judges, and im- 
plored that he might be allowed to act the part of a 
mediator. In this character he urged the reversal 
of their late proceedings : he referred to the origin 
of the existing government ; contended that there 
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Clavering to the place which he had prexionsly 
occupied in council could be voided — ^by death, 
resignation, removal by the Crown, or succession 
to tho office of governor-general, and that none of 
these events had taken place. He asked, “ of what 
avail then is your declaration that his place is va- 
cant in the form and manner prescribed by the law?” 
and demanded whether those who had passed the 
declaration were prepared to support it by a military 
force. “ This,” he said, “ is not the language of 
menace, nor intended so ; it is the language which 
your true friends, if you have any, should hold to 
you in the most perilous state in which it is possible 
for you to be placed.” On the claims of General 
Clavering to hold the office of commander-in-chief 
of the Company’s forces in India, he held a similar 
line of argument, varied only with reference to the 
different circumstances of the appointment. Mr. 
Francis was answered by Mr. Barwell, who ex- 
pressed his belief in the legality of the resolutions 
passed on General Clavering, and his determination 
to uphold them, but did not sustain his opinion by 
any redundancy of argument. The governor-general, 
in the unrelenting spirit which he so frequently 
manifested, maintained the legality and necessity of 
excluding General Clavering from council. But Ge- 
neral Clavering and Mr. Francis had appealed to the 
judges of the supreme court. The judges unani- 
inously decided that the council had no power to 
remove one of its members or declare his seat va- 
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cant. They could not indeed have decided other- chap, ix 
wise, without publicly exhibiting themselves as unfit 
to occupy the seat of justice. No man of common 
understanding and ordinary information, whatever 
might be the degree of his knowledge or ignorance 
of the law, could entertain any doubt’on the subject. 

Those who thus sought to rid themselves of a disa- 
greeable associate, could not believe that they had 
any right to the power of which they assumed the 
exercise. They contended that Hastings was still 
governor-general ; that there liad been no vacancy 
in the office ; and that consequently General Claver- 
ing could not have succeeded to it. It necessarily 
followed that he remained in the position which he 
occupied before, for he had not resigned his place 
in council for the purpose of obtaining the office of 
governor-general and then failed to attain his object ; 
his ceasing to be the second member of council was 
only an incident of his supposed elevation to the 
rank of the first ; and if his assumption of the title 
and authority of governor-general were a nullity, all 
that was merely incidental upon that assumption, 
and was dependent upon it for force and validity, 
was alike null and void of effect. The opponents of 
Hastings had done much to irritate him; but by this 
most extraordinaiy attempt to deju-ive one of them 
of the power of giving him further annoyance, the 
governor-general put himself so completely in the 
wrong, as to leave his conduct in this respect with- 
out the shadow of justification or excuse. 

In looking back upon these events with the calm- 
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maintain, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
violence and precipitancy manifested by all parties. 
General Clavering in assuming the goveniraent had 
a pretence barely colourable, and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he could have believed it more than 
colourable. The instrument under which the pro- 
posed change in the government was to be elfected, 
referred to Hastings’s resignation not as an act that 
had been performed, but as an act contemplated : 
“ Whereas the said Warren Hastings hath caused 
notice to be given to the said United Company that 
he desires to resign the said office of Governor-gene- 
ral of Bengal.”* The succession of General Clavering 
to the office of governor-general, which was not de- 
pendent on any thing but the occun-ence of a va- 
cancy, was spoken of as something future : — “ And 
whereas, upon such resignation of the said Warren 
Hastings as aforesaid, the said J ohn Clavering, ac- 
cording to the directions of the said recited Act of 
Parliament, will succeed to the said office of gover- 
nor-general and the appointment of Mr. Wheler 
to a place in council was to have effect “ from and 
immediately after” the office should “ become va- 
cant by the resignation of” Hastings. The parties 
interested in dispossessing Hastings, indeed, main- 
tained that these forms of expression had reference 
only to the retention by Hastings of the powers of 
governor-general till the arrival of the instrument 
in India ; and that the intention to resign had been 
* Commission aj)pointiiig Mr. Wlieler, 23rd October, I7?e. 
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accepted by tlie Court of Directors as a real re- chap. ix. 
signation, and acted upon accordingly. They also 
urged the possible incoiiTeniences that might arise 
from the non-falfilment of a pi'omise to resign, after 
the neoessaiy measures had been taken to supply 
the vacancies -which would be created by such 
resignation. These inconveniences are obvious ; but 
still it is clear that the expression of an intention 
to resign is not a resignation ; and though a per- 
son in the position of Hastings may justly be re- 
proached with levity, or something worse, for rais- 
ing an expectation that he is about to resign, and 
failing to realize it after all the arrangements for 
providing for the consequences of such a step arc 
complete, yet if his formal resignation bo neces- 
sary to give effect to those arrangements, no one 
can benefit by them until it be made. The in- 
strument under which General Clavering claimed 
to take upon himself the office of governor-general 
did not supersede Hastings. Anticipating the re- 
tirement of the governor-general, the Court of 
Directors nominated a new councillor, and the 
Crown confirmed the nomination; but the opera- 
tion of these acts was contingent upon an event 
which depended on the judgment or the caprice of 
the person whose removal was to create a vacancy in 
council. There is therefore no difficulty in deter- 
mining that General Clavering, in assuming the 
office of governor-general, and Mr. Francis, in abet- 
ting him in the assumption, acted illegally as well 
as unwisely. 

The' conduct of Hastings is free from the impu- 
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office if he so pleased ; the question remains whe- 
ther ho was morally as well as legally justified. 
The precise powers which he conveyed to his agents 
cannot be ascertained. He gave them two papers, 
one laying down certain conditions as indispen- 
sable to his retention of the government, the other 
explanatory of one of those conditions.* Whether 
there were any further instructions in writing 
Hastings professed to be unable to recollect, and 
there are no satisfactory means of supplying the 
deficiency of the governor-generars memory. More 
than these two papers appear to have been shewn 
to the select three appointed by the Court of 
Directors to confer with Colonel Maclean, for it is 
recorded that Hastings’s agent had laid before them 
■ “ several papers,” and “ had acquainted them that 
he had more to produce relative to the powers with 
which he was invested.”! It seems, however, that 
the acceptance of the supposed resignation, as far 
as it rested on documentary ground, was based on 
Hastmgs’s declaration, that unless his conditions 
were complied with he would not continue in the 
government ; and upon this, aided by the avowal 
of Colonel Maclean that he had authority for what 

* Letter of governor-general to Court of Directors, 15th 
August, 1777, Hastings speaks of the conditions as applicable to 
his being confirmed in the government; an extraordinary ex- 
pression, as he was already in possession of the government under 
the provisions of an act of parliament, and coidd not be removed 
without the exercise of the joint authorities of the Company and 
the Crown. He certainly needed no confirmation. 

f Minute of Court of Directors, 8th October, 1776. 
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L.0 did, and the testimony of Mr. George Vansittart chap. ix. 
and Mr. Stewart, the court proceeded. Hastings 
affirmed that Colonel Maclean had exceeded his in- 
structions ; and to discredit the evidence by which 
the alleged authority of his agent was confirmed, he 
observed, that he had never called upon the parties 
from whom it proceeded to bo witnesses to any 
transactions, nor ever authorized them to give testi- 
mony.* These statements might be true ; but if 
Mr. Vansittart was, as he stated, present when the 
instructions were given to Colonel Maclean, and 
Mr. Stewart received a confirmation of them from 
'the lips of the governor-general at a future period, 
their evidence was nothing the worse because they 
had not been formally invested with the character 
of witnesses. Hastings himself acknowledged that 
he knew one of these gentlemen to possess judg- 
ment and probity, and believed the same of the 
other :f as men of judgment they were not likely 
to misunderstand the governor-general — as men 
of probity they would not misrepresent him. It 
is remarkable, too, that Hastings never denied 
having given the alleged instructions, but only dis- 
avowed all recollection of them, and added plausible 
reasons to shew how unlikely it was that he should 
have given them. “ I can only say,” he observes, 

“ that I do not retain even the faintest idea of having 
given such a commission ; nor can I conceive the ne- 
cessity of empowering others to do, in my name, an 

* Hastings’s letter to Court of Directors, 15th August, 1777. 

t Letter, ut supra. 
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which it was at all times in my own power to per- 
form for myself without agency.”* The latter part 
of this specious sentence- contains an argument 
founded on mere semblance, which might be em- 
ifioyod reasonably enough by a stranger seeking to 
unravel peiplexed facts, and find motives for actions 
of uncertain origin, but it is out of place when 
urged by one who was the principal party in the 
transaction under consideration, and who surely had 
not to conjecture the stale of facts from plausible 
appearances, or from a balance of probabilities. 
The question was not whether the course which 
Hastings was alleged to have taken was natural or 
necessary, but whether it had actually been adopted. 
Hastings ought to have been able to answer this 
distinctly. To say that he did not recollect having 
given instructions to tender his resignation, suggests 
the question, did he not then recollect that ho had 
given no such instractions ? It is incredible that a 
matter of such vast importance should pass from his 
mind like an idle subject of casual conversation, 
and that his resignation of the ofiice of governor- 
general should have been felt to be of so little mo- 
ment, that he could not recollect whether the man 
whom he had avowedly entrusted with some power 
was commissioned to tender it or not. 

It has been said, that the power given in this 
respect was subsequently withdrawn.f This state- 

* Letter, ut supra. 

f Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, yoI. i, page 533. 
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ment rests upon a letter addressed by Hastings to chap. ix. 
Mr. Graliam. and Colonel Maclean, in -wbicli he pro- 
fesses to retract the resolution communicated to 
them in a former letter. That resolution was to 
leave Calcutta and return to England by the first 
ship of the ensuing season, if the advices from that 
country should convey disapprobation of the treaty of 
Benares and the Rohilla war, and should “ mark an 
evident disinclination towards ” him.* The know- 
ledge of Hastings’s intention in this respect was 
stated to be confined to his agents, who were to use 
it according to their discretion. This resolution it 
is that he retracted ; and it is clear that the retrac- 
tation of the governor-general’s intentions to take 
liis departure from India at a particular time, if cer- 
tain circumstances occurred, is a very different thing 
from the withdrawal from his agents of the discre- 
tionary power of tendering his resignation previously 
given. The powers claimed by Colonel Maclean, 
and vouched for by Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Stewart, 
are not referred to in the supposed retractation. It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that such powers wore 
given.f Why they were not in writing, like the 

* Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. i. page 521. 

f Maclean in addressing Hastings refers to those powers in a 
manner which might convince scepticism itself. See his letters 
in Gleig's Memoirs, vol. ii. The foUovring is an extract from one 
of them; it relates to Maclean’s interviews with the referees of the 
Court of Directors. Mr. Becher had asked if the agent had no 
direct authority to produce. Mr. Maclean says, “ I answered, * 

‘ No ; I believe neither Mr. Hastings nor any of those who were 
present thought it a matter of so much formality. If certain 
things were not obtained I was ordered to signify Mr. Hastings’s 
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tinued in the government, it is not easy to say. 
' One mode of accounting for it is, that at the mo- 
ment they were given, Hastings contemplated the 
chance that a change of circumstances might render 
it convenient to disavow them ; and unfortunately 
neither his public nor private policy was sufficiently 
'marked by straight-forwardness to discredit this 
supposition. It is certain, moreover, that circum- 
3 stances had: changed. The death of Colonel Mon- 

. » \ /son had left Hastings master of the council, and 
i* this event has been generally regarded as the cause 

of his tenacity of office. Another cause has been 
suggesfed, in a virtual breach of the contract con- 
cluded between the ministry and Hastings’s agent. 

# " • Immediately after the appointment of Mr. Wheler 

to a seat in council, ’ it was determined to grace 
the anticipated accession of General Clavering to 
' the office of governor-general by bestowing on him 
1 , tl^ order of the Bath. No similar mark of royal 
favour was to welcome the return of Hastings, 
^ and the friends of the latter immediately wrote to 
the governor-general, giving their opinion that by 


^sh to be reBeved ; if they were obtained, I was ordered not to 
make this signification. But these orders were so strict and posi- 
tive that I entreated and, with difiiculty, obtained some latitude 
as to th'6,.time and mode of notifying this intention. I have now 
notified to you Mr. Hastings’s wish to have a successor appointed, 
and no blame can lie with me now, but that of having ventured so 
✓long tg^ delay it.’ ” — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. page 88. It thus 
♦ ^ apjfears that Maclean’s authority was referred to by him as confi- 

dently in addressing Hastings himself as others. 
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tliis act of the iDinistiy the contract was dissolved, chap. ix. 
and urging Hastings not to resign.* What degree 
of effect their representations had upon him can- 
not bo known ; how far his pui’pose of retirement 
was shaken by the death of Colonel Monson is alike 
uncertain. It was not to be expected that, in an 
official exposition of his motives, he should advert 
either to the unexpected advantage which he had 
derived from the death of one of his opponents, or 
to the pique engendered by the ribbon bestowed on 
another; but his defence addressed to the Court 
of Directors is not only unsatisfactory, but incon- 
sistent. At its commencement, after recounting , 

the reasons that occurred to him for and ^fgainst 
his resignation, he states that his mind was so di- 
vided that he could not come to any immediate de- 
cision ; that he suspended his determination in the 
hope of his agent returning to India, or of learning 
by some other means the authorities under which 

•' f 

the measures for supplying his place had beeji ^ •* 
adopted ; but that, having been disappointed in < 
those expectations, he had determined at length to 
declare that he did not hold himself bound by the 
acts of Colonel Maclean. Towards the conclusion 
of the same document, he says that, notwithstandih^ 
his agent’s want of authority, he had intended to 
comply with the engagements made in his ^ehalf. 

He does not distinctly state the causes which led to 
the abandonment of this alleged intention, but he 

* See letters of Col. Maclean and Mr. Stewart in Grleig’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii, pp. 95 and 97. 
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Clavering and Mr. Francis. That which is wanting in 
his public despatch is supplied in his private corre- 
spondence. In addressing Lord North, soon after 
the storm raised by General Clavering’s assumption 
of the office of governor-general, Hastings says, “ I 
was not pleased with the engagement made for me 
by Mr. Maclean — I will candidly own it ; but I held 
myself bound by it, and was resolved to ratify it. 
This was my resolution; but General Clavering 
himself has defeated it, by the attempt to wrest from 
me by violence what he could claim only as a volun- 
tary surrender ; by persisting in assorting his preten- 
sions to all the rights and fanctions of my office from 
a time already passed, and independent of my option, 
and by his incapacity to possess the government, 
after having by his own acts and declarations vacated 
the place from which alone he could legally ascend to 
it.” *■ In this last sentence Hastings revives the ridi- 
culous plea that General Clavering had vacated his 
seat in council ; a plea which the judges of the 
supreme court had already disposed of, and which 
no man of common sense could seriously maintain. 
If, however, Hastings were wavering as to his deci- 
sion, the riolence of General Clavering was not ill 
calculated to expedite and direct it. The mark of 
ministerial favour bestowed on the general, and the 

* Letter of Hastings to Lord North. — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
page 169. In other letters Hastings held similar language. See 
the same volume, pages 166 and 164. In one of these lettera he 
adverts to a minute in which his approaching retirement was 
referred to. 
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representations of Hastings’s friends in England of chap. ix. 
its impropriety, miglit also have some effect. These 
things might enter into the motives of Hastings’s 
conduct, or they might not. Here, as elsewhere, 
those motives are involved in so much mystery that 
the man who retires from the task of scrutinizing 
them, with a perfect conviction of the success of 
his labours, must be gifted Avith an extraordinary 
degree of confidence in his oAvn powers of dis- 
covering truth.’^ 

It is no part of the duty of the historian to vin- 
dicate the character and conduct of Hastings’s 
agent, Colonel Maclean. He Avas obviously an in- 
triguing man, and there is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that ho was an unscrupulous one ; but it being 
presumed that Hastings had given him the authority 
which he claimed, there does not appear any ground 
for accusing him of either mistaking or neglecting 

* Hastings surrounded every act of his life with mystery. In 
a letter to his friend Mr. Sulivan, dated 29th June, 1777, after 
stating that he had written to Mr. Dunning, he says, “I have now 
no channel to Lord North no}' encouragement to write to Mm; 
yet I wish, it were possible to make him acquainted with the late 
proceedings, especially those of General Clavering and Mr. 

Francis on the 20thinst.” — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 172. It is 
scarcely credible, yet it is true, that on the very same day on which 
he thus wrote to Mr. Sulivan, he addressed Lord North, to 
whom he had “no encouragement to write,” giving him an 
account of the very transactions which he so much wished to 
bring to the minister’s notice, but, as he represented, wanted a 
channel. — See the above volume, page 157. Itis remarkable that 
in his letter to Lord North Hastings does not deny the authority 
of his agent, he only expresses himself dissatisfied with the en. 
gagements made by Mm. 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP. IX. the interests of his jH'incipal. He found the minis- 
try desirous of removing Hastings, and a majority 
hostile to him in the Court of Directors ; he might 
reasonably, thiSreforc, conclude that the voluntary 
, • .retirement of th% governor-general was the safest 

and most graceful course that could be taken. The 
conditions demanded by Hastings, he was informed, 
were not likely to be granted ; and the non-compli- 
■ ance of the court witli his wishes in this respect was to 
be the signal for his retirement. Hastings had other 
friends in England besides Maclean, and they all 
aiipoar to have been convinced that the time for the 
governor-general to withdraw had arrived. Hastings, 
indeed, had, both publicly and privately, intimated 
his intention of susiiending his resignation ; but it 
was only till the judgment passed upon him at home 
could be ascertained. That event had taken jilace 
— the Court of Directors had decided against him, 
and detennined on his removal. It is true that the 
Court of Proprietors had successfully inteiposod its 
influence in behalf of Hastings; but how far the 
majority in that court could be relied upon for pre- 
serving him in office for any considerable period, 
was a question fairly open to the consideration of 
those intrusted with the charge of the governor- 
genoral’s interests :* the timorous and the bold, the 

* Maclean, in his commnnications to Hastings, repeatedly 
refers to the diiEoulty of maintaining a majority in the general 
court. After relating the result of an interview with the Chair- 
man of the Company, he says, “ We retired with heavy hearts, 
sensible of the little chance we had to carry any question of vio- 
lence against the majority in the Court of Directors, whatever 
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cautious and the sanguine, might decide differently, 
yet ill! .plight decide honestly,, and none of. them 
with manifest imprudence. The conduct- of Hast- 
ings’s friends has been represented as 'the effect of a 
deeper policy than at first -sight appears. If Hast-^ 
ings voluntarily i*esigned, there was no serious impe- 
diment to his future return to office ; if he were dis- 
missed, a provision, in the recent Regulating Act* 
precluded his restoration, except by the act of three- 
fourths of the jCourt of Directors, confiimcd by 
three-fourths in number of the proprietors voting iii 
a general court specially convened. Fear of the 

chance we might have in a Court of Proprietors. How to bring 
our friends together from the distant parts of the country was the 
dilemma ; and how to keep the discordant branches of our sup- 
port together when they were met, in a direct attack on admi- 
nistration, was the danger.” — Letter of Maclean to Hastings, in 
Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii, page 80. In another place he says, in 
reference to an arrangement hy wliich the business of Hastings 
was carried over a quarterly general court, " The adjournment 
sine die was carried. Not forty members attended this court; 
another proof that our measures were well timed, for what with 
the thinness of the town on ope hand, and the indignation of the 
ministry, which had been liberally poured forth upon all those 
who had supported you on the first question, and whom they 
thought they could terrify, had we been obliged to proceed hos- 
tilely at this court, we should, I fear, have made hut an indiffer- 
ent figure,’ —Ibid. vol. ii. page 83. And again, “ Without being 
on the spot, ‘there is no conceiving of what heterogeneous and 
unstable materials our majority was made up, how difiScult it was 
to collect, and how much more difficult to keep them together.” 
— Page 84. It will be recollected that the friends of Hastings, in 
having recourse to a general court, were far from confident of 
victory ; they avowedly acted under the impression “ that they had 
nothing to lose by defeat.” 

* 13 Geo. 3, cap. 63. 
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CHAP. IX. consequences of tMs ])rovision lias been very confi- 
dently presumed to have actuated Colonel Maclean;* 
but there is no evidence to support the presumption, 
and as far as a judgment can be formed of the inten- 
tion of Hastings and his friends, it would seem that 
his retirement was contemplated as final. The sup- 
position that the provision of the llcgulating Act 
influenced them is not necessary to explain their 
conduct. Without reference to that provision, it was 
obviously better that Hastings should retire with cre- 
dit than be dismissed with disgrace. One point, how- 
ever, in this strange series of transactions must strike 
every one who examines them — 'it is the extreme 
facility with which the Court of Directors yielded 
belief to the representations of Colonel Maclean, 
that he was authorized to tender the goveruor-gone- 
ral’s resignation. This assertion, indeed, was sup- 
ported by corroborative testimony, the truth of 
which there was no reason to suspect ; but a verbal 
authority, though confirmed by respectable evidence, 
was not sufficient to justify the grave and important 
step of putting in motion the power of the Crown to 
fill up the jilace in council presumed to be vacant. 
In this case, as in many others, an inclination to be 
satisfied supplied the want of formal and authorita- 
tive proof. The Court of Directors wished to avoid 
a collision with the ministry on the one hand, or with 
the majority of the proprietors on the other. The 
measure suggested by Hastings’s agent seemed to 

* This view is taken by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, in their Ninth Report, 1783. 
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afford the means of eflfecting this ; it moreover gave chap. ix. 
the opponents of Hastings all they ■wanted, without 
subjecting his friends to the mortification of defeat ; 
it was consequently eagerly embraced. Could the 
party hostile to Hastings have foreseen the conse- 
quence of their conduct, ho would not have enjoyed 
the opportunity of disappointing their wishes by disa- 
vowing his agent. But they were too much pleased 
with the prospect of attaining their object by com- 
promise to examine very scrupulously into the au- 
thority on which the arrangement rested, or into the 
probability of the governor-general performing that 
which had been promised on his behalf. Hastings 
found it convenient to abandon his agent, or he had 
forgotten the instructions which he had given, or 
Maclean had exceeded his authority. The result 
was a convulsion which might have uprooted the 
new-founded empire of Great Britain in India, had 
it not subsided almost as soon as raised. In allaying 
the storm, the judges of the supreme court did good 
service to the state ; and it must not be denied, that 
while General Clavering and Mr. Francis had by 
their violence placed the British government in 
danger, they subsequently evinced a far more con- 
ciliatory spirit than was shewn by their opponents.^ 

* The Select Committee of tlie House of Commons in their Ninth 
Report, 1^83, express an opinion on the conduct of the court 
in accepting Hastings’s resignation, very different from that main- 
tained in the text. They say, "On this occasion thedirectors shewed 
themselves extremely punctilious with regard to Mr. Maclean’s 
powers. They probably dreaded the charge of becoming accom- 
plices to an evasion of the act by which Mr. Hastings, resigning the 
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CHAP. IX. Plasting’s, fixed in liis seat by the decision of the 
judges, contniued to exercise his power as absolutely 

service, could escape the consequences attached by law to a dis- 
mission.” It has been observed that there is no evidence that 
Hastings’s restoration was contemplated by his agent, and that 
the presumption seems to lie the other way. The supposition that 
the court had reference to the motive which the committee sug- 
gest for Colonel Maclean’s conduct, is equally gratuitous; and the 
assertion that extreme punctiliousness was displayed with regard 
to that officer’s powers, requires for its refutation nothing more 
than an appeal to the facts which have been narrated. On some 
other points the Ninth Report of this Committee is maidced by 
httle judgment or scrupulosity of assertion. The view talcen of 
the conduct of the judges of the supreme court, in relation to 
the dispmte between Hastings and General Clavering for the 
governor-generalship, and the strain of argument adopted in 
treating of the supposed resignation, are singularly perverse. The 
following is the passage in which these points are discussed. 

’ “ He [Hastings] insisted on continuing in the execution of his 

office, and supported himself by such reasons as could be furnished 
in such a cause. An open schism instantly divided the eouncil ; 
General Clavering claimed the office to which he ought to succeed, 
and Mr. Francis adhered to him. Mr. Barwell stuck to Mr. 
Hastings. The two parties assembled separately, and every 
thing was running fast into a confusion, which suspended govern- 
ment, and might very probably have ended in a civil war, had not 
the judges of the supreme court, on a reference to them, settled the 
controversy, by deciding that the resignation was an invalid act, 
and that Mr. Hastings was stiU in the legal possession of his place, 
which had been actually filled up in England. It was extraordi- 
nary that the nullity of this resignation should not have been 
discovered in England, where the act authorizing the resignation 
then was, where the agent was personally present, wdiere the 
witnesses were examined, and where there was and could be no 
want of legal advice either on the part of the Company or of the 
Crown. The judges took no light matter upon them in super- 
seding and thereby condemning the legality of his Majesty’s 
appointment, for such it became by the royal approbation.” 
I'hc tone of this passage is very remarkable. The committee 
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as before, and to be subjected to tlie same annoy- chap. 
ances from tbe unrelenting opposition of those 

appear positively angry with the judges for averting “ a civil war,” 
which according to their own statement was impending ; it would 
seem as though, in the judgment of this body, it would have been 
better that the disputes in council should have been referred to the 
decision of arms, than that Hastings should have been quietly 
continued in his seat. The fury of the committee on this point 
appears either to have obscured their perception of truth, or to 
have seriously weakened their regard to it. They affirm that the 
judges of the supreme court “ settled the controversy, by deciding 
that the resignation was an invalid act.” This is not correctly 
stated; the decision of the judges was not that tiro resignation w'as 
an invalid act, but that there had been no resignation at all. The 
first reason which they assign for determining against the right 
of General Clavering to assume the office of governor- general is 
tire following : — " Because the offiice of governor-general was 
confen'ed on Mr, Hastings by act of parliament, and accord- 
ing to the tenour of that act can oirly be vacated by death, 
removal, or resignation. That Mr. Hastings is not dead is 
a notorious fact ; no intention is manifested or act done by 
the directors in the least tending to his removal; and we 
are firmly of opinion that he hath not actually resigned.” 

In support of this opinion they adduced a variety of proofs, all 
tending to shew that the arrangements made on the supposition 
of Hastings’s resignation had reference to that event contem- 
plated as a future one. Indeed it could not have been otherwise ; 
for if Hastings had actually resigned when his agent intimated 
to the court his intention of resigning, all his acts auhaequentiy 
performed as governor-general would have been invalid, and he 
would have presided for several months over the British gov'ern- 
ment in India without any better claim so to preside than one of 
the writers who copied its proceedings. Before the excitement of 
the contest had passed away. General Clavering and Mr. Francis, 
in defending their views as to Hastings’s resignation, urged that 
the Court of Directors ■' nowhere called it an intended resigna- 
tion.” This assertion was verbally true, but substantially false. 

The Court of Directors had nowhere called it an intended re- 
signation, hut in their petition to the Crown, praying the con- 
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CHAP. IX. leagued against him. In August, 1777, Sir John 
A.D. 1777 . ClaYering followed his ally, General Monson, to the 

firmation of Mr. Wheler’a appointment, they had called it " a 
proposed resignation.” A distinction may undoubtedly he con- 
ceived between that which is intended and that which is proposed, 
but the distinction will not avail the pleadings of Hastings’s op- 
ponents. The heat of recent contest can scarcely be allowed to 
palliate their indulgence in an assertion so hasty or so dishonest, 
and a pai-liamentary committee, where gravity and temperance 
ought to prevail, should have kept itself clear of representations 
which the slightest reference to the history of the transactions 
under notice will refute. The astonishment of the committee, 
that " the nullity of the resignation should not have been dis- 
covered in England,” might have been abated by a calm exami- 
nation of the official documents, if the vivacity of those by whom 
the report was framed would have allowed them to descend to so 
dull an occupation. The half-avowed, half-suppressed, discon- 
tent discernible in the remark with which the committee dismiss 
this part of the conduct of the judges, might also have been miti- 
gated by a consideration of what the judges had done and what 
their duty might have called them to do. “ The judges,” say the 
committee, " took .no light matter upon them in superseding, 
and thereby condemning the legality of his Majesty’s appoint- 
ment, for such it became by the royal approbation.” It is quite 
true that this was not “ a light matter” — the interpretation of 
the law is never “a light matter.” The charge of superseding and 
condemning the legality of the royal appointment, if true, might not 
have been discreditable to the judges, for the appointment might 
have been illegal, and then it would have been their duty to declare 
it to be so. But the charge is not true ; the vehemence of the 
committee is too great to allow them to state what appointment 
they refer to as superseded and condemned for Illegality. General 
Clavering claimed to succeed to the office of governor-general, 
not under the royal appointment, but under the provisions of an 
act of parliament. It must be presumed, therefore, that the 
appointment alluded to by the committee was that of Mr. Wheler 
to a place in council. The judges neither superseded this ap- 
pointment nor impugned its legality. Their decision affected it 
only incidentally. They gave to the terms in which it was made 
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grave ; Ms death being, it is believed, accelerated chap. ix. 
by the irritation of mind in which he had long been 

the only interpretation which they would reasonably bear. Mr. 

Wheler was expressly appointed to supply the vacancy to be oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Hastings. The vacancy had not 
occurred, for Hastings had not resigned. 

Some confusion seems to have prevailed in the minds of Hast- 
ings's friends, as well as of his enemies, with regard to the 
position of Mr. Wheler. Even the man by whom the proposed 
resignation of Hastings was negotiated seems not to have known 
the precise effect of the acts consequent upon it. In a letter to 
Hastings, dated the 12th May, 1777, Colonel Maclean says : — 

" Since the receipt of the Syren’s despatches I have more than 
once endeavoured to learn Lord North’s opinion of what he wishes 
you to do in consequence of General Monson’s death, but I have 
not yet got any clear lights to form an opinion upon ; though I 
am at no loss to guess that, however he may wish, he dreads the 
consequences of your return from India in the present critical 
state of affairs. An incident will enable you to judge on this 
head, in case Mr. Kobinson does not spealc out to Elliott 
to-morrow, or to yourself in a letter he writes to you by him. 

The incident I allude to is this : When the Syren arrived, 

Wheler was at Portsmouth ready to sail; he posted hack to 
London, obtained a fresh appointment to succeed to General 
Monson’s vacancy, and directly returned to Portsmouth. Mr. 

Rohinson inquired whether Mr. Wheler had surrendered his 
first appointment for succeeding to yon on your resigna- 
tion; he found that Wheler had not made this surren- 
der. He immediately sent an express to Portsmouth, that 
Wlieler might send his surrender in form ; but he had sailed. 

Mr. Robinson then got it clearly settled and ascertained in the 
secretary of state’s office, that Mr. Wheler had vacated his /rsf 
appointment by the acceptance of the second. Thus yon now 
stand without a successor, for Shr Eyre Coote has not accented; 
and, till a successor arrives, how can you resign ? This is my 
opinion, upon the most mature consideration; and, unless 
Lord North speaks out, 1 must, from what has passed, think 
it to be his, as well as Mr. Robinson’s opinion also.” — Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. pages 100, 101. Colonel Mac- 
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CHAP. IX. kept, and the vexations to which he had latterly 
been subjected. Hastings and Barwell had now a 

lean ajjpears to have thought that Mr. Wheler’s first a]5- 
pointment was to succeed Hastings as governor-general. No 
such ap23ointment could be made, because the act 13 Geo. III., 
cap. 63, expressly provided, that “in case of the avoidance of the 
office of such governor-general, by death, resignation, or removal, 
his jdace shall, during the remainder of the term aforesaid [five 
years], be supplied by the person of the council who stands next 
in rank to tlie governor-general." The person standing next 
in rank to the governor-general was General Clavering, and he 
would necessarily have succeeded on the retirement of Hastings. 
From the state of General Clavering’s health, some apprehension 
of his death seems to have existed ; but that event would have 
affected the order of succession only by the removal of an indi- 
vidual from it. The next councillor, whoever he might be, would 
then be next in succession to the seat of the governor-general. 
It is not likely that either Lord North or his secretary should have 
been ignorant of this. From the Records of the Company it 
appears that, on the 21st April, 1777, the Court of Directors 
referred to the committee of correspondence, with the aid of the 
Company’s solicitor, to consider of settling the rank of Mr. 
Wheler in the council of Bengal, which the court were advised 
might “ be so done as to place him m the first vacancy that shall 
happen, either by the death or resignation of General Monson.’’ 
On the 28th, the committee reported that they had prepared 
a petition to his Majesty, " revoking the inevious appointment 
of Mr. Wheler to succeed on the vacancy which might happen 
on Mr. Hastings’s resignation ; and praying that Mr. Wheler 
may succeed in the council of Bengal, on tire vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Lieutenant-General Monson;’’ and it 
is recorded that “ the said petition was read, approved, and 
signed.’’ On the 2nd of May, the chairman, again calling 
the attention of the Court of Directors to “ the necessity of 
revoking their former appointment of Edward Wheler., Esq., to 
be a member of council at Fort William in Bengal, on a vacancy 
by the resignation of Wm-ren Hastings, Esq., the former applica- 
tions to his Majesty for approving such appointment were accord- 
ingly withdrawn, and an instrument being prepared, nomi- 
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numerical majority in council, and for a few montlis chap. ix. 
tlie casting vote of the former was not necessary to 

nating and appointing Edward Wheler, Esquire, to be one of 
the said council, on tbe vacancy occasioned therein by the 
death of Lieutenant-General Monson, the same was read, ap- 
proved, and signed; also a petition to his Majesty praying 
his royal approbation of such nomination and appointment." 

At a court held on the 6th May, two letters were read from 
“Edward Wheler, Esq., on board the Dulce of Portland, at the 
Mother Bank, the 29th ult. [April], and off the Start, the 4th 
inst. [May], the latter enclosing his sun'ender of his former ap- 
pointment to succeed as the member of council at Fort William, 
in Bengal, on the resignation of Warren Hastings, Esq.” Maclean, 
writing six days after the surrender, appears to have been ignorant 
of it, and what he relates as to the alarm of Mr. Robinson, in all 
probability rests on nothing but gossiping rumours. The fact, 
however, of Mr. Wheler’s own friends having cancelled his ap- 
pointment to succeed to a place in cormcil, on the resignation of 
Hastings, might have convinced any one that the appointment was 
not to the o£5oe of governor-general. The motive for making him 
succeed on the death of General Monson instead of on the resig- 
nation of Hastings, is obvious : it brought him nearer to the presi- 
dential chair. Succeeding to the place of General Monson, he 
succeeded to all the incidents of that place. 

Maclean repre.sents Lord North as anxious to learn what effect 
Monson’s death was hlcely to have on Hastings’s determination to 
resign, but his lordship does not appear to have treated the agent 
, with much confidence. In the letter above quoted Maclean says, 

“ At Lord North’s last levee, he asked me what change I thought 
General Monson’s death would malce in your conduct or way of 
thinking ? My answer was, ‘ My Lord, Mr. Hastings is a man 
of the strictest honour, and one of the warmest friends of the 
King’s government ; if your lordship wiU honour me with the 
confidential communication of your wishes on this occasion, I wiU 
pledge myself to you that, barring unforeseen accidents, your 
desfre shall be conveyed to Mr. Hastings in three months, and 
that he will cheerfully comply with it. Mr. Hastings has no 
wish but to facilitate tire measures of government, and to prove 
himself the most faithful servant of the Crown.’ His lordship 
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CHAP. IX, the success of his measures. Mr. Wheler arrived 
not long after Sir John Clavcring’s death, and took 
his seat in council as the successor of General Mon- 
son. The nows of General Monson’s decease had 
reached England before Mr. Wheler’s departure, 
and in consequence, the previous appointment of 
that gentleman to succeed on the vacancy occasioned 
by the retirement of Hastings was revoked, and its 
place siqiplied by a now one, nominating him to the 
place in council actually vacant by the death of 
General Monson. Mr. Wheler affected to maintain 
a neutral part between Hastings and Francis ; but, 
as might have been expected, he almost invariably 
supported the latter, and thus reduced the contend- 
ing forces to that equilibrium which had prevailed 

expressed the utmost satisfaction; treats me with uncommon 
civility on all occasions ; but has never since renewed the subject 
or explained himself, though a fortnight has elapsed,” 

The disputes which arose out of the contested right to the 
office of governor-general led to a provision in the Act 24 Geo. 
III., cap. 25, " that no resignation to be made of the offices of 
governor-general, or governor, or president of any of the subor- 
dinate settlements, or commander-in-chief, or member of the 
respective councils in India, shall be deemed or construed to be 
legal or valid, or shall be accepted as such, unless the same be 
made by an instalment in writing under the hand of the officer 
or person resigning the same.” Later acts contain similar 
provisions. By 3 & 4 Wm. TV., cap. 85, it is enacted, that no 
act or declaration of any governor-general, governor, or mem- 
ber of council, shall bo taken as a resignation, excepting " a de- 
claration in writing under hand and seal delivered to the secretary 
for the public department of the presidency wherein he shall 
he, in order to its being recorded.” Only one other mode of 
vacatmg office is recognized — return to Europe, or departure 
from India with intent so to return. 
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before the death of Sir John Clavering, and which chap, ix, 
required the intei'position of the governor-geiierars 
casting vote to prevent the machine of government 
from coming to a dead stand. To Hastings this state 
of things was perhaps not disagreeable, although it 
placed him in a situation of extraordinary respon- 
sibility. Ho liked power, and he liked the appear- 
ance of it not less than the reality. He had great 
confidence in himself and a strong disposition to 
annoy his ojiponents. The additional responsibi- 
lity incurred by his peculiar position was there- 
fore little felt ; and if it ever sate nnnsiially heavy 
on him, its presence was lightened by the gratifica- 
tion which ho derived from the reflection that those 
who hated him, and whom in turn he hated, were 
under his rod, without the power of moving hand or 
foot in the exercise of their public duties, except so 
far as he pleased to permit them. 

Among the subjects which at an early period after 
the arrival of Mr. Wheler occupied the attention of 
the council, was a letter addressed to the goveimor- 
general by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah, complaining bitterly 
of the conduct of Mahomed Reza Khaii in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, and alleging, that as that 
person was not connected with the prince either by 

Mtf 

the ties of nature or attachment, his continued j)0S- 
session of the high degree of power ivith which he 
was invested was oppressive and dishonourable to 
the family. The Nabob observed, that he had now 
attained that age when, by the law and usage of Ma- 
honicdanism, be ought to take the management of 
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CHAP, IX. his own affairs ; and he added, in no* very elevated 
strain of self-laudation, that he was not so devoid of 
understanding as to be incapable of conducting thorn. 
He reminded the governor-general that the power 
of the Company was deiivedfroni the su])port of his 
ancestors, and on these grounds claimed to be eman- 
cipated from the tutelage of Mahomed Reza Khan, 
and admitted to the personal management of the 
affairs of the nizamut and of his household. The 
letter was laid by the governor-general before the 
council, and it is unnecessary to say that it gave 
rise to great differences very warmly expressed. 
Mr. Wheler proposed to do nothing till the decision 
of the Court of Directors could be ascertained. 
The governor-general 02ipo,sed ; but it happened 
that Mr. Harwell was absent, and Mr. Francis sup- 
porting Mr. Wheler, the motion was carried. At 
the next meeting of council Mr. Harwell was at his 
post: the resolution of the previous meeting was 
summarily reversed, and the Nabob’s request com- 
plied with. After the lapse of a few months,, the 
governor-general produced another letter from the 
Nabob, suggesting a plan for disposing of the salary 
of Mahomed Reza Khan. In the distribution a 
considerable share was allotted to Munny Hegum. 
Another portion was to be enjoyed by the Nabob’s 
mother, Baboo Begum. It hapjiened, too, that the 
amount of money proposed to be distributed ex- 
ceeded that formerly enjoyed by Mahomed Reza 
Khan by eighteen thousand rupees per annum, and 
the Company were invited to make up the excess. 
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Mt.^- Francis and Mr. Wlieler objected to this, as chap. ix. 
they did to the entire arrangement; and recorded 
minutes assigning reasons for their opposition. The 
governor-general and Mr. Barwell embarked in no 
strifo'of words. The former moved tliat the requi- 
sitions of the Nabob should bo complied with ; the 
latter simply wrote, “ I assent to the governor-geno- 
ral’s motion.” That motion was necessarily carried. 

Looking upon the imputations which had been cast 
upon the governor-general with reference to Munny 
Begum, his adopting or proposing this arrangement 
— for the suggestion no less than the completion has 
been ascribed to him — ^was at the least injudicious. 

It was, however, but one of many instances of a 
folly in which Hastings was wont to indulge ; ho 
seemed to delight in setting public opinion at de- 
fiance. That the Nabob was but a tool in the hands 
of others was rendered probable by the fact, that on 
a former occasion he had bitterly complained of 
Munny Begum, to whom ho now proposed to give 
power and the command of wealth. If such were 
his position, there can be little question as to the 
hand which guided and directed him. 

This part of Hastings’s conduct was severely ani- 
madverted upon by the Court of Directors, who 
ordered their wish for the restoration of Mahomed 
Reza Khan to be signified to the Nabob, and an 
assurance of their continued favour to be conveyed 
to Mahomed Reza Khan himself. These orders * 
were obeyed ; but in the letter, not in the spirit.^ In 
communicating the desire of the court, Francis and 
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CHAP. IX. Wheler proposed to call uiion the Nabob to comply 
with it. Hastings and Harwell contended for a 
simple communication of the wish of the court, 
leaying the intelligence to produce its omui effect. 

It did produce all that could be expected — a remon- 
strance from the Nabob ; and but for an event which 
will soon be noticed, the restoration ol' Mahomed 
Reza Khan might have been postponed till the 
power of thwarting it had departed from Hastings, 

The Court of Directors had also ordered the re- 
storation of Mr. Bristow, whom the governor-general 
had removed from the residency at Oude, and of 
Mr. Fowlce, whom he had displaced at Benares. 
These orders were treated with the same degree of 
respect which was accorded to those relating to Ma- 
homed Reza Khan ; they v^ere received, read, and 
coolly set at naught. 

A few months, however, wrought a change, and 
in a manner calculated to excite surprise. From the 
temper which had been manifested both by Hastings 
and Francis, the expectation of an accommodatioir 
being effected between them must have appeared 
one of the most extravagant that could be enter- 
tained ; but little as it was to bo anticipated, such 
an event was about to take place. The motives of 
the parties are not perfectly clear. Both, indeed, 
professed to be weary of controversy ; but few per- 
sons who have studied the characters of the comba- 
tants will be disposed to give either of them credit 
for the feeling. Each had a confidence in his own 
judgment amounting to presumption ; and the change • 
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in their conduct is probably to be ascribed to cir- chap. ix. 
cumstances rather than to any abatement either of 
their arrogance or of their mutual hatred. 

The period of office secured by the act of 1773, 
to the persons therein named as governor-general 
and council, had expired before Hastings and his 
coadjutors had notice of any provision being made 
for such an event : they consequently continued to 
exercise their functions, and were in course of 
time apprized that an act had passed, continuing 
the existing governor-general in office for one year.’*^ 

Sir Eyre Coote had been appointed to succeed 
General Clavering in the command of the army 
and to a place in council. In the latter capacity 
he usually supported Hastings, but not with the 
undeviating constancy of Barwell. Barwell had 
passed twenty-three years in India, during ten of 
which he had been a member of council. He bad 
enjoyed abundant opportunities of acquiring wealth, 
and having improved them was desirous of retiring 
tp the enjoyment of his foiiune' at home. This 
event Francis, it may be presumed, was not indis- 
posed to accelerate. It would relieve him from 
a steady opponent, and deprive Hastings of a friend, 
yyjtpse yote was never denied to any measure which 
heif^psetp recommend. In proportion, however, 
as the retirement of Barwell was desired by 
Francis, it was dreaded by Hastings. He dis- 
cerned in it the downfall of that absolute power 
which he had for some time exercised; and though 

♦ 19 Geo 3, chap. 61. 

von. II. K 
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CHAP. IX. Barwell’s foolings of Mendsliip might render liini 
reluctant to abandon the governor-general and his 
measures to a council where two would always vote 
against him, and the third could not be depended 
upon for steady or permanent support, it could not 
bo expected that he would from this cause dofer foif 
any long period the gratification of his own yewn- 
ings for case and home. Kogarding the departure 
of Barwell, therefore, as an event that could not bo 
far distant, Hastings was not indisposed to soften 
tbe asperity of an enemy whose power of opposing 
him was about to be greatly increased. He could 
not hope to convert him into a friend — ^jirobably he 
did not wish it, but he- might expect to diminish 
both the vigour and the frequency of his attacks, 
and to secure, by a surrender of some points on 
which Francis had been most, pertinacious, the 
liberty of pursuing unmolested those plans in which 
his own mind was most deeply interested. Such 
is the best account that can be given of tbe probable 
motives of those concerned in the negotiation. The 
overture appears to have proceeded from Francis, 
and to have been made on his bel^alf by a Mr. 
Ducarel to Major Scott, a great favourite of the 
governor-general and his agent in vai’ious important 
and confidential transactions. The pi’incipal condi- 
tions required by Francis appear to have been ex- 
plained at the meeting. The result was communi- 
cated to Hastings, and the two principals subse- 
quently met to complete tbe pacification so hap- 
pily commenced by their agents. . The value which 
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Hastings attached to the success of the negotiation 
may be estimated by the sacrifices which he made 
to secure it. A man more unrelenting in his 
hostility never lived ; yet he consented to purchase 
peace on the condition of immediately restoring 
Mr. Fowlce to the office which he had formerly 
enjoyed, from which Hastings had removed him, 
and to which ho had shortly before refused to re- 
store him, though his restoration was required by 
the express orders of the Court of Directors. Mr. 
Bristow, who had been removed in like manner, 
whoso restoration had in like manner been ordered 
by the Court of Directors, and in like manner de- 
ferred by Hastings, was also to be restored, though 
not immediately. Further to propitiate his rival} 
Hastings agreed to confom to the orders from 
homo respecting Mahomed Reza Khan. These con- 
cessions were so many virtual acknowledgments 
that Hastings had acted factiously in his previous 
dealings with the parties Avhose return to employ- 
ment was thus provided for. He had not only re- 
moved, but had persisted in excluding them from 
office, in opposition to the deliberate judgment of 
those whom he served. Nothing but the strongest 
public necessity could justify such a course; but 
such necessity, if it ever existed, continued in full 
force at the time when he consented to replace 
them.. The inevitable conclusion is, that personal 
aversion dictated their removal, and personal con- 
tenienco led to the engagement to restore them. 
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CHAP. IX. The case of Mahomed Reza Khaii affords the most 
striking exemplification of this view of the subject. 
Here, according to Hastings, a great public prin- 
ciple was involved. , He had argued that the Nabob’s 
demand to be relieved from the services of Ma- 
homed Reza Kbaii was “ grounded on positive 
rights, which ” would " not admit of discussion.”* 
He had maintained that, as a sovereign prince who 
had arrived at years of maturity, no control could 
lawfully be exercised over him ; yet he now con- 
sented to restore to the highest office in the Nabob’s 
service a man against whom that prince had for- 
mally appealed to the govennnent of which Hastings 
was the chief. The governor-general indeed, on an 
occasion antecedent to that on which he had so 
vigorously asserted the Nabob’s rights, liad spoken 
of that prince as " a more pageant, without the 
shadow of authority.”f Hastings indeed appears 
never to have felt himself bound by any opinion 
beyond the moment when it was advanced. He waS 
never at a loss for reasons to justify any course which 
was convenient or which passion rendered desirable ; 
and his principles were adopted and relinquished 
with as mufch facility as if they had avowedly been 
but instruments for accomplishing certain ends — 
cumbrous arms not to be dispensed with, indeed, in 
the field of warfare, but which no one would assume 

- * Minute, Fort William Secret Consultations, 5tli March, 1778. 

I’ Minute of governor-general. Fort William General Consul- 
tations, 7tli December, 1775. 
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without necessity, and with which no one would chap. ix< 
embarrass himself for a moment after the necessity 
had passed away. 

The conclusion of the truce with Francis was to 
be followed, at no great distance of time, by another 
compromise scarcely less remarkable. Almost from 
the period when the judges of the supreme court 
entered on their functions, serious differences had 
existed between them and the government. The 
court seemed resolved to press its jurisdiction to 
the very extent of the limits prescribed to it by law, 
if not a little beyond them. The jurisdiction of the 
court had been restricted to British subjects resi- 
dent, or having been resident, within Bengal, Behar, 
eind Orissa, or having debts, effects, or estate there, 
and to persons employed directly or indirectly in 
the service of the Company, or of British subjects ; 
these words being intended to exclude the natives 
generally, they being regarded as subjects of the 
Nabob '. with regard to these, the jurisdiction of the 
court, with the exception already mentioned, could 
only be exercised with consent of parties. The 
court, however, adopted such principles of construc- 
tion as threatened to bring within its power every 
inhabitant of the three provinces on vskom any one 
might desire to inflict the vexation and expense of 
a law-suit. No man could calculate on beingjable 
to escape its meshes, and all regarded it with horror. 

To tho poor the expense attending its proceedings 
was frightful ; to the rich its forms of process were 
so offensive as to be more dreaded than even death. 
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CHAP. IX. In a country where the tendency to litigation is so 
strong as it is in India, where revenge is so long che- 
rished and so remorselessly gratified, the suprem'e 
court became a frightful instrument of injustice and 
ojipression. Its lower retainers were among the vilest 
and most abandoned inmates of a crowded Indian 
city, and the manner in which they exorcised their 
unpopular calling may readily be eoncoivod. The 
government was not less hostile than the people 
to the assumptions of the supreme court, for the 
judges were charged with exceeding their authority 
by interfering with the collection of the revenue ; 
and further, they had claimed the right of calling for 
the production of the records of government in their 
court.* Having advanced thus far, it was not to be 

* The first attempt to exercise this power was in an action 
brought by Mr. Stuart, who had been dismissed from the office 
of secretary to council, against his successor, Mr. Auriol, to 
recover one month’s salary received by the latter gentleman, and 
alleged by the former to be due to him. The plaintiff’s attorney ad- 
dressed a letter to the assistant secretary to council requiring hitn 
to produce sundry papers, including lettei's from the Oouft 6f ' 
Directors to the government of Bengal, and portions of the Con- 
sultations of that government. Tfie majority of the board re- 
solved not to comply with the requisition ; whereupon the assis- 
tant secretary was served with a subpmna, and attending the court 
thereon, hut without the papers, he was told that by not pro- 
ducing them he had made himself liable to aU the damages of the 
suit. He answered that he could not pioduce the papers without 
the permission of the board ; and that they, being apprized of the 
attorney’s application, had ordered him not to comply with it. 
He was then called upon to declare whether the hoard were 
unanimous in refusing the papers, and if not, which of the mem- 
bers had voted for their production and which against it. The 
counsel for the defendant objected that the assistant secretary 
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expected that the judicial institutions of the country 
-vrould meet with much respect. In one case a ver- 
dict, with heaA'y damages, was given against several 
liarties concerned in certain jiroceedings before the 

could not answer this question without a breach of his ofRoial 
trust. The court disregarded the objection, and insisted upon 
an answer, declaring that the withholding Ihe papers was a denial 
of justice, and that as the board was no corporation the individual 
members who had concurred in the refusal were severally liable 
to actions. The comments of the governor-general and council 
on this extraordinary decision are not unworthy of notice. They 
say, ” According to the doctrine delivered from the bench, it is 
Unlawful for your governor and council to refuse to produce, in 
open court, any papers deposited in our secretary’s office, whenever 
they shall be demanded by an attorney, as necessary for the in- 
formation of the court in any case dejoending before them. This 
doctrine is general and indefinite ; it makes no distinction in the 
nature of the papers to be produced, and leaves no discretion to 
us to judge of the consequences which may attend their being 
divulged. It depends upon the caprice or ignorance of any 
attorney to expose the transactions of your [the Court of Direc- 
tors] affairs in every branch, and even your most secret instruc- 
tions to us, to the curiosity and comnaents of every bystander in 
a public court, perhaps to the avowed enemies of the Company 
and nation. If your governor and council, alaimed at the pro- 
bable or possible consequences of such a publication of your 
records, should hesitate, or refuse to comply with the attorney’s 
requisition, they are charged with the positive denial of jus,tice, 
and are said to be liable to personal actions for damages. A dis- 
tinction is made between the acts of the majority und those of 
the council, notwithstanding it is expressly provided by law that 
the governor-general and council shall be bound and concluded 
by the opinion and declaration of the major part of the members 
present ; tod the chief justice obliges our assistant secretary to 
declare, in open court, the opinion given by each member of 
council, in order to found an action against such particular mem- 
bers as corairosed the majority.” — Letter 'to the Court of Direc- 
t6rs dated 29th November, 1775. 
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CHAP. IX, proYincial council of Patna, including some Ma- 
horaetan functionaries employed by that counciL 
Anothei' verdict passed, at the suit of the same 
plaintiffs, against the members of the council. It 
would be difficult to shew that it was any p'art of 
the duty of the supreme court to control and regu- 
late the courts subsisting under the authority of the 
local government ; but in this case they assumed the 
power, and they decided the question before them, 
moreover, upon a maxim of English law, delegatus 
non potest delegare, of which, however sound and ra- 
tional it may be, the parties thus visited with punish- 
ment in the shape of damages which they were 
unable to pay, had never heard. 

The state of the country which resulted from the 
occurrence of such proceedings is thus characterized 
by one who had minutely investigated the subject.'^ 
Spealdng of their effect upon persons interested in 
the constraction of the law, he says, “ The general 
alaim which the claim of jurisdiction by the suprejmo 
court of Calcutta over these persons has spread, ap- 
pears from the petitions of the renters of the Patna 
province, and other districts, requesting to be dis- 
charged from their engagements with the Company. 
Nor is it difficult, from the instances collected in the 
numerous papers I have perused, to discover that 
their apprehensions are well founded. Persons con- 
fined by the courts of dewanny adawlut f are collu- 
sively arrested by process from Calcutta, or removed 

* Mr. Uous, standing counsel to the East- India Company. 

‘ t The revenue courts of the country. 
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by habeas corpus^ where the language is as unknown chap. ix. 
as the power of the court ; the process is abused to 
terrify the people; frequent arrests made for the 
same cause ; and there is an instance of the pur- 
chaser of a zemindary near Dacca who was ruined 
by suits commenced by paupers, suits derived from 
claims prior to his purchase, and who was at last 
condemned in considerable damages for an ordinary 
act of authority in his station. Hence the natives 
of all ranks become fearful to act in the collection 
of the revenues ; the renters, and even hereditary 
zemindars, are drawn away or arrested at the time 
of the collections, and the crops embezzled.” 

After pointing out some other evils attending the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the supreme court, 
the writer thus continues: — “ When to these abuses, 
incident to the institution of the court itself, derived 
from the distance of those amenable to its juris- 
diction, and from the invincible ignorance of the 
natives respecting the laws and practice of the court, 
we add the disgrace brought on the higher orders, it 
will not perhaps be rash to affirm, that confusion in 
the provinces and a prodigious loss of revenue must 
be the inevitable consequences of upholding this 
jUTisdiction.” The writer above quoted, in another 
place, says, “ The natives in their petition represent 
the lawyers as masters of right, and conceive that 
whomsoever they favour he must prevail. It is oh- 
vious, indeed, that an intricate system of unknown 
law, administered, in an unknown tongue at a great 
distance from the residence of the parties, must be 
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CHAP. IX. a, plentiful source of abuse, 'which no Avisclom in the 
judges can possibly correct.” On this last point the 
judges held an opinion very different from that of 
the commentator on their proceedings. EntertaiU- 
ing an unbounded admiration of their own wisdom, 
no less than a belief in the almost unlimited ex- 
tent of their power, they never appear to ha'Ve 
doubted that so much wisdom, combined with so 
much power, was equal to the correction of any 
abuse however minute, however secret, however dis- 
tant, or however complicated. It might have been 
thought that the jurisdiction assigned to the supreme 
' court was sufficiently large even under the limita- 
tions intended by the legislature. They were such 
as no single court in England exercised, and required 
an extent of learning which no lawyer in England 
would have pretended to possess. They demanded 
not only a familiar acquaintance with the principles 
and practice of both common law and equity, but 
also so much knowledge of international, civil, 
and canon law as was necessary to the oxei’oise of 
admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The admi- 
nistration of such various systems of law, which in 
England is deemed to require distinct courts and 
judges, assisted by advocates who for the most 
part direct their studies and confine their prac- 
tice to a very limited portion of the whole, was in 
India allotted to a single court, the members of 
which were ready not only to encounter the labour 
imposed upon them, but to add to it by involving 
themselves most unnecessarily and unwisely in the 
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intricacies of Hindoo and Mahometan law, of which chap. ix. 
they could not be expected to know even the elements. 

True it is, that their inode of dealing with this class of 
questions was very simple. To disentangle the knot 
was no part of their practice — it was cut without 
ceremony, and without regard to the suffering and 
ruin which were to ensue. The government, how- 
ever, could not see the peace of the country dis- 
turbed and the sources of its revenue cut off with- 
out anxiety. They were responsible for both ; and 
the dissatisfaction which, on jiublic grounds, tlie 
acts of the judges were calculated to produce, was 
aggravated by the attacks wliich had been made 
upon their authority, and by the perception of 
the intention, obviously existing in the supreme 
court, to render the power of the governor-general 
and council, as far as was practicable, subordinate 
to its own. 

The time when mutual and long-cherished dis- 
content was to issue in an open conflict at length 
arrived. An opulent native, named Cossinaut Ba- 
boo, had given security to the government for cer- 
tain rents payable by the rajah of Cossijurah, in his 
w capacity of zemindar. Cossinaut had also acted as ' 
manager of the zemindary, the accounts of which 
were involved in much diflSculty. There were dis- 
puted questions between Cossinaut and the govern- 
ment ; there were others in which the claims of 
Cossinaut were opposed by those of the rajah or of 
-the cultivators. Government had proceeded to vin- 
dicate its claims by an appeal to the law, but an 
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CHAP IX. arrangement subsequently took place, and a further 
examination of the accoimts was entered upon by 
mutual agreement, Cossiuaut depositing the sum in 
dispute. Before the examination was completed, 
Cossinaut commenced an action against the rajah in 
the supreme court, and in order to entitle him to its 
interposition, made oath that the zemindar was em- 
ployed by the East-India Company in the collection 
of the revenues. Upon this a capias issued, with a 
clause authorizing the sheriff to take bail to tho 
amount of 300,000 rupees. 

An officer proceeded to execute the writ, and tho 
zemindar, having obtained information of tho ap- 
proach of the unwelcome visitor, disappeared. Tho 
governor-general and council, on being apprized of 
the facts, had recourse to their legal advisers. The 
Company’s advocate-general gave his opinion that 
the legislature did not intend to subject zemindars 
to the authority of the supreme court; and after 
adverting to the peculiar position of the English 
in India, as well as to the difficulties which^^had 
arisen and were likely to arise from the imprudent 
and extravagant assumptions of the judges, he ad- 
vised that the zemindar should have notice that, 
not being subject to the jurisdiction of tho court, 
he should not appear, or plead, or do, or suffer any 
act which might appear on his part to amount to a 
recognition of the authority of the judicature, as 
extending to himself. The advocate-general farther 
advised, that in all similar cases, as well as in that 
beforfe him, the power of the government should be 
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withheld from affording aid to the judicature of the 
court ; that the court should be left to its o-vm 
means of executing its process ; and that the judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) “ thus ren- 
der themselves responsible to the state for having, 
should such be the event, unnecessarily hazarded 
the dignity and authority of the King’s judicature, 
by exposing its process to contempt and its officers 
to resistance and repulse.”* The advice of the 

* This opinion of Sir John Day exliibits a remarkable! dagree of 
professional fearlessness and practical good sense. He says, “At 
home, where the laws have all their energy, and being their own 
laws, and having grown up with them, the people, from habit, at 
least, pay them a willing reverence and a prompt submission ( 
still if, from the slow and imperceptible changes in tire circum- 
stances of the state and the manners of the people, unforeseen and 
almost insurmountable difficulties have often embarrassed the exe- 
cution of them, insomuch that at times, rather than depart from 
principles, it has been found necessary to resort to fiction, can it he 
expected thdt in the unauthorized attempt to bend at once the tem- 
per, manners, and prejudices, customs, religion and government 
of a people who, besides a human form, have no one thing in com- 
mon with us, to a foreign law, the wisdom of the wisest shall not 
be oftem. at a stand f” There is so much of sound reason and good 
feeling in this passage, that it may appear almost captious to take 
exception to a single phrase ; but Sir John Day was wrong in 
speaking of the natives of India as having nothing in common with 
Europeans but " a human form.” They have much more ; they 
bav? all the passions and feelings, good as well as evil, which we 
possess, Justice and kindness are due to them as members of 
the great human family, and the exercise of those virtues towards 
them will never be thrown away. Paralysed by superstition, 
rendered distrustful by ages of misgovernment, their minds 
cannot be expected at once to expand into the vigour and matu- 
rity of European intellect and feeling ; but time only is wanting 
to effect the change, and it is already in rapid progress. The 
humane and generous spirit which pervades Sir John Day’s 
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cHA^' JXf- advocate-general was followed. Tlie European col- 
lector at Midnapore was instructed to apprize the 
zemindar of the views of the governor-general and 
council, and if applied to by the sheriff for military 
assistance to refuse it. 

The writ of capias was returned unexecuted ; and 
a writ was thereupon issued to sequester the lands 
and effects of the zemindar in order to compel his 
appearance to the action. To enforce this writ the 
sheriffs’ officer was attended hy a body of about sixty 
sepoys and European seamen ; the former furnished 
by Cossinaut, who, in accordance with a commoir 
practice among wealthy natives, kept in pay an 
armed force;* the latter consisting of sailors dis- 
charged from ships in the river. The Avhole were 
armed and provided with ammunition. On this 
prepai’ation becoming known to the governor-genc- 

paper, renders it evident that it was not his intention to give 
deliberate expression to an opinion unfavourable to the native cha- 
racter. The exceptionable phrase was a casual inadvertence, par- 
donable when his mind was occupied witli a question of ^ much 
importance as that submitted for his consideration. In a, subsequent 
part of the document, the advocate-general renders justice to that 
ready submission to authority which is one of the most distin- 
guishing characteristics of the people of India. " That obstacles 
upon this head,” he says, "should now arise in the way of 
jurisdiction, seems less extraordinary than that they did not find 
themselves obstructed at their outset by difficulties which, as 
caution had not avoided, no management could surmount. It has 
been the good fortune, however, and that of those who have an 
interest in the presen'ation of their provinces, that they had 
pliant matter to woikupon; and when that is the case much 
may be effected by temper, moderation, and address.” 

* See vol. i, page 226 . 
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ral and council they ordered Colonel Ahmuty, the, ojlAp! -iX.’ 
officer, commanding at Miduapore, Math a view to ' * 
preserve the peace of the country, to dispatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend' any body 
of men answering the description of those under- 
stood to be employed for executing the work of 
seq^uestration. These orders did not arrive in time 
to prevent an attempt to execute the writ. A 
sergeant, with part of the sheriff’s force, effected 
an entrance into tiio house of the zemindar and en- 
deavoured to pass into the zenana,^ They were 
resisted, and for the time overpowered ; but the 
sheriff’s party being reinforced, possession of the 
house was obtained, the sanctity of the zenana 
violated, the zemindar’s dewan seized and detained 
as fa prisoner. The state of affairs was soon changed 
by the arrival of a party of troops dispatched by 
Colonel Ahmuty under the orders which he had 
received from the government. The sheriff’s men 
were made prisoners and marched off to the presi- 
dency. These proceedings were followed by the 
issue of a government notice addressed to all ze- 
mindars and landholders, advising them that they 
were not subject to the supreme court, except under 
particular circumstances, which were pointed out, , 
ahd vaming them not to plead to any action 
brought therein, nor to do nor suffer any act which 
should amount to a recognition of its authority over 
them. This was transmitted to all the provincial 
councils and collectors^ with orders to give it publi- 

* The apartments of the women. 
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OHAH. be. cii^y ; and those authorities were, at the same time, 
direqted not to aiford any aid to the service of the 
process of the supreme court in cases, where, by the 
terms of the notice, the parties agiainst whom snoh 
process was directed were declared to he e3ceihpt 
from the jurisdiction of the coui’t. -These events 
occurred in the months of November and December, 
1779. 

A. D. 1780 . On the 18th January following, rules wore granted 
in the supreme court, calling upon certain persons 
alleged to be connected with the resistance oifered 
to the process of the court, to show cause why at- 
tachment should not issue against them. Those 
persons were Lieutenant Bamford, the officer com- 
manding the party by. which the sheriff’s followers 
were dispossessed and made prisoners; Mr. Swanston, 
assistant to the collector at Midnapore; and Mr. 
North Naylor, the Company’s attorney. The principal 
offences charged on the last named gentleman w^ero 
his having made inquiry at the sheriff’s Office as to the 
means taken for executing the Tp*it, and being, privy 
to the dispatch of the military force by which the 
execution was frustrated. Application was at the 
same time made for rules against the governor- 
general and Mr. Barwell ; but the chief justice was 
under the influence of a remarkable degree of discre- 
tion, and he declared that the court would not grant 
a rule which they “ could not enforce,” but he 
directed copies of the «ule to be served upon both, 
ha^ordpr that they might answer the mattei'S sworn 
to if they chose. The leniency with which the 
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oliief justice treated the members of the government chap. ix. 
was not extended to their attorney. On a future 
day the rule against Mr. Naylor was made absolute, 
and he was required to answer a string of twenty 
interrogatories. Mr. Naylor regarded compliance 
with this order as inconsistent with his professional 
duty ; and, with a view to the influence of medita- 
tion in effecting a change in his judgment, he was 
committed a prisoner to the common gaol of Cal- 
cutta.* The governor-general and council were, about 
the same time, served with summens from the su- 
preme court, to answer to Cossinaut Baboo in an 
action of trespass. There could be little doubt as 
to the ground of this action, but as it did not appear 
on the summons, and might, “ by bare possibility, 
have relation to questions of a private or personal 
nature,” appearance was entered for all the jiarties. 

The plaint confirmed the suspicion which had 
been entertained; and it being evident that the 
action related to matters done by the governor- 
general and council^^ in their public capacity, they 
directed their counsel to withdraw their appearance. 

* THs remark is not lightly made, nor is it an exaggeration of 
the views not merely entertained but avowed by the chief justice 
Sh EEjah Impey. The following is actually a literal report of 
part of the proceedings on the subject : — 

“ Mr. Lawrence (counsel for Mr. Naylor). — I hope your lord- 
ship does not mean that Mr. Naylor shall answer in vincuUs P 

“ Chief Justice. — Why not ? Mr. Naylor will have more time 
to think of his conduct and prepare his answer.” 

Minute of Proceedings in Cossijurah, Appendix No. 21 to First 
Report of Select Committee on Administration of Justice in 
India, 1781. 
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CHAT. IX. The wrath of tho court was thereupon roused to 
' fuiy. The conduct of the government was declared 

to be “ a clear contempt of his Majesty’s law, and 
of his court but the indignation of the judges sub- 
sided on recollecting from whom the contempt pro- 
ceeded. The counsel for the Company had ten- 
dered a paper containing the resolutions of the 
government. The court ordered this paper to be 
recorded, “ but,” says Sir Elijah Impoy, “ as it was 
in the case of the governor-general and council, did 
no other act in consequence of it.”* The judges, 
howevei’, determined that the defendants could not 
withdraw their plea without leave, and that if they 
applied for such leave, it would not bo right to 
grant it ; that both as British subjects, and as being 
employed by, and in the service of the East-India 
Company, they were subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court as individuals, and that there was no dis- 
tinction between their concurrent and individual 
acts; and, finally, that the court would proceed in the 
case before them as in any other where there was 
a default of appearance. The plaintiff had pre- 
viously applied to the court to have the cause set 
down to be heard es parte for default of plea, 
and the application had been granted. But this 
affair, which had threatened consequences scarcely 
less serious than those dreaded at an earlier period 
from the conflict of rival claims for the first 
place in the government, terminated in a manner 
as extraordinary as it was unexpected. Cossinaut 
* Cossijurah Appendix to Report, No. 26. 
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Baboo siiddonly discontinued bis actions against the chap. ix. 
governor-general and members of council, and also 
that against the zemindar, out of which the others 
had arisen. His motives are unknown. It has 
been sunnisod, and with strong probability, that 
Hastings could have thrown some light upon them. 

A still more remarkable event was to follow at the 
distance of a few months from the discontinuance 
of Cossinaut’s actions. Sir Elijah Impey, chief- 
justice of the supreme court, was made judge of the 
Sudder dewanny adawlut, the highest court of jus- 
tice existing under tlie authority of the Company. 

To this aj)]iointmont a salary of sixty thousand rupees 
per annum was annexed. 

Thus terminated the conflict between the govern- 
ment of Bengal and the supremo court, provoked by 
the judges, and carried on by them with a lament- 
able disregard of their own duty and of the public 
interest. Their infatuation led to resistance from 
the power which was bound to lend its support to 
their authority. The course taken by the govern- 
ment cannot be defended upon any ordinary prin- 
ciples, but the circumstances under which they 
were called upon to act were not of an ordinary 
character. The judges acted under the authority of 
an act of parliament, and the governor-general and 
council had no legal right to interpret that act. 

According to strict law the court might determine 
its own jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the King 
in council ; but the assumptions of the court wore 
so monstrous, and the consequences likely to flow 

L 2 
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CHAP. IX. from them so fearful, that tho government had only 
to choose between resisting the power of the court, 
on the one hand, or, on the other, calmly witnessing 
the total ruin of the country committed to their 
cai-e. The land was passing out of cultivation 
under the terror of the supreme court ; the people 
flying from their habitations to escape the outrages 
offered by its myrmidons to thoir persons and their 
feelings; and, if its course had not been timely 
arrested, the country would have become a desort — 
the bailiffs of the supreme court its lords. Tho 
governor-general and council could not have been 
justified in suffering this state of things to ensue. 
The violence of the remedy was warranted by the 
extreme wrong which gave rise to it. Tho judges 
usurped powers which the legislature did not in- 
tend them to possess,* and the government resisted 
them. The one party strained tho law, to extend 
their own authority ; the other resisted the process 
of the law, in order to protect the people from 
oppression. On both sides there was usurpation. 
The motives of tho jiarties and the ends to which 
their acts were dii-ccted must be considered in order 
to determine between them. Usually when the 

* This view is confirmed by the subsequent passing of an act 
(21 Geo. 3, cap. 70) declaring the governor-general and members 
of council exempt from the authority of the supreme court for 
their official acts, and also privileging persons acting under their 
orders. By the same act it was declared tliat no person, as a 
land-holder, farmer, or collector of land revenue for the govern- 
ment should become amenable to the court. The legislature also 
indemnified the government for their resistance. 
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judicial authority has been arrayed against the exe- chap. ix. 
cutive, the object of the former has been to protect 
established and recognized rights. Here it was to in- 
vade rights of older standing than the court by which 
they were assailed, to offer violence to feelings which 
had been the growth of ages, and to force nponapcople 
unfitted to receive them, institutions never designed 
by the legislature to be thus widely extended. The 
sentiments of honest admiration with which the 
mind regards the judge who enforces the authority 
of the law against irresponsible power, is in this 
case transferred to those who threw themselves 
between the people of India and the encroachments 
of unauthorized law. In the performance of this 
duty, for a duty it was, Hastings cordially joined 
with that party in the council with which he was 
usually at enmity. His friend, Mr. Harwell, was 
far less decided in his conduct. The most devoted 
supporter of the policy of Hastings, he wished not 
to Separate himself from the governor-general ; the 
attached friend of Sir Elijah Impey, he recoiled 
from giving offence to the chief justice : vacil- 
lating, under the influence of these contending 
motives, from one side to the other, defending the 
legality of the acts of the supreme court, and at the 
same time perfectly convinced that their acts were 
destroying the sources of the revenue, Mr. Harwell 
seems to have been anxious in this dispute to stand 
well with all patties. Hastings did not thus tempo- 
rize : he chose his part, and he acted vigorously upon 
the choice which he had made. Hut here approbation 
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CHAP. -ix. must end : the means by which the dispute was ter- 
minated, though very characteristic of Hastings’s 
policy, were vci’y discreditable to all parties con- 
cerned in the accommodation. 

The judges of the supreme court of Calcutta were 
intended by the legislature, like the judges of the 
courts at Westminster, to be independent of the oxist- 
ing government. The appointment bestowed by the 
governor-general on Sir Elijah Impoy was remune- 
rated by a large salaiy, and it was to be held during 
pleasure. That such an appointment on such terms 
should have been offered by Hastings to the chief 
justice of the supremo court — that, when oifered, it 
should have been accepted, are facts so startling that 
it is difficult to dotermino which is the more extraor- 
dinary, The appointment was c,arriod by the casting 
vote of the governor-general, and is attributable solely 
to his personal influence. Barwell had retired from 
council ; Sir Eyre Cooto, professing not to bo master of 
the question, gave a guarded and hesitating assent to 
the proposal of Hastings. It was strenuously opposed 
by Francis and Wheler, who in their minutes ad- 
duced arguments against it which must have boon 
triumphaut had the question been decided by reason. 
Hastings had suggested doubts as to the legality of 
the authority exercised by the superiors of the de- 
wanny courts, which he thought — ^for it then suited 
his purpose so to think — ^i-ested only on “ doubtful 
constniotion” of the words of an act of jiai’liament. 
To this it was very justly answered, that if the go- 
vernment had no legal power to nominate persons to 
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sucli duties, tliey ougiit not to attempt to exercise it at chap. ix. 
all ; and that neither the act of conferring that power 
upon the chief justice of the supremo court, nor his 
acceptance of it, could make that legal which was 
before illegal. But Hastings did not rest his case 
upon this point : he did not scruple, after some little 
preparation, to put forward his real motives in re- 
commending tlic appointment. “ It will ho the 
means,” ho said, “ of lessoning the distance between 
the board and the supreme court.” “ The conten- 
tions,” he added, ‘‘ in which we have been unfortu- 
nately engaged with the court, bore at one time so 
alarming a tendency, that T believe every member of 
the board foreboded the most dangerous consequences 
to the peace and resources of this government from 
them. They arc at present comiiosod ; but we can- 
not be certain that the calm will last beyond the 
actual vacation, since the same grounds and mate- 
rials of disunion subsist, and the revival of it at a 
time like this, added to our other troubles, might, 
if carried to extremities, prove fatal.”* In other 
words, Hastings was anxious to put an end to the 
differences between the government and the supreme 
court ; ho thought the chief justice not incorruptible, 
and he was willing to pay his price. Such a “ mode 
of procuring peace,” in the language of one of Hast- 
ings’s coadjutors,! was not “ the most honomuble or 
safe;” but it accorded with the tortuous policy which 
Hastings loved, and it was adopted. 

* Minute of governor-general, 29th September, 1780. 

t Mr. Wheler. 
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CHAP. IX. To the reputation of the chief justice the ap- 
pointmeut was more injurious than even to that of 
Hastings — -it was deadly. Had Sir Elijah Impey 
died before accepting this fatal gift, he would by 
impartial observers have been regarded as a man of 
narrow mind, headstrong passions, and overbearing 
temper; but no imputation, based on sufficient 
evidence, would have shaded his judicial integrity. 
His own act effected that which all the ingenuity 
of his enemies would have failed to accomplish, 
He inscribed on, his own brow the record of his dis- 
gi-ace in characters deep, broad, and indelible. The 
temptation was so undisguised in its approach, the 
scandal of accepting it was so glaring, that the 
slightest feeling of judicial decency woixld have 
repelled it with something a2^proaohing to scorn. 
What could his contemporaries, what could poste- 
rity think of a chief justice, found, in the words of 
a distinguished member of his own inofession,* 
“ one day summoning the governor-general and 
council before his tribunal for acts done as council, 
and the next accepting emoluments nearly equal to 
his original appointment, to be held during the plea- 
sure of the same council.” 

Before the completion of the arrangement by 
which the chief justice was to be rendered sujijile 
and accommodating, the slumbering embers of dis- 
content within the council had burst into renewed 
life ; and so powerful was the reaction of hostility, 

* Mr. Rous, standing counsel to the Company, for whose 
opinion a case was prepared. 
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after tlio temporary calm, that the pen became too chap, ix, 
feeble an instrument to express the feelings of the 
two chief combatants. Among the articles of 
agreement between Hastings and Francis was one, 
it was stated, securing to the former the manage- 
ment of the Mahratta war, the details of which 
will be related in a future chapter. According to 
Hastings’s view, this article was violated, and he 
produced in evidence an alleged copy of the stipu- 
lation in the following words — “ Mr. Francis will 
not oppose any measure whicli the governor-general 
will recommend for the ]irosecution of the war in 
which we arc supposed to bo engaged with the 
Mahrattas, or for the general support of the present 
political system of this government : neither will 
he himself either propose or vote with any other 
member who shall propose any measure that shall 
be contrary to the governor-general’s opinion on 
these points.” Francis denied that he ever was 
a party to such an engagement, and, referring 
to a conversation with Hastings, in which the 
governor-general produced a memorandum con- 
taining, as he believed, the article in question, 

Francis affiimed that ho returned it with a de- 
olai’ation that he did not agree to it. Between 
the truth of these conflicting statements there are 
but slender materials for determining. The balance 
of probability, however, somewhat inclines in favour 
of the assertion of Hastings. He had given up to 
Francis many points on which his personal wishes 
would have led him to withstand a surrender ; it is 
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CHAT. IX. inconceivable that he should not have bargained for 
something in return. If eveiy thing were to be 
conceded to Francis, and nothing to the governor- 
general, the latter might as well have risked the 
consequences of Mr. BarwcU’s possible retirement, 
lie probably would not have retired, if his friend 
and loader had not believed himself secure of a 
satisfactory share of power.* Hastings, too, at the 
time when the arrangement was concluded, seems 
to have been convinced that the provision relating 
to the Mahratta war was part of it.f It has been 
suggested that both jiarties were guiltless : that 
Francis had declined to assent to the disputed arti- 
cle, but that Hastings had not understood him. 
This seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
interest to both, care would be taken that the main 
provisions of the compact were understood ; and it 
is not easy to evade the conclusion that either Fran- 
cis was guilty of a gross breach of faith, or Hastings 
of the assertion of a scandalous falsehood. The 
presumption, on the whole, lies against Francis, and 
his character will probably never be relieved from 
the imputation. But whoever was the guilty party, 
the dispute was near finding a tragical termination. 
A challenge given by Francis was accepted by^he 

* In a letter to Mr. Sulivan, dated the 4th March, 1780, 
Hastings says': — “Mr. Barwell, who was privy to tlie treaty in 
all the stages of it, has determined to return to England in conse- 
quence, with my free consent, and release from any engagement on 
him from, his connection with me to remain in the service,”— See 
Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 254. 

t See the letter above quoted in Gleig’s Memoirs. 
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governor-general : the parties met, exchanged shots, chap. ix. 
and Francis was wounded. The previous language 
of the disputants was so violent, that such a result, 
however reprehensible, was far from unnatural. On 
the indecency of such a mode of determining dis- 
putes existing in a council entrusted with the care 
of vast and important interests, no remark can be 
necessaiy. A sense of duty, and even an enlight- 
ened self-respect, ought to have restrained the com- 
batants from that wild abandonment to the influ- 
ence of passion which led to such a result. A duel 
between the governor-genei-al and one of his coun- 
cil, arising out of their official acts, ought to have 
been regarded as among things impossible. It 
would be scai'cely more disgraceful that a chief 
justice and one of the judges of his court should 
so settle a disjuited point of law. 

Francis quitted India in December following, a.h. i780. 
and Hastings was thus left to pursue his own views 
almost uncontrolled. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CHAP. X, On tliG western side of India were certain jilacos 
wliicli tlie East-India Company had long been desirous 
of possessing ; these were the island of Salsctte, the 
port of Bassein, Kenery, Hog Island, Elephanta, 
. and Auranjee. They were occupied by the Mah- 
rattas ; and with the view principally to taking ad- 
vantag’e of any opportunity that might occur of 
securing those places by negotiation, permission had 
been sought and obtained for the residence of an 
^Englisli agent at Poona. It was some time before 
any event favourable to the views of the English 
government occurred ; but, at length, the success of 
the Company’s arms against the Nabob of Bi'oach 
seemed to afford an opening for attaining the de- 
sired object. 

With the Nabob of Broach the government of Bom- 
bay had formerly concluded a treaty; but it being 
alleged that he had levied a higher rate of customs’ 
duty on the goods of merchants under English protec- 
tion than his engagements warranted, an expedition 
Was fitted out against him, in conjunction with the 
Nabob of Surat, who claimed from the government of 
Broach a certain amount of tribute, a largo portion 
of which was to be made over to the English, in 
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consideration of the expense which they incurred, chap. x. 
But this step was undertaken under imperfect in- 
formation; and on the expedition arrixing before 
Broach, it being obxious that the attempt must fail, 
the Nabob was prevailed upon to save the honour of 
the British arms, by requesting that the troops might 
be withdrawn. Negotiation followed, and a new 
treaty was concluded. The expedition against 
Broach was strongly condemned by the Court of 
Directors, but this did not prevent the government 
of Bombay from dispatching another with the same 
object, their disobedience being defended by alle- 
gations of the continued deceitful and perfidious 
conduct of the Nabob. The second expedition was 
more successful than the first, the city of Broach 
being taken by storm ; but the Court of Directors 
again expressed their disapprobation of the attack. 

It was part of the plan of the Bombay govern- 
, ment to offer Broach and a place called Fort Victoria 
to the Mahrattas, in exchange for those which it 
was desired to obtain from them. The British resi- 
dent took pains to intimate that such an exchange 
might be effected ; but the Mahratta government re- 
ceived the communication coldly, and without any 
movement towards accepting the offer. 

At a later period circumstances seemed to favour 
the views of the English, and negotiations were en- ■ 
tered into with a personage named Rugonath-Row. 

He was the brother of a former peishwa, and the 
uncle of two succeeding ones, the latter of whom was 
assassinated. Rugonath Row enjoyed the reputation 
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CHA.P. X. of having contrived his nephew’s death ; a more 
indulgent opinion, supported by respectable autho- 
rity,* i-cgards him as intending only to seize the 
power of his relative, and acquits him of conspiring 
against his life. Rugonath Row, on the death of his 
nephew, succeeded to the office of peishwa, and to a 
multiplicity of foreign and domestic troubles. Ho 
was engaged in a war with Nizam Ali, which he con- 
trived to bring to a conclusion, but without advan- 
tage to himself. He meditated an expedition into 
the Carnatic, which was to cripple at once the power 
of Hyder Ali, Mahomet Ali, and the English. But 
these great designs came to an abortive conclusion : 
Hyder Ali, taking advantage of the pecuniary dis- 
tress of Rugonath Row, which was great, made peace 
with him on his own terms. Rugonath Row had 
proposed to himself to rescue from that wily adven- 
turer certain districts which he had acquired from 
the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali induced him to surren- 
der his claim to part of them, in consideration of 
the payment of a small sum of money and the pro- 
mise of a larger. The intelligence of some events 
threatening the stability of his power compelled 
Rugonath Row to relinquish his farther designs on 
the Carnatic ; but he prevailed upon Hyder Ali to 
recognize his title as peishwa, and to engage to pay 
tribute to him. 

The neivs which had arrested the progress of 
Rugonath Row was that of the alleged pregnancy of 


* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas. 
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Gunga Bye, the widow of the late peishwa. liugo- 
nath Row thereupon commenced his march towards 
Poona and mot with some success ; but the want of 
funds prevented his pursuing it, and he suddenly 
turned his course to the northward. Shortly after- 
wards the widow of the late peishwa gave birth to 
a son, who at the age of forty days was formally in- 
vested with the office ho was destined to bear.* 
The investiture took place in May, 1774. 

Had Rugonath Row abandoned his usurped au- 
thority in deference to the rights of an infant, ho 
would have departed widely from the principles 
which govern Mahratta policy, whether national or 
individual. He did not thus discredit the peojile 
to which ho belonged, but, amidst many difiiculties 
and much distress, continued to maintain his pre- 
tensions to the oflice of peishwa, and to seek allies 
to assist him in supporting them. Among others, 

* It lias been questioned whether this child was the son of the 
deceased peishwa ; and suspicion has been cast upon his birth from 
the fact that in the fortress in which his mother resided a number 
of women in the same situation were assembled. This has been 
accounted for on different grounds. According to one report, it 
was intended, if the widow of the peishwa should give birth to a 
daughter, to substitute in place of the female the male child of 
one of the other women. Another report represents the assem- 
blage of the women as having no other motive than the desire to 
provide a nurse for the expected peishwa. The best authorities 
appear to concur in recognizing the claim of the infant to be re- 
garded as the son of the deceased peishwa. It is said that this 
fact was never disputed by Rugonath Row, and that the reports 
throwing doubt upon it may be traced entirely to the credulity and 
mistakes of the English authorities at Bombay. 


CHAP. X. 


A.D. 177'1. 
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CHAP. X. lie had recourse to the English, and the desire felt 
by the authorities at Bombay to obtain possession 
of Salsette and Bassein led them eagerly to en- 
courage his overtures. They were rendered the 
more anxious by an apprehension that the Portu- 
guese were about to forestal them in the posses- 
sion of these much coveted places. The negotia- 
tions with llugonath Ilow, however, proceeded un- 
satisfactorily. On the point which the government 
of Bombay regarded as most important ho was ob- 
durate : he peremptorily refused to give up Salsette 
and Bassein, and in despair of accomplishing their 
object by any other means, the English authorities 
had resolved to accept an offer made by the killa- 
dar in command of the garrison at Tannah, the 
principal fort on the island of Salsette, to put them 
in possession of the place for a sum of money. The 
bargain, however, was not carried into effect. By 
the time that the governor and council of Bombay 
had decided upon closing with the offer, the' killadar 
alleged that it was no longer in his power to perfoim 
that which he had proposed, the Mahrattas, alarmed 
by the movements of the Portuguese, having rein- 
forced the garrison. But the British authorities 
were not thus to be disappointed. Negotiation 
having failed, they had recourse to arms : Tannah 
was taken by storm, and the island of Salsette, to- 
gether with that of Caranja, passed into the hands 
of the English. Immediately after the dispatch of 
the armament against Tannah a Portuguese fleet 
appeared off Bombay, and the commander delivered 
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in a protest against the conduct of the British au- chap. x. 
thorities.* 

Before the cajiture of the island was effected 
tho new government of Bengal had entered U2ion 
its functions. By the act under which that go- 
vernment was constituted it was invested with a 
controlling power over the other iwcsidencios. Tlve 
government of Bombay were aware of the passing 
of tho act, but were ignorant of the arrival of the 
new councillors, and their formal assumjition of 
authority, until after the exiiedition against tho 
islands had boon dispatched. Its success was com- 
municated without delay to the government of 
Fort William. 

In tho mean time negotiations with Rugonath 
Row wore renewed, and, finally, a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which former treaties with tho Mahratta 
state were ratified : both parties engaged to abstain 
from assisting the enemies of the other; the East- 
India Company agreed to aid Rugonath Row with 
a considerable force, and he in retuni agreed to 
surrender to them Bassein and certain other places. 

Rugonath Row was also to procure from tho Gui- 
cowar a grant for the Company of the share of 
revenue collected by that prince in the town and 
pergunnah of Broach. He further stijiulated to 
pay to the Company annually seventy-five thousand 

* The governqr and council of Bombay, in their report of the 
matter to the government of Port William, call the document 
" a small protest.” Whether tlie epithet is intended to apply to 
the material or the moral characteristics of the paper does not 
appear, 

VOL. 11. M 
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CHAP. X. rupees from the revenues of Oldasoor, and a lac and 
a-lialf of rupees montlily for tlie military assistance 
which he was to receive, or a proportionate share 
for so much as might ho furnished, as security for 
which payment he made temporary assignment of 
several districts. Six lacs of rupees wore to he im- 
mediately deposited with an agent of the Company ; 
hut, as Rugoiiath Row had them not, and Icnow not 
where to obtain them, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels ’in their place. Rugonath Row was 
to defray all expenses that might he incurred in 
taking possession of any of the places ceded to 
the Company ; he was not to make war in the Car- 
natic, and ho was hound to assist the ships of the 
Company, or of persons under their protection, if 
wrecked, and to protect tire cargoes. 

This treaty was greatly disajrprovcd at Bengal. 
The governor-general Hastings recorded a minute 
of considerable length, and certainly marked by 
great ability. He maintained that the treaty was 
unseasonable, because formed at a time when Rngo- 
nath Row appeared to have been abandoned by his 
former adherents ; that it was impolitic, because the 
Company was subjected to the whole burden of the 
war, without a force at Bombay equal to the imdor- 
taldiig, without money or certain resonrccs, and 
because it was undertaken without regard to the 
general interests of the other British settlements in 
India; that it was unjust, because the English had 
received no injury from any part of the Mahratta 
state which could authorize an interference Avith 
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tlieir Hitittial dissensions, and were under no ac> chap, x, 
tnal ties to Rugonath Row, but, on the contrary, 
were in positive negotiation with the very powers 
against which they had since declared war; and 
that it was unauthorized, because the law precluded 
the subordinate governments from commonciug hos- 
tilities, declaring war, or negotiating any treaty of 
peace without the consent of tlie governor-general 
and council, excejit in cases of imminent necessity, 
whore it would he dangerous to postpone the 
commencement of hostilities or the conclusion 
of treaties, and except when the subordinate 
government might have received special orders 
from the .Company — which exceptions did not 
apply to the treaty concluded with Rugonath Row. 

On these grounds, the governor-general proposed to 
direct the government of Bombay to cancel the 
treaty, and withdraw the detachment sent in pur- 
suance of it, unless some decisive advantage should 
have been gained over the enemy, or that the de- 
tachment should be in such a situation that it would 
be dangerous either to retreat or to pause, or that a 
negotiation should have been commenced between 
Rugonath Row and his opponents in consequence of 
the support afforded by the English. The coimcil, 
seldom agreeing in any thing but in annojdng each 
other, were unanimous in approving the first part of 
the proposed orders to Bombay ; with regard to the 
exceptions by which the order was modified there 
was a difference of opinion. Barwell, as usual, sup- 
ported the governor-general altogether — ^the three 

M 2 
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CHAP. X. remaining inembers of the council thought that the 
order for the withdrawal of the troops should he 
made subject to no exception but that of the im- 
practicability of their reth’ing in safety, and thus 
the instruction to the government of Bombay was 
framed. 

The government of Bengal resolved at the same 
time to open a negotiation with the authorities at 
Poona. The choice of the person who was to repre- 
sent the British government at the capital of the 
peishwa gave rise, as usual, to a contest. Hastings 
proposed Colonel Dow ; General Clavoring recom- 
mended Colonel Upton ; and the latter officer, being 
sujDported by the majority, was appointed. 

The command of the British force destined to act in 
conjunction with Rugonath Row had been entrusted 
to Colonel Keating. It arrived at Cambay about 
A. D. 1775 . the middle of March, 1775, and in April effected a 
junction with all that remained of the anny of Ru- 
gonath Row, that chieftain having been defeated 
some time before, and his forces dispersed. After 
some considerable delay, arising from various oauseSi 
the combined body moved in the direction of Poona. 
Nothing of importance occurred till the 18th May, 
when an action took place, which terminated in 
favour of the English, though they sustained dread- 
ful loss. The British commander does not appear 
to have displayed any great military skill, and an 
alleged mistake of the word of command by a body 
of European grenadiei-s nearly led to the loss of the 
battle. 
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The government of Bombay were not in a concli- chap. x. 
tion to maintain the burden of the war without 
assistance from the other presidencies, and an appli- 
cation was made to Bengal for men and money. 

The governor-general was disposed to comply with 
the request, on the ground that the question then to 
be decided was not whether the government of 
Bombay had acted properly or not, but by what 
means were the Company’s affairs to be extricated 
from the danger in which they wore involved by a 
war precipitately undertaken. In the view of the 
governor-general, sound policy dictated the sujiport 
of the government of Bombay. “ If'” said he, “ the 
detachment -now employed in the support of Ragoba 
(Ilugonath Row) should be either defeated for want 
of succour, or recalled at such a crisis to Bombay, 
and Ragoba abandoned to rain, I will venture to 
foretel that Colonel Upton’s negotiations will be 
fruitless and attended with disgrace. On the other 
hand, I will, with equal confidence, risk my credit 
with the Company in foretelling that the issue of it 
will bo successful and honourable, if we maintain 
our superiority at the time in >which it shall take 
place, and shew a resolution to dictate, not to re- 
ceive, terms of accommodation. For these reasons, 

I am of opinion that the effectual support of the 
presidency of Bombay in the war undertaken by 
them will prove the surest means of restoring the 
peace of India. We have those means in our power, 
and I therefore think it our duty to employ them.”* 

* Governor- general’s minute, 7tli September, 1775. Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 
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CIIA.1?. X. It is unnecessary to say that the govemor-gcnei'al 
was supported hy Barwell, and opposed by the 
other members of council. The latter pai’ty posi- 
tiyely refused to send any men, hut, as the pecu- 
niary necessities of the Bombay government 'were 
urgent, they were willing to forward a small supply 
of money. Hastings was taunted with the alleged 
inconsistency of his present advice with tlic course 
which ho had formerly recommended. He success- 
fully shewed, however, that there was no inconsis- 
tency ; that he had then proposed that the orders 
for dissolving the connection with Rugonath Row 
should not be carried into effect if any decisive 
advantage had been obtained over the enemy, aird 
it was on the ground that such advantage had been 
obtained that he now advised the continuance of 
the British force in the field. Ho at the same time 
declared, and probably with truth, that in the coirrse 
which he had formerly recommended, his own views 
had been modified, in the hope of meeting those 
of the other membera of the council. Argmnent, 
however, is vain when passion rules, and the ma- 
jority determined that no men should be sent to 
Bombay. About a month after this determination, 
Mr. Tayler, a member of the council of Bombay, 
arrived at Calcutta, specially to represent to the 
government of Bengal the necessity of giving to the 
Bombay government such support as would enable 
them to avert the consequences likely to arise from 
an abrupt termination of the engagement with 
Rugonath Row, but his representations were not 
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more successful than those of the governor-genoral, chap, 
The majority in council were fixed in their deter- 
mination to put an end to the war at once. Gene- 
ral Clavering, indeed, had expressed an opinion that 
such a step was likely to assist the progress of the 
negotiation at Poona, “We have reason to hope,” 
said ho, “ that the Mahrattas, seeing the justice and 
moderation of this government, and that our inten-, 
tions ai’e finally to put a stop to that spirit of con- 
quest, encroachment, and injustice, which seems 
hitherto to have prevailed too much in India, Avill 
listen to the proposals that we have made to con- 
clude a firm and lasting peace with them.” * 

The soundness of these views was soon brought 
to the tost. Colonel Upton, having reached Poona 
with great difficulty, entered on the business of his 
mission, hut found the ministers of the peishwa 
little disposed to cordiality. Ho was instructed 
to stipulate for the possession of Salsette and 
Bassein. The Mahratta authorities refused com- 
pliance. In accounting for this refusal Colonel 
Upton says, “ I conceived it owing to their ima- 
gining that I must treat with them at any rate;” 
and it appears that they proposed questions to the 
British negotiator which it would have required 
great ingenuity to answer satisfactorily. They 
asked him why the government of Bengal made 
such profession of honour, and how it happened 
that, while they disapproved of the war commenced 

* Minute of General Clavering, 7th September, 1775, Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 
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CHAP. X. by the Bombay goTernment, they were so desirous 
of availing themselves of the advantages of it. 
After much discussion, Colonel Upton demanded of 
the ministers what was their final ...deteTmination, 
and they answered that they knew of none but war. 
The government of Bengal now withdrew the re- 
striction which they had imposed on the hostile 
operations of the government of Bombay; they 
addressed a letter to Rugonath Row, olfering him 
the assistance of the British arms in all parts of 
India, to place him with full authority in the seat 
of the government at Poona ; they resolved to write 
to Nizam Ali, Hydor Ali, Morari Row, the Rajah 
of Berar, Holkar, and Scindia, with a view of en- 
gaging their assistance for Rugonath Row, or at least 
of securing their neutrality ; they directed the Bri- 
tish resident at Oude to prevail on the Vizier to 
permit the removal of the Company’s brigade to the 
frontier of Korah, next Calpce, with a view to pro- 
mote the interest of Rugonath Row ; they wrote to 
the government of Madras for reinforcements in 
aid of the same cause, and they requested the 
officer in command of the squadron on the coast of 
Malabar to give it all the support in his power. 
These measures were taken by the Bengal govern- 
A.D. 1776 . ment on the 7th March, under an impression that 
the negotiations at Poona were at an end. On the 
1st April they received a letter fi-om Colonel 
Upton, informing them that the differences with 
the peishwa’s ministers had been arranged, and that 
a treaty was in progress. The treaty was concluded. 
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and, with, some modifications, accepted by the go- 
vernment of Bengal. By this treaty Rugonath 
Row, on condition of disbanding his army, was to 
have an establishment at Kopergoam, on the banks 
of the Godavery. This he refused to accept, and 
hence arose new difficulties. The government of 
Bombay fiercely attacked the treaty, and main- 
tained that Rugonatli Row should have been al- 
lowed the option of residing in ono of the Com- 
pany’s settlements; that the ministers at Poona 
Avonld not have objected if their intentions were 
honest ; that thus placed, llugonath Row Avonld 
have been a useful instrument for operating on the 
fears of the other party in the Mahratta state, and 
would have afforded the best security for the pre- 
servation of peace. Rugonatli Row had expressed 
a determination to appeal to the Court of Directors, 
and, till the result should be known, to seek an 
asylum at Bombay. The government of that presi- 
dency were quite ready that he should find a homo 
there, but that of Bengal interfered and forbade it. 
He finally retired with about two hundred adherents 
to Surat. 

The treaty with the Mahrattas confirmed the 
Company in the possession of Salsette and the 
islands which they actually occupied. Bassein, not 
being in their possession, was excepted. It is a fact 
strikingly illustrative of the imperfect information 
possessed by the Bengal government when they un- 
dertook, through the agency of Colonel Upton, to 
negotiate a treaty with the Mahratta state, that they 
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CHAP. X. actually believed that Bassein was in the possession 
of the English, and it was at Poona that Colonel 
Upton first learned that such was not the case, 
Another remarkable circumstance attending this 
scries of transactions is, that immediately after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the ministers of the 
infant peishwa at Poona, orders wore received from 
the Court of Directors approving of the treaty of 
Surat — the treaty concluded by the Bombay govern- 
ment with Rugonath Row — and desired that posses- 
sion should be kept of all the places thereby ceded. 
These orders it was impossible to obey without re- 
newing the war, for part of the cessions had been 
abandoned by the later treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton. 

Tire pause created by that treaty affords a con- 
venient opportunity for briefly reviewing the con- 
duct of all the parties in the transactions which 
have just been related. The capture of Sal- 
sette by the Bombay government was a somewhat 
questionable act. Its occupation was very con- 
venient, and possession of it had long been desired 
by the East-India Company ; but it is obvious 
that these circumstances give no claim to it which 
a strict moralist can approve. The Mahrattasj 
indeed, had no better right than that founded in 
force, and their tenure was not of sufficient du- 
ration to cover the defects of their original title.* 
The claim of the Portuguese cannot so readily be 

* The island was taken by the Mahrattas from the Portuguese 
in 1750. 
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disposed of. It was alleged by the government of chap. x. 
Bonihay, that Salsette was included with Bombay 
in the marriage portion of the princess Catherine, 
wife of Charles the Second ; but this, on the other 
hand, was strenuously denied ; and it is to be feared 
that the English authorities, on this occasion, wore 
very readily satisfied of the truth of that which they 
were anxious to believe. They seem to have been 
alike easily convinced that the alleged son of the de- 
ceased pcishiva was sjmrious, and that, consequently, 

Bugonath Row was entitled to that i)laco in the 
Mahratta state which he claimed. ' His situation 
disposed him to be more liberal than his opponents 
to the British government, and the members of that 
government were thereby quite satisfied of the lega- 
lity of his title, and the nullity of that of the infant 
opposed to him. It was desirable that Rugonath 
Row should be the pcishwa, and therefore his right 
must be recognized.* It would, notwithstanding, 
be difficult, even on the ground of worldly pru- 
dence, to justify their suiiport of him. Destitute 
of means of carrying on war effectually, unless as- 
sisted from the other presidencies, they rushed into 
a contest, the object of which was to support a man, 
himself without resources, whose title to the office 
which he claimed was at best doubtful, and whose 

* It is remarkable that this contest, as to the rightful succes- 
sion to the chief seat of Mahratta power, related to an office 
which was in itself an usurpation of rights which belonged to an- 
other — a nominal sovereign, who was denied the exercise of any 
power hut that of investing one who called himself his servant 
with the privilege of governing his master. 
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CHAP. X. popularity was about equal to his right. They 
further acted in disobedience to the law, which re- 
quired them, in all matters of peace and war, to act 
under the authority of the governor-general and 
council of Bengal, When the capture of Salsetto 
took place, the government of Bombay was not 
aware that the controlling government had entered 
upon its functions ; but they wore informed of this 
before the conclusion of the treaty with Rugonath 
Row, and as there was no pretence of urgency to 
justify their acting without the authority of the go- 
vernment of Bengal, it is clear that they wore not 
legally justified in so acting. The latter government, 
however, seemed resolved that rashness and impru- 
dence should not be monopolized at Bombay. They 
determined to vindicate their own dignity, whatever 
might be the cost to the country whose honour and 
interests were in their keeping. Great Britain might 
suffer in character as well as in power, but the go- 
vernor and council of Bombay must be humbled, and 
the majesty of their superiors made visible to all 
India — and without regard to any consideration but 
that of the safety of the troops employed in as- 
sisting Rugonath Row, they ordered their imme- 
diate retreat. Conduct more petty in its character, 
but at the same time more calculated to be widely 
mischievous in its consequences, it is not easy to 
conceive. It is to the honour of Hastings that he 
was not a party to it. He would have reproved 
the forwardness of the Bombay government, but, 
though as tenacious as most men of his own dignity, 
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he was not prepared to assert it by breaking down chap. 
the fabric which it was his duty to uphold. Con- 
demning the imprudence with which the connection 
with Rugonath Row had been formed, he was un- 
willing to commit the greater imprudence of risk- 
ing the honour of the British name and the secu- 
rity of British power in India for its dissolution. 

Ilis counsel was wise and moderate — regretting 
the existing state of affairs, his advice was to make 
the best of it; but it was cast away upon men who, 
in administering the affairs of a mighty state, com- 
mitted themselves without reserve to the guidance 
of headstrong passion. Their subsequent conduct 
was scarcely less injudicious than that which re- 
versed peremptorily, and without regard to cir- 
cumstances, the course which had been taken 
at Bombay. The government of Bengal, at least 
the ruling party in council, determined themselves 
to undertake the conduct of a new negotiation 
with the Mahrattas. The policy of this stej) may 
be estimated from the fact, that neither the envoy 
nor those who sent him knew who was in pos- 
session of Basscin, one of the most important 
objects of negotiation. A mission thus blindly 
undertaken was not likely to command much 
respect; and Colonel Upton appears, for a time 
at least, to have been the sport of those with 
whom he was sent to negotiate. Irritated by 
the ill success of their attempts to conciliate 
the authorities at Poona, the government of Ben- 
gal suddenly determined to espouse the cause of 
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CHAP. X. Rngonatli Roay. They mfoimed him of their newly- 
born friendship, and summoned all India to the 
battle on his, behalf, when their plans wore once 
more discomposed by intelligeAce that the negotia- 
tions at Poona had taken a new turn, and that the 
draft of a treaty had been agreed upon. The 
cause of Rugonath Row was then dismissed with 
as much levity as it had been taken up, and the 
man whom the government of Bengal wore about 
to place upon a throne, was deemed umvorthy of 
a shelter, exccjit within the meshes of his enemies. 
One claimant of the chief power in the Mahratta 
government was thus alienated — from the guardians 
of the other all that was gained was a hollow and 
unsatisfactory accommodation, which no one could 
expect to endure. Such was the statesmanship 
which then swayed the destinies of British India ; 
such were the results of the nomination of its rulers 
by parliament. 

The terms of the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton were so vague, that, after they were nomi- 
nally fixed, the labour of adjusting them remained 
to be performed. Even after Colonel Upton’s 
retirement from Poona the work was continued 
by Mr. Mostyn, who was appointed resident there, 
an office which he held before the breach caused 
by the alliance with Rugonath Row. The resident 
too found other occupatioir in the intrigues of a 
Frenchman, bearing the authority of his own go- 
vernment to negotiate wdth the Mahrattas. This 
person, who bore the appellation of, the Chevalier 
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St. Liibiji, was not unknown in India. He had chap, x, 
obtained the oonhdence of the government of Ma- 
dras, and had been a main cause of producing the 
disasters which had attended their war with Hyder 
Ali. Ho subsequently introduced himself to the 
ministry of Franco, ever jealous of the extended 
empire of the English, and ever ready to annoy 
them in their distant possessions. To them the 
chevalier boasted of his influence with the most 
distinguished potentates of India, of the services 
which he had rendered Hyder Ali, and of his inti- 
macy with tlie Mahratta rajah. The gross igno- 
rance which at that time prevailed in Europe on all 
matters relating to India led to his being believed 
and employed. His intrigues excited the alarm of 
the Bombay government, and that of Bengal was 
apprized of their feelings. The governor-general 
immediately proposed that a large military force 
should be assembled at Cali>ee, to march to Bombay 
or to such other place as subsequent events or the 
will of the government of that presidency might 
determine. The proposal was the subject of long 
and vehement debate, and had it been made 
somewhat earlier it would have been defeated. But 
General Monson and General Clavering were dead : " 
Hastings’s influence predominated in the council, 
and the proposal was carried. The force, consisting 
of six battalions of infantry, a company of artillery, 
and a coiqis of cavaliy, was placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Leslie. 

The councils of Poona were distracted by com- 
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CHAP. X. plicated intrijvucs. The minister there had sopa- 
rated into partie.s one of which c*spnused tlu' cause 
of Itugonatli Kow. With them the goverimuoit cd’ 
Bombay ’Wiis W(’I1 dispoHod to eo-operale, and their 
rii'WH \verc> in accordance with those of the (hmrt 
of DirectorH, who had expressi'd diHsalisfaction Avith 
th(' treaty concluded hy (lolonel U])fun, and inti- 
mated that if a iitting ojiportunily sliuuld arise for 
its ahandonnnmt it ought to he emhraceil. Home 
articles of tlio treaty were unfulfilled, and the 
answer given to a demand, whether llie ruling 
party intended to fulfil its provisions, was regarded 
as evasive. A new agreememt Avas thereupon fornu'd 
with Rugoiiath Roaa’, differing in one important 
point from the former, llugonath Row was to lie 
regent only; all tho acts of govonimont were to 
be porformod in tho name of tho infant peishwa ; 
and its entiro poAVors sun-onclcrod to him on tlie 
expiration of his minority,* Tliq govornmont of 
Bengal had authorized that of Bombay to take siioh 
a eonrso if tho terms of tho treaty with tho minis- 
ters at Poona were not complied Avith. 

The detachment from Bengal was a long time on 
its march, and unfortunately the government of 
Bomliay were too eager for tho commencement of 
active opei’ations to AAmit its arrival. They prejiared 
and put in motion an expedition under Colonel 
Egerton, who is staled to have been an inefficient 

* A variety of intrigues and changes at Poona preceded this 
arrangement, but the detail, while it would occupy much space, 
would he totally uninteresting to the generality of readers. 
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offiow,* and whoso powers wore controlled by a chap, x. 
committee of held deputies.f The force placed 
imder this anomalous control was about four thou- 
sand strong. It advaucod slowly, was subjected to 
groat annoyances from the oxiomy, and in a few days 
was deprived of Lioutonant-Colonol Kay and Cap- 
tain Stewart, two of its best o0icoi-s,| Sickness 
soon compelled Colonel Egerton to relinquish the 
command, a oircumstanco in wlueb the anny pro- 
bably suffered no loss. Ho was succoodccl Ijy Lion- 
lonant-Coloncd Cockbura ; but that officer’s talents 
for command were not subjected to long trial, 

Ilugonath How, to stimulate the activity of his 
European allies, had suggested to them that no 
power ef consequence would declare for him till 
gemo advantage had boon obtained. The commu- 
nioation had the opposite effect to tliat which he had 
intended; the cdminittoo became despondent, and 
they took the oxtraordinaiy resolution of simul- 
taneously opening negotiations with the authorities 

m 

* Captaia Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas, gives 
diia opinion, Colonel Egerton’s cotomporaries sSem also to have 
held it. 

f Jn the same manner as the operations of the Madras army 
dtbing pifft of the contest with Hyder Ali. 

I jpf tije latter officer Captain Duff says, “ It is a remarlcahlC 
fact that his name is to this dSy femiliar in the Mahratta country 
by the appellatimi of Stewart PHhavy, which expresses something 
more than the gpihmt Stewart, a circumstance that marks tlie 
strong impression made hy his conduct j and what soldier, wher- 
ever he may fall, could desire a noblOr epitaph than that such a 
tradition should be preserved by his enemies History of the 
Mahrattas, vol, ii. page 867. 
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CHAP. X. of I’ooua, and commencing a retreat towards their 
own territoi’y. It was suggested that it would be 
well to wait the result of the negotiation before re- 
treating, but in vain. Rugonath Row joined his 
Yoico to those who invoked the committee to pause 
before deciding on a step which was certain nun, 
but his efforts wore as fruitless as those of others. 

A. D. 1779, The night of the 11th January, 1779, consti- 
tutes a dark epoch in the history of British 
India. On that night the Britisli detachment, 
which had not long before moved in the prond 
hope of shortly, giving a ruler to the MaWtta 
state, turned its back in flight upon the men whose 
power it had so recently defied : the heavy guns 
were thrown into a tank, the stores burnt, and, 
without an effort to achiovo tho object for winch 
the army had advanced, without an act that 
could in tho slightest degree soften tho disgi’aco 
which involved this ill-fated expedition, th© British 
force commenced its retrograde march. It was 
fondly believed that tins movement was secret,, but 
those who thought this knew little of tho enemy 
with whom they had to contend. Three hours after 
the commencement of the march the advanced 
guard was fired upon by horsemen, and the fugitives 
then became aware that they were not unobserved. 
They were soon afterwards attacked in tho rear, 
and by break of day were completely surrounded. 
Throughout that day and the following the Rnglish 
army were sorely pressed, and the fearful effects of 
ill success in an Indian army began to be manifested 
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in numerous desertions. On the 18th further re- chap. x. 
treat was deemed impracticable, and it was deter- 
mined to trust solely to the eifect of negotiation. 

The Poona ministers demanded the surrender of Eu- 
gonath Eow, and his panic-struck allies would have 
complied had they possessed the power. Eugonath 
Eow had, however, taken care of his own safety, and 
this additional disgrace was spared them. As the case 
was, there was quite enough of shame. A convention 
was concluded, by which the peaceable return of the 
British army was secured by the Mahrattas, the Eng- 
lish, in return, agreeing that Salsette and all the re- 
cent acquisitions from the Mahratta states should be 
restored, and that the Bengal detachment should be 
ordered back to Calcutta. By a separate agreement 
with Scindia, whose influence was considerable, the 
fort and government of Broach were to bo deliveredup 
to that chief, and two English gentlemen were to be left 
as hostages for the performance of the engagement.* 

* This document is so extraordinary a composition, and so 
degrading to the British character, that the full measure qf the 
humiliation inpmred by the repreecntatives of the government of 
Bombay will not be understood without reference to the transla- 
tion, as published by the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, Sixth Report, 1782, Appendix 130: — .''That ^ter 
falling out with the ciroar of Mhaderow Narrain Pundit Primd- 
f^, we [the English] with an army came upon the ghaut and 
remained # Tullagaum, on which you [the Mahrattas] ordered a 
fighting, and wd both parties did fight, in which we [the English] 
were defeated, returned hack and encamped at Woorgoon with 
Dada Sahib [Rugonath Row] . We [the English] could hardly 
reach Bombay with our army and stores j considering which, we 
sent Messrs. Farmer an.d Holmes to you, desiring you [Scindia] 
would come between us and get the circar’s and our treaty settled 

N 2 
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cpAp^.x, This arrangement cost forty-one tlicmsand rupees, 
distrilJutecUn presents. Thus disgracefully termi- 
nated the hostile puri)08©s of the Bombay govern- 
ment with regard, to the Mahrattas. Morbidly anx- 
ious for war vith that people, they had commenced 
hostile operations imprudently, conducted them with* 
out skill, and abandoned thorn without honour. 
“ Success,” says Captam Duff; “ that grand apology 
for statesmen’s blunders, had not attended the 

as before, and conduct us and the army to Bombay. On. wMdl 
you did suspend the war ; you came between us and got the oir* 
oar’s and the English treaty settled, and you proposed to con- 
duct us and the army to Bombay without molestation from any- 
body j you made our escape entirely ; all which we took into our 
consideration, and are very glad. You arc a powerful ofRccr and 
well-wisher to this government, which has induced us to keep n 
friendship with you ; this came into your mind, and we were 
Satisfied that you made us free from the oironr’s and everybody's 
molestation, and got the treaty settled, as before, without any 
defeat from the oircarj therefore We thought we should serve 
you, and for which reason have, of your own free will and accord, 
agreed, under the King’s and Company’s seal, to deliver dp to 
you the fort of Broach with its government, in the same manner 
the Mogul did hold it, which fort is now in our possession, and 
which we have given you. We further agree that we will, on our 
arrival at Bombay, obtain the governor’s dustude, under the King’s 
seal, to the Killadar of Broach, and deliver the fort and its coun- 
try, in the manner the Mogul did hold it, up to you. Under 
oath, no dispute shall arise in this. This we promise solemnly, 
and we have left Mr, Farmer and Mr. Charles Stuart with you as 
hostages for the pjerformance of this agreement. We will let no 
dispute arise. This we agree to in writing." Such was the?^ 
document which Englishmen were found not ashamed to sub-! 
Scribe. The translation is evidently made by one little skilled iu 
English, but it is sufficiently clear to mark the degradation of 
those who signed it. 
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scliemos wMoh they liad boon lafeotidng to be itoiTiait- ciiAi?, t. 
ted to attempt. Ftom the time the supreme toun^il 
exercised their fresh authority by a preoipitatd iuter- 
forenco, the hiajority of the memhors of the'Bom*- 
li)ay govornmeut endeavoured, by argnmoiit' aild 
artifice, to bring about their own designs ; and in^-' 
stead of taking an enlarged and dignified view of 
the national interests and government in India, 
which would have boon an honour to themselves 
and a reproach to their opponents, they lost the 
commanding gi’ound on which they stood by fol- 
lowing a course which brought about its Own un- 
doing.” “ Their contracted policy,” says the same, 
author, “ was directed merely to carry their ;point 
in. favour of Eagoba,* and to aggrandize their own 
prosidenbj^r In sondirig ofF the ‘expedition, it would 
seem as if they bad been actuated by the puerile 
desire of shewing the Bengal goverament what 
Bombay could do without their assistance.” “ In 
short,” ho adds, “ the Bombay government neglected 
oi)portunity, they overlooked changes of circtun^. 
stance, they desperately sent a handful of men 
against the strength of the Maliratta empire, and 
committed the conduct of an enterprise, practicable 
only by celerity, address, and resolution, tb men 
unbt fob such a charge.”! 

The slow progress of Colonel Leslie with the 
Bengal detachment had been owing partly to un- 
favourable Weather, hut principally tO his engaging in 

^ Ilugonatli Row. 

i History of the Mahrattas, vol. ii. pages 379, 380. 
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CHAP. X. negotiations and disputes witii tlie cliiefs of the 
country through which he had to pass. In five 
months he advanced only a hundred and twenty 
miles ; and his progress was so unsatisfactory as to 
lead Hastings, whose confidence he had proriou&Iy 
possessed, to acquiesce in his recal. Colonel Grod- 
dai’d was appointed to succeed to the command; 
but before the order for effecting this change was 
passed, death had removed Colonel Leslie from the 
possibility of being affected by it. 

The character of Colonel Goddard’s moYomonts 
was widely different from that which had marked 
those of his predecessor, and he displayed extraor- 
dinary tact and judgment xmder very embarrassing 
circumstances. Ho had been exempted by the 
government of Bengal from the necessity of yielding 
obedience to that of Bombay ; still an acquaintance 
with the views and wishes of the latter govern- 
ment might often bh very desirable. In taking the 
field in favour of Ru^onath Bow, thp Bombay go- 
vernment had written to Colonel Goddard, txrging 
him to advance. On concluding the memorable 
convention with the Mahratta state, the field depu- 
ties again wrote, advising him that “the face of 
things was so materially altered, as to occasion thoir 
marching back to Bombay,” and directing that he 
should in like manner march hack with his army 
to Bengal. Three days afterwards they again wrote, 
intimating that, upon recolloction, they did not 
think themselves authorized to give the orders 
whiefi they had sent for his return, and desiring 
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him to pay no attention to them. He did pay no chap. x. 
attention to them ; his march was pursued with 
extraordinary celerity. He thus avoided twenty- 
thousand horse which had been sent from Poona to 
intercept him, and arrived with his army in safety 
at Surat. His reception by the government of 
Bombay was honourable to all parties. He was 
requested to join in the deliberations of the council, 
and recommended for the api-)ointmont of coimnan- 
der-in-chiof. 

Mr. Iloniby, the governor of Bombay, was re- 
solved not to recognize the convention concluded 
by the field committee with the Malirattas, nor to 
make the stipulated cessions of territory ; and as 
the Poona authorities had been distinctly informed 
that the committee had not power to conclude any 
definitive treaty, there was scarcely even the appear- 
ance of injustice in this deteimination. The govern- 
ment of Bengal, on becoming apprized of the trans- 
action, took the same view of the subject as did Mr. 

Hornby. That gentleman was of opinion, moreover, 
that the agreement -with Scindia should be ratified, 
and in this view also the government of Bengal coin- 
cided. The conduct of Hastings — for to liim the 
chief merit is to be attributed — ^in relation to the 
gross errors committed by the goveimnent of Bom- 
bay, was singularly moderate, dignified, and judicious. 

It was most fortunate that at the time he possessed 
the power, which he had sometimes wanted, of carry- 
ing his own views into effect. His language in refer- 
ence to the course which, under the circumstances, 
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CHAP. X. it belioved the government of Bengal to pursue, clo- 
serves to be quoted — ^it deserves to be remembered 
upon all similar occasions, if similar occasions should 
ever occur. “ Whatever our resolutions,” said the 
governor-general, “ I hope the hom’d will see with 
mo the propriety of conveying them in such a fom 
and temper as may give encouragement and oonli- 
donco to the presidency of Bombay, instead of add- 
ing to their depression. Thoy are the immodiato 
guardians of the Company’s property on that side of 
India ; and it is by their agency that we must de- 
fend and support the general rights of the Com- 
pany and the honour of the British nation, unhap- 
pily involved, as they appear to bo, in the conse- 
quences of their past miscarriages. In an emer- 
gency so critical and important, we have, as I con- 
ceive, hut this alternative — either to transfer tho 
power (if wo can do it) into fitter hands, or to ren- 
der it as complete and eJfficacious as it can bo made 
in theirs. To mark our want of confidenoo in them 
by any public act would weaken theirs in us ; to load 
them with harsh and tinopcrafcing reproaches would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same time that 
it would absolve them from its effect ; and to hind 
their deliberations by absolute and unconditional 
orders might eventually disable them from availing 
themselves of any fortuitous advantages which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely 
to offer them than any plan which we could pre- 
scribe to them, or which they could form on the 
letter of our instractions. In a word, such a con- 
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dxTct, by iaflarding tbe passions of men whom we chap, x, 
are not to regard as exempt from the common in- , ~~ 

femities of humanity, would prove the surest means 
of converting tbe powers which were still left in 
their hands into tlie instruments of opposition, and 
even of the defeat of the very measures which re- 
quire their agency, and cannot he accomplished 
without it ; let us rather excite them to exert them- 
selves for the retrieval of their past misfortunes, 
and arm them with means adequate to that end — 
restricting their powers when the object is deter- 
minate, and permitting a more liberal extension of 
them in cases which are too variable and uncertain 
for positive injunctions. Their admission of Colonel 
Goddard to a deliberative seat at their board, and 
the request which they have made to us to allow of 
his being appointed to the chief command, if it 
should he vacant, of their military cstahlisliment, 
which would give him an effective voice an the select 
committee, present to us an occasion of thoir 
adopting the principle which I have recommended, 
with the most ample caution for the safe application 
* of it.”* Theso remarks reflect honour on Hastings’s 
judgment, and being made while under the influence* 
of the hitter disappointment created by the defeat 
of objects for which ho was more than usually anx- 
ious, and with which his reputation was deeply in- 
volved, they exhibit a degree of good feeling of 
which he did not always afford an example ; they 

* Minute of Governor-general, Bengal Secret Consultations, 

24tli May, 1779. 
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CHAP. X. possess one of the most striking marks of practical 
, wisdom ; called forth by a particular occasion they aa-e 
capable of general application whereyer circum- 
stances exist, even remotely resembling those under 
which they were delivered. 

The confidence expressed by the governor-general 
in the government of Bombay, and the forbetiranco 
which he had extended to tlioir errors, wore not 
without effect in producing correspondent feelings on 
their part. There were several points connected 
with the mission of Colonel Goddard which were 
offensive to them ; but though they remonstrated 
against them, their feelings on these subjects neither 
diminished their respect for the distinguished com- 
mander of the Bengal detachment, nor deprived him 
of their cordial co-operation. 

Colonel Goddard was entrusted by the govern- 
ment of Bengal, in addition to his military powers, 
with authority to negotiate a treaty with the Mah- 
ratta state on the basis of the treaty of Poomnder^ 
the name by which the treaty concluded by Colonel 
IJpton was distinguished. Ho entered on his task, 
and several months were consumed in negotiations * 
ending in nothing. Rugonath Row, in the mean 
time, had escaped from Scindia, with whom he had 
taken refuge, and was received, though with little 
cordiality, by the English commander- 
A.D.1780. In the beginning of the year 1780, General God- 
dard* put his army in motion. After some minor 

* He had been laxscd to the rank of brigadier-general by the 
Bengal government. The goverament of Bombay, while admit- 
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successes Ahmedabad was taken by assault. This chap. x. 
was followed by intelligence that Soindia and Hol- 
kar were approaching with a large and hostile force. 

General Goddard advanced to give them battle, but 
their retirement defeated his intention. Soindiaj it 
appeared, professed friendly views towards the En- * 
glish, and in proof of his sincerity, he set at liberty 
the two gentlemen who had been left as hostages 
for the performance of the agreement with him. 

This act of generosity was succeeded by the dis- 
patch of a vakeel from Scindia with assurances of 
friendship. General Goddard professed the like 
feelings on the part of the English, and some at- 
tempts to negotiate ensued; the object of Scindia at 
that time being to secure to himself the chief power 
in the Mahratta state. General Goddard thought 
these overtures evasive, and he treated them accord- 
ingly. The negotiation, which it was the wish of 
Scindia to protract, was, by the decision of General 
Goddard, soon brought to an end, and it was fol- 
lowed by an attack upon Scindia’s camp. The at- 
tack was successful, and the enemy retired, but im- 
mediately returned and took up the same position as 
before. 

In another quarter the aims of the British govern- 
ment were directed against the Mahrattas with sig- 
nal success. An alliance had been foimed with the 
Rana of Gohud, a district in the province of Agra. 

The Rana, being attacked by the Mahrattas, de- 

ting the merits of General Goddard, objected to the rank being 
bestowed on him except through them. 
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CHAP. X. iii9,ik1gc1 aid from liis Britisli ally, and a body of 
troops, under Captain roi)hain, which had boon in- 
tended to reinforce the army of General Goddard, 
was assigned for the required service. The labours of 
the troops placed at the disposal of the Rauawero not 
confined to tho defonco of that prince’s tomtory. 
Captain Popham entered some of tho Malirattas 
districts, and ventured upon imddrtakings •which tho 
ooimnander-m-chief, Sir Eyre Cooto, I'egarded as 
altogether^ disproportionod to the steqngfeh .of his 
force. The first of those was. ansafit^olc npdj^ li^har, 
a fortified place, about fifty miics 'west, of Oalpee. 
Tho place was stronger than had been anticipated, 
but Captain Popham, haviirg summoned it to sur- 
render, would not withdraw without an effort to 
gain possession of it, although ho was unpro'vidcd 
with the requisite means of conducting a siege. 
Tho guns were too light to have much effect phut 
a very imperfect breach having been made^.ft %as 
resolved to storm. Both the leading officers/ Bieuf*. 
tenant Logan and Cornet Gardener, fell before thdy > 
arrived at tho top of the broach ; ‘hut their^ place 
was worthily supplied by Mr, Odell/ a volunteer, 
who mounted the walls, followed most gallantly by 
tho rest of the party. They wore exposed to a 
murderous fire ; hut, notwithstanding, succeeded in 
driving the enemy before them. Dreadful slaughter 
ensued on both sides. Tho enemy defended them- 
selvqs with desperation ; and it was not until tho 
garrison, which had consisted of five hundred men, 
was reclUjCcd to their Mlladai' axul a mere handful of 
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his clepeiidlentsi that quarter iras cloinaxidedl the tri- 
luupli of the Edglisb -was brilliant ; but it was pur- 
ebased with the loss of a hundred and twqiity-five 
of the brave men to whoso gallantly it ^as attri- 
butable. 

A still moro splendid ]nMe was sooh to reward' 
the enteiprising spirit of Captain Popham. Gwalior 
had been regarded by the native military authorities 
as impregnable. Such a belief has existed with regard 
to so many places which have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little rcgajrd is due to Indian 
opinions of impregnability. Gwalior, notwithstand- 
ing, was a plade of considerable strength, and it 
was so situated as to render it both difficult and 
dangerous to make the observations necessary pre- 
viously to undertaking an attack. Captain Popham 
did not proceed hastily or rashly. He devoted con- 
siderable time to the purpose of ascertaining the 
weak points of the fortress. It was built upon 
an exceeding high rock — ^was scai’ped nearly round, 
and was garrisoned by a thousand men. The part 
selected for attack was sufficiently formidable. The 
scarp was about sixteen feet high ; from thonoe to the 
wall was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and the 
wall which was to be escaladed was about thirty feet 
high. Having made choice of his point, Captain Po}!- 
ham determined upon an attempt which to himself 
appeared not unlikely to end in defeat ; but “ the 
object,” said he, “ was glorious,” and he took all the 
precautions in his power to frustrate the disastrous 
consequences of a repulse, should such be the fate 
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CHAP. X, tliat awaited him. At midnight, on the 3rd of 
A-nTTrso. August, ladders and all other auxiliaries for 
scaling being prepared, the party for the attack was 
formed. Two companies of grenadiers and light 
infantry led the van ; Captain Popham followed with 
twenty Europeans and»two battalions of sepoys. 
A battalion, two guns, and tho cavalry wore or- 
dered to miu'ch at two o’clock to oovor tho retreat 
of the English party, in case of premature dis- 
covery, or, in the event of success, to provont the 
garrison from escaping. At break of day the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped rock. The spies 
ascended by wooden ladders, and, having made fast 
ladders of ropes, the troops followed. Some re- 
sistance was offered, but the gfurison wore intimi- 
dated by the unexpected attack, and tho assailants, 
with little trouble and small loss, wore soon masters 
of the boasted stronghold of Gwalior. The arrange- 
ments made for intercepting tho garrison, in case of 
their attempting flight, were, loss successful than 
those which had led to tho capture of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in effecting 
their escape. Captain Popham was rewarded for 
his gallant services, by being promoted to the rank 
of Major. 

Before the fall of Gwalior, Hydor Ali had in- 
vaded the Caniatic with a force one hundred 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the govern-i 
ment of Bengal from rendering any assistance to 
that of Bombay. The latter had, consequently, to 
depend >nh its own efforts, and with very limited 
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means the war with the Mahrattas in that quarter chap, x- 
continued to be carried on with considerable vigour.. 

General Goddard marched in October to attack A. D. i 78 o. 
Bassein, and arrived before it by the middle of No- 
vomher. Finding the place very strong, and de- 
fended by a numerous gairison, he determined to 
cany on his operations ■with regularity and precau- 
tion. On the morning of the 28th of November, 
he had completed a battery of six guns and six 
mortal's within nine hundred yards of the place, 
and, under cover of their fire, carried on his ap- 
proaches to a spot where he erected a gi'and battery 
of nine 24-pounders, which was opened on the 9th 
of December within five hundfed yards of the wall. 

Besides these, he had a battery of twenty mortars of 
various sizes, which opened upon one of the flanks of 
the parapet.* These preparations wero formidable, 
and they were used with such effect, that on the day 
after the opening of tho grand battery an offer of 
surrender was made. Some difficulty in the ar- 
rangements occurred, and the firing recommenced; 
but, on tho 11th, the place surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

The operations of the besiegers were covered by 
a force under the command of Colonel Hartley. 

The Mahrattas had hoped to be able to throw suc- 
cours into Bassein, but finding their attempts abor- 
tive, they sought vengeance in the destruction of 
Colonel Hartley’s army. They attacked him with a 
force of about twenty thousand horse and foot, but 
were unable to gain any advantage over him. This 
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CHAF. X. army had been engaged for nearly six weeks in almost 
daily skirmishes. It had suffered severely from 
sickness as well as from other causes, and if military 
renown could be apportioned precisely to merit, 
the army under Colonel ITaiiloy would opjoy a 
vciy largo shai'o. In roforenco to this subject Cap- 
tain Duff makes the following romark ; “ The fact 
is, that military service in India seems always to 
have been commended rather in proportion to 
tho result, than to the duty performed ; and tliis 
trying and well-fought campaign is scarcely known 
even to the gallant army by whom it was main- 
tained.”* Captain Duffs remark ought to have had 
a much wider operation. Tho assertion that mili- 
tary labours are appreciated according to their bril- 
liancy or apparent effect, rather than with regard to 
their real importance, is true, not merely of the ser- 
vice in India — it is applioahlo to all military service 
wherever peifomed. Men are naturally strnok with 
that which is distinguished oithei* by splendour . in 
achievement or by obvious importance in its results^. 
The soldier who perishes of disease in a trench 
may deserve admiration not loss than he who falls 
in the breach; but tho prominence which circum- 
stance gives to one is withheld from tho other. 
As far as popular opinion is concerned the evil is 
irremediable ; but those who have the responsibility 
of distributing tho iwards of military merit, whe- 
ther those rewards he honorary or pcciiniaiy, should 
not suffer their judgment to bo so far iniuonced by 
* HisWry 6f the Mahrattas, vol. ii. page 429, 
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the magic brightness of one clesm'iption of military chap. x. 
service, as to render them insensible to the claims 
of another equally well entitled to praise and reward. 

Though tlio soldier may have been necessarily denied 
the opportunity of winning the admiration of the 
crowd, he should always find in his superiors the 
judgment to discern his merits, and the justice to 
reward them. 

The operations of the British arms on the west- 
ern side of India had for some time been eminently 
successful ; but the governor-general was neverthe- 
less most anxious for peace. This feeling was not 
unreasonable. In the Carnatic the war had been 
unskilfully conducted ; gi-eat disasters had been sus- 
tained, and the utmost despondency prevailed at 
Madras. The government of Bengal, too, naturally 
contemplated with alarm the extent of the confede- 
racy with which they had to contend. Hyder Ali, 

Nizam Ali, and nearly all the Mahratta powers, were 
cither openly or secretly engaged against them. 

Hastings had expected to secure the Rajah of Berar 
as an ally; but the rajab’s friendship cooled in pro- 
portion as the success of the English declined, and 
it became obvious that he could not be depended 
upon even for neutrality. Amidst all these difficul- 
ties, Hastings had to contend with that ivhich had 
so often pressed heavily on his predecessors-^the 
want of funds. Hd was at this time, too, more 
than usually annoyed and thwarted in council hy 
violent — and probably with regard to one, at least, 
of his colleagues, there would be no breach of cha- 
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CHAP. X. rity in adding — dlislionost opposition. Sir Eyi-e 
Coote was absent from Calcutta — ^wlien present, in- 
doed, his temper does not appear to have been 
always such as was calculated to smooth the trou- 
bled uutera upon which ho was cast; but hfs ab- 
souco left Hastings without a supporter against the 
combiuod attacks of li’raucis and Wliolor. The go- 
venior-gcnoral had taken upon liimsolf the rosjmnsi- 
bility of conducting the Mahratta war to a succc'ss- 
ful issue, but those who should have aided w'cro 
anxious only to embarrass him. The conduct of his 
colleagues, the circumstances by which ho was sur- 
rounded, all conspired to make him desirous of 
peace ; and the wish of the Bengal government being 
communicated to Bombay, the government of tliat 
presidency were instructed to discontinue liostilitios, 
on being duly apprized that they were snspcndocl on 
the part of the Pcishwa, but in tlio mean time to pro- 
secute the wai' with vigour. The latter part of these 
orders was scarcely fulfilled. General Goddard 
marched to threaten Poona. Tho Bhoro Ghatit Was 
gallantly attacked and easily carried by Colonel Par- 
ker, at tho head of an advanced party. The main 
body followed, and tho bead-quarters of General God- 
dard wore established at the foot of the Ghauts. But 
this demonstration failed m producing tho eflect an- 
ticipated, and no attempt was made to push on to 
Poona. The minister of the Peishwa ainusod Ge- 
neral Goddard for a time with pi-etonded laegotia- 
tions, and these being broken oflF, the general, whose 
army had been greatly harassed, prepared for re- 
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treat. This was effected with considerable difficulty, cha.p. x. 
and with great loss of tnon, stores, and equipments. 

Ill the conflicts which took place the British troops 
lost nothing of honour, hut the spirits of the Mah' 
rattaS- wore greatly elevated by the success which 
they had gained. 

While these events were in progress, the Bri- 
tish government had been endeavouring to strike 
an important blow at the power of Sciiidia, who 
had the reputation of being the chief fomciitor of 
the war. A dotachincnt under Colonel Camac had 
been dispatched, with the primary object of re- 
inforcing General Goddard; but its march was 
subsequently countermanded, and the force under 
Major Pophain being incorporated with it, the 
whole was placed under the command of Colo- 
nel Camac. The instructions to that officer em- 
powered him, if he thought it practicable and 
expedient, to carry the war into the territories of 
Scindia and Holkar. To this, Francis and Wheler 
objected. The governor-general alleged that he 
could perceive no objection to the projiosal, except 
on the ground of expense, and to obviate this, he 
offered to furnish the requisite amount from his own 
resources. His opponents, however, still resisted, 
and it was this subject of dispute which gave rise to 
the duel between the govemor-general and Francis. 

The proposed instractions to Colonel Camac were 
variously modified, in the course of the discus- 
sions which took place ; but finally, Hastings, by 
tho accidental, or professedly accidental, absence of 

0 2 
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CHAP. X. Francis, was enabled to can'y his point.* His 
Tiews were afterwards’ confinned by the judgment of 
the conimander-in-chiof. But the expedition was 
soon iiiYoIvcd in great difficulties. Colonel Oamae 
had penetrated into Malwa, in expectation of assist* 
ance fro5n some neighbouring rajahs, of which ho 
was disappointed. While encamped at Soronge, 
Scindia’s army approached witli a largo train of 
artillery. The Englisli army at this time began to 
be in want of provisions, and the country being laid 
waste by the enemy, there was no prospect of procur- 
ing a supply. In this situation the English camp was 
cannonaded during some days, when Colonel Camao 
determined to retreat, hie effected his purpose in 

* The advocate-general. Sir John Day, who appears on several 
occasions to have laboured strenuously to maintain peace between 
Hostings and Francis, exercised bis good offices on this. Has- 
tings, in a letter to Mr. Sulivan, after giving an account of the 
interposition of Sir John Day, declares that the latter was the 
bearer of a message from him to Francis, insisting on the expedi- 
tion to which Francis objected, and reproaching him with an 
alleged breach of the agreement between them. “ Mr. Francis,” 
says Hastings, “ defended himself for a little while, hut at last 
said, that he should be obliged to absent himself for some time 
for the recovery of his health (being at that time seized with an 
epidemic fever), but that I might avail myself of the interval to 
propose and cany what resolutions I pleased by my casting vote : 
all that he wanted was not to be concerned in acts to W'hich he could 
not consistently assent.” — Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. p. 
305. In a subsequent pwt of this letter, Hastings expresses a sus- 
picion that Francis’s absence was not caused so much by want of 
health as by a wish for an interview with Sir Eyre Cootc at some 
distance from Calcutta, which however, it appears, did not take 
place. If the statements in this letter be not a tissue of gross 
falsehoods, the conduct of Francis was such, that to characterize it 
as dishonourable would be to use an indulgent form of expression. 
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a soldier-like manner ; but baAfing been for several chap. x . 
days harassed by the desultory anuoyaucos of the " 
enemy, he resolved to become the assailant, and at- 
taoldng Scindia’s camp, he gained a complete victory, 
cai’ryingoiFsovei’alpioocsofcaiinon, with the greater 
part of tbo enemy’s stores, ammunition, and baggage. 

Tliis defeat greatly abated the martial propensities 
of Sciudia, and he made overtures of peace. After 
some months, a separate treaty was concluded with 
him, and ho at the same time undertook to interpose 
his influence to promote an amicable settlement 
of the difl’crencGS between the English and the 
other belligerent power. Indeed, the English at this 
time evinced rather too great an anxiety for peace. 

All the presidencies wore at once pressing it ; and 
General Goddai’d, who had been entrusted with 
powers to negotiate, was pursuing the same course. 

A treaty was ultimately concluded by Mr. David 
Anderson, agent of the governor-general. As may 
he supposed, it was little favourable to the English. 

All the conquests made since the treaty of Poorun- 
der wore renounced, and all the blood and treasure 
expended in making them consequently thrown 
away. But if the Mahrattas were indisposed to ac- 
quiesce in the conquests made by their enemies, they 
at the same time evinced a laudable impartiality 
by consenting to stipulate for surrendering those 
made by an ally. All the conquests made by Hyder 
All from the Nabob ot Arcot, as well as from the 
English,* were to be restored. Both parties to the 

* Those conquests -will be detailed in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAP. X. treaty stipulated that the allies of each should maiiu 
tain peace Avitli the other ; and the EugliaU were 
solaced for the loss of their conquests by the exclu- 
sion of all European traders, except tliomselvoa and 
the Portuguese, from forming establislmieuts within 
the Mahratta dominions. Scindia, wlio Avas surety 
for tbo duo performance of tbo treaty on both sides, 
as well as one of tbo Pcisbwa’s negotiatow, was re- 
warded for bis mediation and bis guarantee by the 
confirmation of the cession of Broach to hhn. Sow© 
delay took place at Poona, but the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well as at Calcutta. 
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ClIAl^TlilR XL 

Before passing Lo the events which more hnine- chap. xi. 
diately connect the Madras presidency with the 
transactions related in the last chapter, it will he 
necessary to revert to some which occurred in the 
period that intervened between the subjugation of 
Tanjoro and the irruption of Hydor Ali into the 
Carnatic. The conquest of Tanjore* and the depo- 
sition of the rajah had been condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and their displeasure was mani- 
fested by the removal of Mi’. Wynch, the governor 
under whom these acts had taken place. Ills suc- 
cessor was Lord Bigot, who had formerly held the 
office, and had therein acquired considerable reputa- 
tion ; more especially by his conduct when Madras 
was besieged by the Brench under Lally.f His in- 
structions were to restore the rajah of Tanjore, un- 
der certain conditions ; an act extremely distasteful 
to Mahomet Ali, and which be opposed with all 
the argumentative power and rhetorical artifice 
which he could summon to his aid. He resolutely 
asserted his own right to continue in possession, vili- 
fied the character of the rajaJi, pathetically ap- 

* See page 30. 

t After his return he had been created an Iiish peer. 
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CHAP. XI. pealed to the semoes -which he had rendered to the 
Company and to his own declining years, and urged 
the assurances of the King of Groat Britain, conveyed 
to him hy Sir John Lindsay. As a last resort, he 
implored delay, till he could bring his case once 
more before the Company in England, but in vain. 
The governor, resolved to carry out his instructions* 
proceeded to Tanjoro, and issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the restoration of tho rajah. 

At this time, a man mmnorahlo, or ratlior noto- 
rious, in the history of the British connection with the 
Nahoh of Arcot, first became conspicuous, The Na- 
bob had hinted that if he were dispossessed of Tan- 
jore, his ability to discharge tho debts owing by him 
to British subjects wmuld bo seriously afrocted. Im- 
mediately after tho proclamation of tho rajah, a 
civil servant of the Company, named Paul Bon- 
field, intimated that he held assignments on the 
revenues of Tanjore for sums of vast amount, lent 
by him to the Nabob of Arcot, and other assign- 
ments on the growing crops for largo sirms lout to 
individuals. These allegations were more than sus- 
picious. It was not to ho supposed that Boufleld 
brought with him to India any wealth, and he had 
there enjoyed no opportunity of honestly amassing 
any. The scantiness of his means had not been 
assisted by parsimony, for the habits of Benfiold 
were expensive and ostentatious, beyond those of 
most men at the presidency. Tho governor pro- 
perly demanded some evidence that the claims were 
just, but none was oJBfered tliat could satisfy any one 
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wh.0 was not preidously prepared to be satisfied. ciUB. 
A majority of the members of the government deter- 
mined against the claims, on the ground that those 
against individuals were not sufficiently made out, and 
that the claim against the Nabob could not be enter- 
tained. The means by which Mr. Benfield succeeded 
in shaking the opinion of some of the persons consti- 
tuting the majority cannot bo told ; but to whatever 
cause it may be attributed, a change took place — the 
subject was reconsidered, and the board, which had 
just resolved against the claims, reversed their own 
decision, by determining that the crop sown during 
the Nabob’s possession was his property — a proposi- 
tion not deficient in plausibility, more especially as 
the goveimment of Madras had recognized his right 
by assisting him to take possession of Tanjore ; but 
it was followed by another, more startling and much 
more to Mr. Benfield’s purpose, namely, that the 
alleged assignments of the Nabob to that person 
gave to his demands the chai-acter of public claims. 

The governor had strenuously opposed these conclu- 
sions, but his opinion was disregarded, and even his 
customary and recognized claim to precedence in the 
conduct of the public business denied and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded by another. A Bri- 
tish resident was to be appointed for Tanjore. Lord 
Bigot proposed Mr. Russel, a civil servant ; the 
majority of the board supported Colonel Stuart, 
who held the second military command at Madras, 
and who was destined by the same party for the 
appointment of commandant at Tanjore. The ques- 
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CHAP, XI. tion was violently debated at several meetings, the 
governor refused the fonnality of his signature to the 
papers necessary to carry into oflect the Will of his 
opponents, and at length the latter deteimined to 
act without it. The governor was equally bent upon 
maintaining his own rights, and upon two members 
of the board affixing their signatures to a paper 
to w^hich his had bcou rcfu.scd, ho clnu-god Llitmi with 
acting in a manner subversive of the authority of 
the government. This chai-go was formally made, and 
as it was irregular for members of the government, 
against whom a charge was pending, to doliborato 
or vote on questions arising out of such charge, the 
governor was able, by his casting vote, to pass a 
resolution, suspending the accused parties, Messrs. 
Brooke and Stratton. This gave rise to proceed- 
ings not dissimilar to those which shortly afterwards 
took place in Bengal, The persons constituting the 
former majority seceded, and having forwarded a 
protest against thcr conduct of Lord Pigot, assumed 
to themselves the rights of the government, aind 
claimed the obedience due to a lawful authority. 
This was followed by the governor and his friends 
declaring all the refractory members of the hoai’d 
suspended, and ordering Sir llohert Fletchoi-, the 
commander-in-chief,* into arrest, for the purpose of 
being brought to trial by a court-martial. 

The adverse party followed the example of them 

* This most fortunate of officers had again attained the chief 
command, notwithstanding his scandalous conduct in Bengal, 
luid his insubordination at Madras. 
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cliief with no slow nor indecisive steps. They deter- chap. si. 
mined to arrest his pei-son, and on the 24th of 
August, 1776, the governor of Madras becamo the a.d.iiio. 
prisoner of certain members of his own council. 

Ho appealed to Sir Edward Hughes, tlie admiral 
commanding tho squadron in the Roads, for pro- 
tection, and ill© admiral demanded that safe conduct 
to tho ships should bo given him. Tho ruling body 
inquired whothor Sir Edward Hughes would bo 
responsible for Lord Pigot if the request were com- 
plied with. The admiral answered that he tendered 
the requisition in tho King’s name, and would make 
no terms. The acting council replied that they had 
no proof that the Crown empowered its officers to 
require the removal of any servant of the Company, 
in such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from under 
the authority of the Company’s government; and 
tho admiral rejoined that the case was unexampled, 
that he had done his duty in making tho requisition, 
and must leave those who had resisted it to meet 
the consequences. One of these consequences was 
lamentable ; the constitution of Lord Pigot, im- 
paired by age and an Indian climate, sunk under the 
irritation to which he had been exposed and the 
restraint to which ho was subjected, and he died, 
tho prisoner of those over whom he had been ap- 
pointed to preside. 

In the proceedings which led to tliis melancholy 
result, it is impossible not to see that there was 
great cause for blame on both sides. The majority 
of tho board having the right of determining all 
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CHAP. XI. questions coming befoxo thorn, and the governor hav- 
ing then no legal power to act without his council, 
Lord Pigot’s refusal to attach his signature to acts 
lawfully done cannot he justified. In a case of 
great and imminent danger, state necessity might 
have boon successfully pleaflod to excuse the mrogii- 
larity; but here there was no grotuidfor such a plea. 
Corruption might, indeed, have been let loose u])on 
Tanjoro ; but the evil, though groat, would not have 
boon past remedy. The subsequent suspension of 
some members of council was an oxtraorclinaiy act 
of power, for which no sufficient excuse can bo 
alleged, and Lord Pigot appears to have forgotten 
that the irregularities of his opjmnents had been 
provoked and countenanced l)y his own. The de- 
sign of bringing the commandor-in-chief to a court- 
martial is inexplicable ; for, however offiensivo his 
conduct might have been to the governor, it does 
not seem that he had committed any military of- 
fence. Thus far Lord Pigot must be admitted to have 
acted with imprudence ; but his errors almost disap- 
pear before the outrageous excesses of his enemies: if 
he could not reasonably believe that any ovemvlielm- 
ing necessity called for violent measures, still less 
could they. It follows, therefore, that in resisting, 
arresting, and imprisoning one who derived his au- 
thority to preside over their deliberations from the 
same power which had given them the right to take 
part in them, they causelessly violated a plain prin- 
ciple of duty, and risked the peace and security of an 
important settlement for the sake of gratifying their 
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own passions. If the belief that such acts may chap, xi, 
lawfolly be perpetrated wore to bo general, no 
government could subsist. The governor of Madras 
had not placed his refractory colleagues in any 
oircmnstancos of sulTering or of danger ; he had, not 
sontencod thorn to death, imprisoned their persons, 
or confiscated their property : ho had suspended 
the exorcise of their functions as members of the 
government ; and though this Avas not a light penalty, 
it was one which, if tlieir conduct would hear ex- 
amination, they might hojie to bo relieved from on 
appeal. 

The question, whether one person or another 
should be resident at Tanjore, appears a point of 
difference so utterly disproportioned to the conse- 
quences that flowed from the discussion, that curi- 
osity is stimulated to inquire whether there were 
not some unavowed motive.s which lent importance 
to a dispute of a very ordinary character. It has 
been seen that there were certain demands upon the 
Nabob of Areot connootod with his possession of 
Tanjore. How many persons were interested directly 
or indirectly in the success of these demands, it is 
not easy to determine; but many besides Mr. Paul 
Benfieldhoped to profit by the recognition of theright 
of the Nabob to the growing crop. Lord Pigot was 
opposed to the claim, and the candidate whom he 
supported could not be expected to promote the 
interests of the Nabob’s alleged creditors so zeal- 
ously as the nominee of the rival party in council. 

That party had lent itself to the maintenance of a 
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CHA.P. XI. demand, improbable in itself and unsupported by 
proof. They 'vrislied, therefore, that the enforce- 
ment of that demand sbould take place under eyes 
not disposed to scrutinize. There is Httlo reason 
to doubt that the claim was based in fraud, and 
most fitly was it sustained by acts of illegal vio- 
lence. 

It has been stated that Lord Pigot was offorod 
an enormous bribe to* defer, for a short time, the 
restoration of the Rajah of Tanjorc, which ho re- 
fused. On the other hand, his prompt and zeal- 
ous fulfilment of his instructions has boon attributed 
to the influence of expectations from the rajah, 
similar in character to those which some of the op- 
posite party chorishod with reference to the Nabob 
of Arcot. This, however, has only boon assorted, 
not proved, and the conduct of Lord Pigot does not 
require the assumption of discreditable motives to 
explain it. There is nothing so remarkable in a 
public ofRcer doing that which he is charged to do aS 
to make it a matter of surprise. Lord Pigot came tb 
India with orders to restore the rajah ; ho was himself 
the author of the arrangement with that prince 
which had been set aside by the countenance of- 
fered to the designs of Mahomet Ali, and his feel- 
ings were consequently on the side of his duty. It is 
possible, too, that he might actually feel indignation 
at the conduct of the real or pretended creditors of 
the Nabob, and lie desirous, on public grounds, of 
effectually frustrating their designs. The charge 
against him originated with bis enemies, who wore 
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tliomsolves labouring under accusations eq[uallf chap, xr, 
heavy and far bettor sustained. 

It being recollected tbS-t the governmont of 
Bengal now possessed a controlling authority over 
tlie other presidencies, air authority which it was not 
indis{) 08 Gd to exert, it will naturally bo asked how, 
in the case of the revolutionary proceedings at 
Madras — for such they were — ^thnt power was exor- 
cised ? The answer must be, that it was not exer- 
cised at all; the Supreme Government remained 
inactive, while one of those subordinate to it was 
falling into anarchy. If ever there was a time when 
the superintending authority of Bengal should have 
been called into fibtion, it was this. General Clavor- 
ing and his party might be disposed, it may be 
thought, to sympathize with the malcontents at 
Madras, whose conduct bore so strong a resemblance 
to their own ; but Hastings could have no such feel- 
ing, and where, it must bo aslcod, waas his wonted 
energy, at a time when it was so much required ? 

Did he propose interposition, and was he foiled by 
the perverseness of his colleagues ? Not so — he and 
they were unanimous in declining to interfere, and 
his friends claim for him the credit or the shame of 
having given the tone which, on this occasion, pre- 
vailed in the council of Bengal.* Hastings had 

* " Mr. Hastings accordingly acquiesced liimself, and persuaded 
Ms colleagues to acquiesce in the new arrangements.” — Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, voL ii. page 106. The new arrangements 
spoken of are those at Madras, consequent on the violence 
offered to Lord Pigot. In a letter to his friend Graham about this 
time, Hastings says, " On the affairs of Madras we are all of one 
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CHAP, xt always majntamed liis oira riglits as gotomor- 
general with itnyieHing pertinacity ; why Was he so 
blind or so cold to th^ rights of tho governor of 
Madras? Though with more of modomtion than 
some of his colloagnes, he had been quite ready to 
intorfore to restrain the lawful government of Bom- 
bay ; how came the unlawful govornmont of Madras 
to find such favour in his oyos? If hia [)rov!ouH 
conduct convicts him of inconsistency, his subscMjtumt 
acts abundantly support and justify the judgment. 
He eudeavoured to expel from the council of Ben- 
gal certain members, on the ground of thoir having 
usurped powers which did not belong to them, and 
Lord Pigot did no more ; indeed, ho did not attempt 
so much, for ho only suspended his disobedient 
councillors, while Hastings declared that his oppo- 
nents had absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
council. It has been seen that Hastings had not 
hesitated to join in controlling the govemmettt of 
Bombay ; it will hereafter appear that he Su^eilded 
the governor of that very presidency, Madras, with 
which he now declined to interfere, though rebel- 
lion held sway over it. Into tho motives of this 


mind — thank God.” — See Glcig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. page 113, 
Hastings thanked God that no attempt would be made to relieve 
the governor of Madras from imprisonment, or to restore him to 
his rights — that the usurpers of the powers of the government 
would continue to exercise their illegal authority undisturbed, and 
that the dishonest creditors of Mahomet Ali would, for a time at 
least, rest in peace. Such is the meaning of the pious ejaculation 
uttered by the governor-general, without doubt in all the sin- 
cerity of true devotion. 
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tendonicBS it were vain to inquire. It would bo 
difficult to OBsign one that could confer honour on 
Ha«tiug«, and his forbearance but furnishes an addi- 
tional proof that ho was without imy fixed or deter- ^ * 

’ niinato pniiciples of action — that ho bad no rule but 
& oven his expediency was not 
of that enlarged and lofty character which regards 
indirect and remote consequences as well as imme- 
diate eonvcnieiicc — that it was of that kind which 
looks nbt bdyond the moment, and defies the scruples 
of a far-seeing priuloneo not less thaii thorutes of 
■ahstfaqt'd'ghl..' , ' 

At home the proceeding at Madras ekeitea k ’ 
strong smsation, and gave rise to much discussion. ' 

The Oourt of Birectors appear to have been greatly 
divided. On the 2eth of March, 1777, the subject a. d. m;, 
was brought forward in a general court, when it was 
■moved, <4, hat it bO recommended to the Court of 
Directors to take such measures, as shall appear ■hj 
them most efibctual for restoring Lord Pigot to the 
full exercise of the powers vested in him by the 
commission from the Company, as governor and ‘ 
president of the settlement of Madras, and for in;-< 
quiring into the conduct of the principal actors in 
Impriaomng his lordship, and dispossessing :h|bi; of 
the exercise of the legal powers, nhorcAfith he w.-i= 
invested” A ballot was •Jcmanded, wliicb took 
place on the 31 st, when the motion was carried by 
882 votes against 140. In the Court of Directors, 
the feeling in favour, of the deposed governor was 
much less strong.^ It was proposed to send out to 

VOL. n. p 
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CHAT, la. Madfas a comiaissiori of iHqtiiiy aad sttpertislon; 

kilt a motion to that efifeet, made on the 0th of 
A. D. 1777. April, ■fli'as lost. On the llthj it wm inowd to 
restore tiord Pigot and liio meoibers of potoeil 
Trho had adhered to him— ‘to pass a eennito ott 
the inemhora who had assumed, without autho- 
rity, the entire powers of the govornmont, and to 
suspend them the Company’s service •: hut with tho 
view of conciliating tho opposite party, it was ju*o- 
posed to qualify these acts by placing tho restored 
members of council at the subordinate sottloments, 
and by declaring that tho governor’s proceedings 
appeared to have been, in several Instances, repro- 
' hensible. A series of resolutions, embodying these 
points, was put to the vote, and the numbors on 
each side were equal. In conformity with the rule 
which then prevailed, the question was referred to 
the dodiMon of the lot, and by that process lyas car- 
ried in the aifemitiwe** ‘Etil the question ;Wf I mot 
set at rest. The annual change ih the Court of 
Directors took place, and at the first court aftwthat 
event, the chairman, Mr. WombweU, tatimated hiS 
intention of submitting a series of resolutions on 
the recent events at Madras. At a subsequent 
court he moved, and the court resolved, that the 
powei^ claimed for and assumed by Lord Pigot were 

* Thfe charter of WilKam the Third prescribed this mode of 
deciding questions in case of equality of numbers. By 68 GeOi S; 
chapter 166, its use was restricted to cases of election to ‘Oj9Si'f|e 
or place where there should be more than, one candidate s in ^ 
other cases, an equality of votes was to he equivalent Ifo a rejep- 
tiou of the motion or proposition on which the qdeStlott was piit. 
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“ neither Imom in the dengfitntdoii of the Company, chap, xi 
nor authorized by charter, nor waafrhhted by any 
orders or instructions of the Ccrart of -Dledetors/’* 

The chairman followed up this Mow by aaothen' 

He moTod, “ that the proposition to send M®i Hias*- 
sel to Tanjore aS resident was not warranted by the 
orders of the Company, aornecessary for the carry- 
ing* them into execution hut here success deserted 
him s the motion was lost. The consideration of the 
other propositions of the chairman was then post- 
poned ; and at a court held on the following day, 
both parties enjoyed some degree of triumph. The 
friends of Lord Pigot successfully resisted the pass- 
ing of a resolution, declaring the exclusion of Messrs* 

Stratton and Brooke from council arbitrary and un- 
constitutional | and they carried two other resolu- 
tions, condemnatory of the violence offered to his 
lordship, and of the suspension of those members of 
council who supported him. On the other hand, the 
enemies of the unfortunate governor proposed and 
carried a resolution condemning the conduct of 
Lord Pigot in receiving certain presents from the 
Nabob of Ai'cot. This act of the governor was 
clearly contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 

The presents were, indeed, of very trifling valne— 
not exceeding a few hundred pounds — 'their receipt 
was openly avowed in a letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors — ^they were bestowed by the Nabob of Arcot, ♦ 
and towards whom Lord Pigot certainly manifested 
no undue partiality ; hut these circumstances cannot 
* Minutes of Court, 21st April, 17I7. 
p 2 
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oHAiE. jci. iieomoYe the ^legality of accepting them, imcl it is to 
T^e tomentpd that Lord Hgot dionld Lave given bis 
(memiesroniopportmiity of reproafthing him on this 
A.n.mir. ganW(Lt, Om?the* 28 rd ofi\April ishe :tdhJeot agaih 
occupied hhe atteotiom, of a general court, ¥heta It 
was resolved, to acljoum for a fortnight. On the 7th of 
Iday the court again mot, and, after much debate^ it 
was resolved to refer to the decision of a ballot a 
series of resolutions of an extraordinary character. 
They censui-ed the invasion of his lordship’s rights 
as governor, and aoq[uiesced in his restoration *, hut 
recommended that such restoration should be imme** 
diately followed by his recal, in order that bis con- 
duct might bo more effectually inquired into : for 
the same reason they recommended the recal of tho 
councillors who had supported Lord Pigot, and also 
of those who had opposed him. These resolutions 
yere carried, on the ballot, by 414 against 317* 
On the 21at ofi May, ; the case ef Lord Pigot was 
brought before the House of Commons, and a Aeries 
of resolutions fevonrahle to him proposed* Thn^ 
were opposed by tjie ministry, and lost,* Wbe OoUrt 
of Directors, on the 30tb of July, passed resolutions 
designed to give effect to the recommendation of the 
general court ; but before tho question was decided, 
the party principally interested was beyond the reach 
of either additional injury or tardy redress. Two 
f years afterwards the House of Commons addressed 

^ Lord North did not fail to make use of the argument Whhsb 
Ldrd Pigot had been so unwise as to furnish agaShst Mtoaelf, ‘ by 
the receipt of presents. ’ 
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his Majesty, pra^n^ that the^ttoita&y'^g^neral might 
bp ordered to ptoseoute Mr. Strattoa (then a mem^ 
■bdr o£ the House), and three other members of the 
council of Madras, who had concurred in the atreSt 
of* Lord Pigot. A prosecution was accordingly la^ 
stitutod, and the pai’tioa were oonviotedi With 
reference to the enormity of the offence, the judg- 
ment of the court was singularly lenient ; the defen- 
dants,: all of them men of great wealth, were sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds each. 

When the Court of Directors determined to recal 
Lord Pigot and his Council, prolusion was made for 
the appointipent of what was called a temporary 
govemmont^ to act pending the proposed dnguixy. 
It consisted of six members', 'and Mr; Thomas'Eum- 
boicl, a directory was to be president and gover- 
nor*. Tho English had for some time been engaged 
in hostilities with their colonies in America. The 
French-monarch made common cause with the re- 
volted colonists, and war between England and 
Franco ensued. Its operations were extended to 
India with extraordinary promptitude and vigour ; 
and most of the minor French settlements having 
been previously secured, General Munro, early in 
August, 1778, advanced with a considerable force 
against Pondicheny. The attack was to be aided 
by a small fleet under Sir Edwai'd Vernon, con- 
sisting of one ship of sixty guns, one of twenty- 
eight, one of twenty, a sloop, and a Company’s 
ship, He was opposed by a French squadron 
under Monsieur Tronjolly, whom he brought to 
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oSa,®. 30t. BotiOTt m tti 0 lOtli of August, aud^ after a conflict 
A. 0378. of some dm’ation, put to flight. It ecspected by 
the English that the fight wotild be renewed on the 
following day, but the h%en^ eowmand^tir who had 
taken refuge in Pondioheity, entertatahd no taeh 
intention ; and after eluding for setejrf days ihi 
attempts of Sir Edward Vernon to bring him, again 
to action, he followed the example of aomo of Ms 
predecessors under similar circumstances, by cscaj)- 
ing from tbe coast with his ships, and abandoning 
Pondicherry to its fate. In the meahtiine GOheral 
Munro had takeir possession of the bound hedge, 
and cut off all communications with thp surrounding 
country. On the 6th of September he broke ground, 
and on the 18th opened a vigorous fire from twenty- 
eight pieces of heavy artillery and twenty-seven 
mortars. The garrison, under M. Bellecombe, made 
a gallant defence, and theft efforts, ^ aided by the 
state of the weather, ooninderably retarded the pro- 
gress of the assailants J but point after point was 
lost, and the English commander^ hating sarmpunted 
many of the difficulties with which h©f had to con- 
tend, determined on a general assault. This was 
prevented by a proposal to capitidate on terms made 
on the day preceding that destined for the attack. 
The proposal was accepted, and Pondicherry thus 
passed once more into the possession of the English. 
The terms granted were extremely favourable to th© 
besieged. The European part of the garrfton 
to be 'Sent to France, and the sepoys to be dis- 
banded. The whole were permitted to march out 
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the heEOura of wsEur, and the jcogiment of Pod- chap, xb 
dieherry was allowed to ^retain its colours. 

Ah expedition dispatched under Colonel Bralth- 
Waite against Mahd, on the coast of Malabar, was 
not less successful than that against Pondicherry^ and 
the conquest was &r more easily attained, Mahd 
surrendered before a gun was ^ired against it. 

But Colonel Braithwaito, being ordered to join 
C-eneral Goddard, the place was, after a few months’ 
possession, abandoned ; the guns wore shipped off 
to Bombay, and the fort blown up. 

Hydor Ali had formally protested against any 
attaclc upon Mahd, and its capture was conse- 
quently very offensive to him< This was not the 
only cause of dissatisfaction afforded by the English. 

The jotteoipt of a British force to pass through part 
of his territories tended to increase his displeasuie, 

The circumstances which led to this attempt require 
to be briefly narrated. 

In the arrangement made with Nizam Ali for the 
transfer to the English of the Northern Circam,* it 
was provided that one of them, named Guntoor, 
should remain in possession of the Nizam’s brother, 

■Basalat Jung, during his life. Basalat Jung sub* 
sequesntly gave uneasiness to the Madras govern- 
ment by receiving a body of French troops, and a 
reference was made to Bengal for instructions on 
the subject. Tbe answer antborized tbe Madras 
government to demand the dismission of the French 
troops, and to prepare to support tho demand by the 
* See Vol. i. page 644. 
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(SHAT, XI. pTeseiic© of an armed force on tlie fronlier of Ba^alat 
Jung’s tdxTitory. If compliance with the demand 
were refused, that prince waA to be Informed that 
possession would forthwith, he taken of QmtooJf, and 
a negotiation opened with the Hizam fo» it® impenax 
diato cGssion to the Company upon sndh teimt a® 
might he agreed upon. The govormnont of Madiw 
hesitated, and, after some consideration, detcTrninod, 
instead of applying to Bosalat Jung, to address tho 
Mzam, calling upon him to compel his hrolhor 
" either to dismiss the Ftenoh from hfr service, and 
trust for tho protection of his country to the Ehg- 
lish, to whom the reversion belonged, or to allow 
them to occupy tho circar at an annual rent. Tho 
determination to negotiate with the Nizam appears 
to have been taken on the ground that Basalat 
‘ Jung was no party to the treaty ; hut before carry- 
ing it into effect, it was thought iproper to com- 
municate the intention of government to the Nabo'h 
of Arcot. Mahomet Ah strongly ohjeeted to nego- 
tiating with the Nizam,'iand pjroposed' tOi 4 
vakeel from himself to manage the hushaess %i<li 
Basalat Jung. The government of rMhdras, how- 
ever, persevered in applying to the Nizam, and his 
answer was most courteous. He alleged that the 
force entertained by his brother was not exclusively 
Trench, though a Frenchman might have tho com- 
mand, but contained Germans, Dutch, English, and 
Portuguese, who had deserted from various places. 
He assigned as reasons for employing them, that tiie 
dependents of Basalat Jung wore disobedient and 
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•powerful^ aad Aatiids ooiiiiti^ bordered by tbe chai?. 
ifeeiritories ef Hyder Ali Kbaaas but he added, that 
as- the reteutioa of these foreigners hx.the district of 
Guntoor seemed to give tmeasinesS to/ Ids 
ally, he had sent a person of distinction to I'Ot tl^Ih 
romovod, and to stop the revenue appropriated to 
their support. “ Every article and condition of the 
treaty between us,” said the gracious prince, “ Shall 
remain fixed and unaltered, oven in a hair’s breadth.” 

This letter was received soon after Lord Pigot’s 
second assmnption of the government. 

The diplomacy of the “ person of distipetion,” if 
such person wore sent by the Nizam to his brother, 
produced nb satisfactory results J for neatly three 
years after the period of the Nizam’s communication, 

Mr. Bumiboldj who then. held the office of governor, 
eomplained that. French troops were still entertained a. d. i778, 
in Guntoor, > and that they were recruited under the 
protection of the governor of Pondicherry.* The 
commencement of the war between England and 
France naturally quickened the observation of the 
Madras government, whioh> till a very short time 
before, had been so distracted by disunion as to 
leate its members no time to spare from the care 
of . their personal interests for those of the public. 

About this time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or affected, 
some alarm at the* strength of the French party .f 

* Goveraor’s Minute, Fort St. George Military Consultations, 
loth July, 1778. 

■i- “ Basalat Jung has expressed himself Uneasy at the conse- 
quence it [the French party] has assumed, which is even become 
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Xii Pbtk. parties wore thus, prepared to negotiate, and a 
treaty was coucludedj by which the Company were 
to rent Cuntoor of Basalat Jung during his life, for 
the sum wliioh he had previously realked-ftom ft, to 
be ascertained from liis accounts. He on bis paart 
was to dismiss his French troops, and the Company 
were to assist him with such a force, as might he 
necessary for the purposes of defence, revenue, or 
dignity, the charges to ho dofiuyed by Basalat Jung, 
Soon after the conclusion of tins treaty, fears were 
entertained that Hyder : Ali, who had made some 
conquests in the vicinity, was about to add to them 
the territories of Basalat Jung, and the English go- 
veinment, in consequence, resolved to send three 
battalions of sepoys, a company of artillery, and 
some field-pieces, for their protection. This force 
•was placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Katpur, and was to proceed from Guntoor to 
Adoni, ,the capital of Basalat Jungfs other domi- 
nions in the Deccan. Basalat Jung expressed; great 
joy at its approach, and toolci the pains of pointing 
out a particular route as the most eligiblev. TMs 
route Colonel Harpur subsequently discovered led 
him several days’ march through the territories of 
Hyder Ali, and the servants of that potentate for- 
bade his advance. One of them, in answer to an 
application from the English commander, wrote— r 

dangerous to himself. We hope and expect, from his assnradoe, 
that he will unite with us as far as he can in subduing it.’’— Letter 
» frpps iGpVernnl^ti of, B’ort St. George to Court of Directors, 1 7th 
Ootpljer, ' . . . .. i ■ 
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I have received your letter, in 'which you acquaiut .chap, xi, 
me, that as a sincere MendsMp exists between the 
'Nabob Hyder Ali Khan and the Oompahy, yoh pro- 
pose )naa?oliing^ the troops under your oottunaud.to 
A’doni through Burnall and Atcour, whidi I un<ier- 
stand. Jt is as manifest as the sun, that a sincere 
friendship lexlsts between his Excellency and the 
Compmf, and that they have no separate interests; 
it lSj( therefore, my duty to pay a regard to the friend- 
-ahip they have for him : yet you will march your 
troops by another road, that this friendship may be 
preserved ; for there are sepoys stationed in that 
country, and some disputes and quarrels may take 
place between your men and these sepoys^ Who are 
of a very quarrelsome disposition. ■ I have so much 
regard for our friendship, that I would not Wish this 
to happen.”* Another of Hyder All’s officers in- 
formed Colonel Haipur that their master had given 
express orders that the English force was not to 
march through his dominions. Notwithstanding 
these intimations, Colonel Haipur was instructed by 
his government to advance, and he continued to 
do so till his detachment was in danger of being 
surrounded, when he retired within the oircar of 
Guntoor. 

While these affairs were in progress, the govern- 
ment of Madras had been maintaining a mission at 
the court of. the Nizam, under the management of 

* Letter from. Meer Reza Ali Khan Bahardur to Colonel Ear- 
par, in Appendix No. 88 to Second Report of Committee of 
Secrecy, 1781. 
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CHA.P. XI, Mr. HoHond, a civil servant of that presidenoyj On© 
of the objects of this mission was to ascertain the pro** 
oise views of the Nizam with regard to the distracted 
politics of India ; another, to endeavow to remove 
unfavourable impressions as to the conduct of tho 
British govornmont in supporting Eugonathi Bow, 
to whom tho Nizam was violently o])po8ed. In sub- 
ordination to these primary purposes, ho was to give 
sudi explanations as might bo necessary in relation 
to the negotiation with Basalat Jung, and the occu- 
pation, by tbe English, of Guntbor, Mo was also 
to explain the cause of an act which had taken place 
of a nature likely to bo very offensive to tho Ni- 
zam — the withholding of the poisheush, or tribute, 
due from the Company to tho Nizam on account of 
the northern circars. This was to be ascribed to the 
encouragement given by Basalat Jung to tbo French, 
and the Nizam was to be assured of punctual payment 
for the future. Such yffere tho Instikictions issued to 
A.D. 1779 . tbe English agent on the 22nd of Febmary, 1779.^ 
On the 6th of June following, the governor of Madras 
recorded a minute, in which he declai'ed that he ‘*had 
always considered the peishoush paid by the Oentt-* 
pany to the Nizam as disgraceful to them, and an 
acknowledgment which” that prince “ had no right 
to demand. The grant from the Mogul,” continued 
the governor, “ was free and unconditional for the 
five circars, and the receiving them afterwards aS a 
grant from the soubahdar Nizam Ali Khan, on pay- 
ing him an annual peisheush, was a sacrificd df the 
* geo Second Report, nt supra. ‘ ^ 
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Company’s rigMs.”*' Thd gOveffiOtV view of the chap. xi. 
subject was supported by reasouj bttt bis practical 
application of it can only be cbaracterteed as dis- 
honest and disgtaoeM. “ The time ” said he,’ Seeml 
favourable to throw off so heavy a burdoti,” and ac- 
cordingly he proposed that it should be thioira off, 
altogether, if possible; but if this could not ho 
effected, a sti'enuous effort was to he made to re- 
duce the amount. The governor’s colleagues en- 
tirely approved of the recommendation of their 
chief, and Mr. ITollond was instructed accordingly. 

The governor had observed that the opening of the 
business to the Nizam would require much manage- 
ment on the part of Mr. Hollond, “ who must,” 
said he, by turns soothe and work upon his appre- 
hensions as occasion mayrequire.”t The agent did 
as he was required ; hut Nizam All was neither to 
be soothed nor alarmed into the surrender of his 
peisheush. He declared that, if denied, he should 
forthwith prepare for war ; and, in desiring that 
Mr. Hollond would immediately report at Madras 
the result of the application, he observed that, if 
there were any delay in forwarding an answer from 
the English government, he might possibly advance 
upon Colonel Haipur.l The Nizam had previously 
expressed great dissatisfaction with the negotiations 
entered into between the British government and 

* See Second Ileport, nt supra. f Ibid. 

t Letter from Mr. Hollond to Governor and Select Committee 
of Fort St. George, 26th June, 1779. Appendix No. 119 to 
Second Report. 
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CHAP. XI, Bssalat Jung, and lioweyer soothing the mode of 
advance, the demand for the surrender of the peish- 
otish was not calculated to restore the prince’s equa- 
nimity, or to dispose him to regard the other acts of 
the English government with favour. That such a 
course should have been taken at a time when tho 
Company’s affairs in India wore suiToundod by 
difficulties’ — that it should liavo been adopted for 
tho avowed puiposo of escaping some of those difli- 
cnlties, for this was the pretence of the governor of 
Madras, are facts scarcely credible. Tho folly of 
such policy is not less apparent than its dishonesty. 
It threw among the raging elements of discord a 
new one, more active than tho rest. Tho northern 
circars, indeed, seem to liavo been rocks on which 
tho common sense of the statesmen of Madras was 
destined to he wrecked, One set of rulers, with 


an enemy at their feet, had voluntarily and without 
necessity agreed to render him tribute fbr these' dis- 
tricts; their successors, as shamelessly as iiipfii- 
dently, proposed to annul the contract, and-^iis 
gave offence to a powerful prince at a time 
through the wide expanse of India, the British 
government was almost without a friend. 

On these proceedings of the Madras govern- 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the govern- 
ment of Bengal deemed it necessary to exercise 
their controlling authority. A letter was ad-* 


dteessfed hy the latter government to the Niizam, 
i^^ting tfrat “ the negotiation had been imper^ 
ceptibly , oRrried beyond the limits originally pre^ 
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soribDd t6 it/’ and that some jpropositions liad Been chap. xJ. 
made to his “ highness "whioh he had lecened as 
demands, and misconstrued them into an intention 
to depart) from the treaty subsisting between” Mm 
‘‘ and the Company,”* These suspicions it Was 
sought to remove by an assurance that the gorem-* 
mont of Madras had never entertained such an in- 
tention ; and that, as a proof of the friendly feolingS 
of the supremo government, Mr. Hollond Irnd been 
directed to suspend the business of his commission 
till he should receive from that government foi'- 
ther instructions. These acts of the government 
of Bengal were communicated to that of Madras, 
where they excited the strongest feelings of indig- 
nation. They determined "to recal Mr. Hollond 
from the court of the Nizam. This was proposed 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold.l That governor soon after- 

* See Appendix No. 124 to the Second Report, ut supra. 

t The governor had now become a baronet. As no more con- 
venient opportunity may occur of noticing the facts, it may be as 
well here to state that Sir Thomas Rumbold retitrned to England 
with an immense fortune and a tainted character. His subsequent 
history forms no part of that of India, hut it was too remarkable 
to be altogether passed over. It was asserted, and generally 
believed, that a portion at least of his vast wealth had been 
aceuniulated by corruption. Little interest would ndw he felt 
. in an investigation of the evidence, and little satisfadtion could 
be attained. It may be sufficient to observe that several of the 
acts of Sir Thomas Rumbold weVe severely condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and in so serious a light were! the olfences 
regarded, that he, together with his successor, Mr. John White- 
hiU, and Mr. Peter Perring, member of council, were dismissed 
the service. At the same time tivo other civil servants were in- 
dapaoitated from sitting in council, without express orders, and 
the conduct of General Munro on certain points was declared 
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CHAP. XI. mrcls quitted India, leaving behind him a minute, 
recommending that the rocal of Mr, HoUond should 
bo followed up by his suspension from the service. 
The recommendation was adopted by the new pre- 
sident, Mr. Whitehill, and carried into ofTect. Mr. 
Hollond, however, did not quit tho court of tho 
Nizam, being retained there by tho govommont of 
Bengal as their representative. 

In the meantime Basalat Jung, intimidated by 

to deserve the strongest marks of tlie court’s displeasure. The 
language of the despatch In -whloh these resolutions are conveyed 
is remarkable. After censuring General Munro, the court con- 
tinues : "But as those subjects were foreign to the general’s mili- 
tary profession, as we cannot suppose he was influenced by corrupt 
motives, and as the military conduct of General Munro has boon 
highly meritorious, we shall not, on the present occasion, proceed 
further than to express our disapprobation of his conduct on the 
occasions before mentioned.’’ — ^Letter to Government of Fort St, 
George, 10th January, 1781, Tho special exemption of General 
Munro from the suspicion of corrupt motives appears to imply 
that those less leniently' visited were not, in the judgment of 
tho court, free from corruption, 'With regard to Sir Thomgs 
Eumbold, some very strange facts connected with on bgetlt Of 
* the governor’s, named Redhead, were elicited by the itiqui'rfcs of 

the secret committee of the House of Commons, and Recorded In 
their Second and 'Third Reports, 1781. ’I’he celebrated Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, took tlae lead in these 
inquiries, and Sir Iliomas Rumbold, together with Mr. 'Wliitc- 
liill and Mr. Perring, were threatened with penal proceedings. 
Hie matter was, however, suddenly and unaccountably dropped, 
and tlie ex-govemor of Madras, branded by the heaviest punish- 
ment which his employers could inflict, scathed by the withering 
exposures of a parliamentary committee, and surrounded by the 
expressions of public indignation, was permitted to enjoy liis 
■wealth, whether well or ill acquired, in peace, A minute exa- 
rpiaetirin of tho conflict of party and personal interests at the 
time might tlirow much light on these proceedings, but this is 
not the place for such examination. 
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Hyder Ali and the stopped the niarch 

of Colonel Hiupurj, for Tvhose advance he had previ- 
ously been so laamous, and demanded the restoration 
of Gimtoor,. The government of Madras refused to 
comply with the demand; but on this sabjeetj, as 
well as on that' of the peishoush, the government 
of Bongaf tpolca diiferont view,, directing that the 
treaty with Basalat Jung should be annulled and 
Guntoojj restored. . , 

, These orders found the government of Madras 
surrounded by difficulty and dismay. Sir Thomas 
Itumbold had quitted India, assuring the Court of 
Directors “ that evoiy thing was quiet in the Car- 
natic “ that he was inclined to think they should 
remain in peace ;”f and that “he could speak with 
confidence, that there was no likelihood, at that 
time, of any troubles on that side of India.”t Long 
before the date of these soothing assurances, both 
the language and the acta of Hyder Ali had mani- 
fested his hostile intentions towards the English. 
The governor Ifimself had felt anxiety ; he had dis- 
patched a special messenger^ to ascertain the feel- 
ings of Hyder Ali, and the result had not left them 
doubtful. Another mission followed, and this was 
treated with contempt and contumely. Yet Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, in the last minute which ho ever 
recorded, congratulated himself that all was tran- 
quil, and that no disturbance of the calm was to be 

* Letter, 21st .January, 1780. t Ibid. 

t Letter, 7tli February, 1 780. 

§ The distinguished missionary, Swartz. 
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CHAP. XI. apprehended. Thus, by his last act of authority, 
giv in g countenance to a delusion which ho could 
not believe, the governor divested himself of the 
cares and xosponsihilities of rule, and bent his 
course homoward in search of ease and csfiifoyment. 
His successor Mr. Whitohill slumbered on, luxuriat- 
ing in those dreams of poaco and safety which fclu' 
retired governor had shadowed forth. They woro 
sometimes invaded hy reports of tlio gathering of 
Hyder All’s force, and of their approach to ravage 
and destroy ; but the governor still slept. The Na- 
bob of Aroot had inteUigonce of what was approach- 
ing, and communicated it to tlio British government, 
hut without effect. Time flowed on, and tiie sources 
of alarm multiplied. From every quarter, reports of 
threatened invasion and complaints of iuofficitmt 
means of defence rushed in ; hut no mcasm'es of pre- 
caution were taJeen. Some of tbo colleagues of the 
governor would ocCaalouaUy suggest the nooosslty for 
a more active course ; hut the torpor of their chief 
A.D. 1780, Was not to ho overcome. At last, in tliO middld 
of Juno, some symptoms of reviving sonsatiohi Jfee- 
hle as they were tardy, began to appear, and i*he go*> 
vernor coolly informed the select committee, that, as 
there were various reports concerning Hyder Ali’s 
movements and intentions, he thought it a proper 
measure, in case of any disputes in the Carnatic, 
that the detachment sent with a view to the pro- 
teotftn of Basalat Jung, formerly commanded hy 
Colonel Harpnr, then by Colonel Baillie, should 
recross the Kistna. 
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More tliaai a moBtli passed, and, Lord Macleod, vho chap. s!i, 
commanded a king’s regiment, deemed it Ms duty 
to represent to the governor that tie report of 
Hyder AM’s invasion might he tme, and, that, at all 
events, some measures ought to he taken to oppose 
him, Mr. Whitehill, with philosophic oalninesg, 
replied, Wliat can we do ? Vfe have no money 
hut, to console the impatient soldier, he added, “ we 
mean, however, to assemhio an army, and you are to 
command it.” The design of assembling an army 
withont money seems on a level, in point of rationa- 
lity, with the postponement of such a measure till ' 
the enemy was almost at the gates of the British 
prosidonoy. On the evening on which this conver- 
sation was held, intelligence arrived which deprived 
the governor of the power Of speaking hypotheti- 
cally of the existence of “ despoilers” in the Car- 
natic. It was ascertained that Porto Novo, on the 
coast, and Conjevoram, not fifty miles from Madras, 
had been jdundered hy the enemy. Hyder Ali com- 
menced Ins irruption with all those circumstances of 
horror with which his appearance as an enemy was 
invariably attended. Around every place which he 
destined to fall before him he drew a circle, within 
which all was consigned to desolation. The towns 
and villages were soon wrapt in flames, and the loha- 
hitants peremptorily required to depart ^Wth their 
flocks (tad herds. If by the influence of local attach- 
ments, so powerful in the breast of the natives of 
India, any houseless wanderer presumed to linger 
near the spot where recently he had a home, and 

Cl 2 
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CHAP. XI. where his fathers had resided from a period anterior 
to all record, his disobedience was punished by the 
mutilation of his person. 

By the government of Madras some feeble efforts 
wore made to procure money, to secure the posses- 
sion of important forts, and to combine an army too 
much scattered to act ofToctually. But weakness, or 
something worse, oontinnod to paralyze tlnnr mea- 
sures. It was deteimiuod that the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Hector Monro, a general who had gained 
some fame in India, should not quit the presidency. 

' The command was to be entrasted to Lord Maclcod, 
who appears to have been an intelligent and meri- 
torious officer, while Sir Hector Mnnro was to re- 
main at Madras, to secure to the select comraittoo 
the benefit of his military judgment. It was the 
opinion of the oommander-iu-chiof that the army 
should assemble near Conjoveram. Lord Maolood, 
‘admitting that this might have berni a proper ax’- 
rangement before the invasion took place, main- 
tained that, for various military reasons, it waa then 
inexpedient, and shrunk from the responsibility of 
executing plans widely at variance With his oWn 
judgment. Sir Hector Munro, thereupon, consented 
to take the field. He arrived at Conjeveram on the 
A.D. 1780, 29th of August, and took the command of a force 
about five thousand strong. The detachment in 
Guntoor, under Colonel Baillic, was to join him 
there. To frustrate this junction, Hydcr AH dis- 
patched a force under his son Tippoo, and he soon 
afterwards broke up his camp before Arcot, which 
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place he had previously invested, and posted his own chap. xr. 
force about six miles to the westward of that of Sir 
IToctor Munro. On the day on which Hyder Ali 
took this position, the forco under Tippoo Sultan at- 
tacked Colonel Baillio, though without success. But 
the enemy continued to hai'ass Imn; and Colonel 
Baillio inforaiod Sir Hooter Munro that hd doubted 
of liis being able to odbot a junction. To aid in 
removing the difficulties in the way of this object, 

Sir Hector Munro, on tho night of tho 8 th of 
September, dispatched, under the command of Co- 1780. 
loud Fletcher, a detachment amounting to one 
thousand men, and forming the flower of the aamy. 

This ipeasure has been severely condemned by mi- 
litary authoHties, as imprudently weakening the 
main ^rmy, and exposing the most valuable part 
of it to be out off in detail* That such a result 
did not follow will excite astonishment, when it is 
known that tho intelligcnco department of Hydor-' 

All’s army was so perfect, that he was informed of 
every particular conucctod with tho movements of 
the British force ; while all those on whom tho Eng- 
lish relied for information were in tho pay of their 
enemy. Nearly every thing coimected with the 
march of the English detachment was as well known 
to Hyder Ali as to those by whom it was planned, 
and the watchful ruler of Mysore prepared to inter- 
cept it. The sagacity of Colonel Fletcher disap- 
pointed tho expectant chief of his prey? and ensured 
tho safety of the detached party. Suspecting, with 
* Espeoinlly by Colonel Wilks. 
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CHAP. XI. good reason, the integrity of his guides, ho sud- 
denly changed his route, and escaped the fate which 
had been prepared for him. Early on the morning 
A.D, 1780. of the 9 th of Soptomher he joined Colonel Baillie, 
thus giving to the troops under the command of tho 
latter officer an incroaso of confidence, of which 
they stood greatly in need. 

Ilydor Ali was not loss astonished than dis- 
pleased at the successful passage of Colonel Elot- 
cher. It still more confounded the officers of the 
French pai’ty, which had been dismissed by Basalat 
Jung, and who, after sojourning for a time with tho 
.Nizam, were now in tho service of Ilydor Ali. By 
them the movement of Colonel Fletcher was rt'garded 
as part of a scries intended to bring Ilydor All’s lu'my 
between those of Sir Hector Muuro and Colonel 
Baillie, and they advised immediato retirement. 
Hydor Ali took a different and more correct view', 
and determined to maintjain his ground. 

In the evening the force under Colonel Baillie 
began to march. Hyder Ali had prepared for tliis 
step. He had sent off tho greater part of his hafan- 
try and guns, remaining himself with his cavalry, 
ready either to protect his camp, or to aid any 
attack that might bo made upon Colonel Baillie. 
Very soon after the British force was in motion it 
was challenged by the enemy’s videttos, and the 
challenge being answered by a platoon from the 
advanced guard, its march became known to the 
eneiny. For. several miles its progress was inter- 
rupted only by rockets and a few irregular troops, 
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but the flanking' parties prevented much mischief chap, xi. 
arising from these attacks. At length a heavy 
body of horse was observed approaching in the 
direction in Which the baggage was plteed^ and 
some guns, which they had covered, opened. A 
halt took place, for the purpose of making a better 
disposition for the security, of the baggage, and a 
party -wa^ dispatched to seize the guns ; its pro-r 
pess was intercepted hy a deep trench, which had 
been out ■with a view to the irrigation of the land, 
hut which now formed a defence to the enemy’s 
troops and guns. The latter were, however, silenced 
hy the superior execution of the English artiUory ; 
and all reason for delay being at an end, every thing 

‘f 

was prepared to continue the inarch. Colonel 
Baillie, however, detemined to prolong the halt. 

The reason of this has never been explained, and it 
has generally been regarded as the master error of 
the day. Had ho continued his march, there seems 
little doubt that he would cither have actuallyjoincd 
Sir Hector Munro, or at least have advanced so near 
to him, as to have ensured all the advantages ex- 
pected from the junction. The delay enabled the 
enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a point where 
they could again ho employed in embarrassing the 
English force; it allowed time to HydOr All to 
become apprized of their situation, and to take his 
measures accordingly.* 

* la a work eatitled, " Memoirs of the War ia Asia,” it is 
stated that Colonel Fletcher, being asked by somp officers why 
Colonel Baillie halted, answered that Colonel Baillio was an officer 
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CHAP. XI. Soon after the inarch rccoraraenced the enemy 
' opened a firo from a few gnus at a considerable dis- 
tance. The British commander again halted, and 
disi)atchcd a body of sepoy grenadiers to attack the 
guns. They gained possession of somo of them, and 
put to flight the party by ■whom they wore dofondod, 
when tho cavalry of Ilyder AH apj)oarod in sight, 
covering tho plain like a cloud, and thrc>atenod to 
cut off the retmn of the British party, which there- 
upon retired. Hyder All had left his camp without 
striking his tents. Tho movement of his cavalry 
was only designed to mask the advance of his in- 
fantry and artillery, and Colonel BailHe found him- 
^ self exposed to an attack from tho whole force of 
the enemy. More than fifty j)iocos of cannon opened 
on the British coips, while cavalry and infantry 
almost innumerable pressed it on every side. Ten 
British fleld-piooes indeed returned tho more nu- 
merous fire of the enemy with powerful effoct while 
ammunition lasted j but this at last foiled-— a resolb 
accelerated by tbe explosion of two tujQabrils wMoli 
WOT0 exposed to the enemy’s shot. E^eated eharges 
of the enemy were met and sustained witk a steadiw 
ness highly creditable to the troops, and the Euto*' 

of established reputation, and that he had no doubt reasons for 
his conduct. What those reasons could he it is difficult to 
conceiTe. Colonel Wilks appears to lend his authority to the 
conjecture that Colonel Baillie was influenced by " the expected 
distinction of exhibiting in the morning the junction of his corps 
without the loss of any of its equipments, a credit of which he 
might he deprived by errors inseparable from the obscurity of the 
night,?' 
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peans cried out to be led on. To tlie last these chap, xi, 
gallant men maintained their order. The sepoys 
gradually fell into confusion, some prepaiing for 
flight, others keeping up a desultory fire, without 
object or elTect. All being lost, Colonel Baillie went 
forward wating his handkerchief as a demand for 
quarter, and supposing his request oompliod with, 
ho ordered his troops to lay down then arms ; but 
the savage host arrayed against them continued long 
afterwai’ds to slaughter their now unresisting foes. 

Colonel Wilks says, “ Hydci“’s young soldiers, in 
particular, amused themselves with fleshing their 
swords and exhibiting their skill on men already 
most inhumanly mangled, on the sick and wounded 
in the doolies, and even on women and children, 
and the lower order of horsemen plundered their 
victims of the last remnant of clothing.” 

Nothing remained to relievo the gloom of 
this ill -fated day hut tho recollection of the 
gallant conduct of tlio defeated corps, and more 
ospocially of the European part of it. Colonel 
Baillie displayed few of the qualifications of a com- 
mander except courage ; but in this he was not de- 
ficient. Eighty-six British officers were engaged 
in the conflict ; of these, thirty-six lay dead on the 
field at its termination, or subsequently died of the 
wounds which they received ; thirty-four more wore 
wounded, but hot mortally, and sixteen only sur- 
rendered ttnwoun^ed. Among the killed was the 
gallant Colonel Eletcher. 

The worst was yet to come. Tho soldier knows 
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CHAP, XI. that his profession calls him to privation, fatigue, 
danger, suflEbring, and i>ossibly to death. In camp 
and field he looks on these as ordinary contingencies ; 
but when the deadly strife has ended, and the sword 
of tho conquered has been lowered in submission to 
the victor, tho usages of all civilized countries entitle 
him to cxpoct that the offices of liinnanity will bo 
interposed to alleviate the son-oivs of his situation, 
and, as far as practicable, to render oven captivity 
tolerable. With the usages of civilized nations 
Hyder Ali was little acquainted, and ho was un- 
influenced by that natural generosity which has 
sometimes thrown a lustre over barbaric conquest 
more brilliant than the conquest itself. Seated in 
his tent, tho ruffian conqueror regaled his eyes by 
having his prisoners paraded before him, while from 
time to time tho heads of the slain were deposited at 
his foot. The sequel was worthy of tho commence- 
ment; every indignity that malico could devise, 
oveiy privation that cruelty could inflict, awaited the 
unhappy Europeans, who were destined for years to 
remain the prisoners of Hyclor Ali. 

The memory of those atrocities is preserved in 
the personal nai'Vatives of some of tho sufTorers ; 
and the general character of the treatment sus- 
tained by the English prisoners will bo shown by a 
brief extract from one of these, written by Lieute- 
nant Melvill, a king’s officer,* whoso left arm was 

a later period of Ids life, Lieutenaal-governor of Peadeuro's 
Castle, CQjmwall, where his amiable and benevolent character » 
not yet fojjgottetoi, 
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shattered during the engagement, and the muscles of chap. xi. 
his right severed by a sahre cut after the surrender. 

After lying many hours on the field, exposed to all 
the suffering insepavablo from such a situation, he 
was carried to tho camp of the conqueror, where the 
wounded were crowded together in ono tent, without 
succour and without hope. From thence, with his 
companions, he was marched forth to Arnee, and 
aftoiwaids to Bangalore. “We had looked forward,” 
says Lieutenant Melvill, “ to the close of our long 
and painful journey, with the cheering expectation 
that it would cause some mitigation of our woes. 

But groat was our disappointment, or rather our 
horror, on entering a wretched shed, pervious to 
wind and weafiher, the destined place of our capti- 
vity, and on beholding the miserable objects by 
whom it was already tenanted — our brother-officers 
in chains, whose meagro countenances and squalid 
forms revealed at once tho secrets of the prison-house, 
and disclosed the welcome juovidod for its new inha- 
hitairts. Our misery, indeed, exceeded theirs, in pro- 
portion as our bodily pains were greater, and our 
wants more numerous. The party of British whoifi 
we now joined in the prison of Bangalore had 
been taken either unwonnded, or so slightly brnt, 
as to he capable of bearing a speedy removal into 
Hyder^s territory. The wounds wa had suffered 
were more severe, and required sui-gioal aid. Some 
were maimed and helpless. All medicine was de- 
nied, and it was very difficult to procure it clan- 
destinely, under the strict prohibitions of introduc- 
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CHAP. XI. ing it 'which prevailed, and the danger of punish- 
ment if detected; and while oiu’ bodies were 
racked with pain, and enfeebled with sickness, our 
minds became a prey to glooto and despondency, 
If, in consequence of any favourable rumoni‘, as of 
peace, or the success of our arms, a ray of hope 
entered our dismal abode, it was soon dispelled by 
reports of a contrary nature ; and thus conspired 
Avith every thing else to confirm and aggravate our 
despair. We were sometinies visited as objects of 
curiosity by men of rank; but the contempt and 
abhorrence with which, in general, they regarded USi 
were exceedingly mortifying, and hurt us more than 
the ignominy of our chains. Our unfeeling guards, 
in imitation of their superiors, and to gratify the 
same malignant passions which influenced them, 
insulted and tyrannized over us with a brutality 
suitable to their low birth and condition. Applica- 
tions for redress were heard at best with contemp- 
tuous indifiPerence ; and we were often told, in plain 
terms, that it Avas not intended we should Survive 
our imprisonment, unless we complied with the 
infamous requisition of hearing arm^ against our 
country. Those who know from experience the 
high feelings of a British officer, accustomed to 
command the sons of liberty, may judge of the 
bitterness of our degraded, abject state, when, even 
•within the narrow bounds of onr prison, we were 
controlled, threatened, and sometimes struck, by the 
lowest! menial who guarded us. Like slaves, or 
rather felohs, We were mustered and examined twice 
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a day ; and the severest and most ignominious scru- chap xi. 
tiny of our persons followed a suspicion that we cor- 
responded with our friends confined in other pri- 
sons, or that we received supplies of money or of ne- 
cessaries from any quarter. Upon these occasions, we 
were conducted separately into places apart from the 
prison, and searched by the principal ofl&cers of the 
fort. This separation from each other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite in our minds 
the most lively apprehensions that we were selected to 
fall by poison or the sword, like many of our unhappy 
brethren, who had been removed from one prison to 
another for that execrable purpose. The tyrants who * 
guarded us were apprized of our fears, and calculated 
their megjsures so as to increase them. The slightest 
advantage gained by their troops was magnified to a 
decisive victory, and announced to our trembling 
ears by thejfire of the artillery planted round our 
prison; each flash, each report of which struck 
hoiTor to our hearts and afibeted us like the knell 
of a dear departed relative or bosom friend. We 
were often told, and through other channels we 
knew it to bd the fact, that actual force had been 
used on the persons of many of our countrymen in 
other prisons, with the expectation that when,. the|y 
bore the ihdelible mark of Mahometanism they 
would RpostatiSfe from, God, and abjure, their earthly 
sovereign. The ' same abhorred expedient recurred 
to our minds as intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the prison, especially if he seemed to . 
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CHAP. XI. cast a somtinizing eye on our persons. In such a 
state of complicated mental distress nearly four 
years of the prime of life were consumed ; and during 
this sad period our corporeal sufferings were not in- 
ferior in their degree to those of our minds. Our 
couch was the ground, spread with a soiinty allow*- 
anco of straw ; the same wretched covering which 
shielded our limbs from nakedness by day served to 
enwiTip them also by night. The sweepings of the 
granary were given ns in any dirty utensil or broken 
earthen pot. Swarms of odious and tormenting 
veimin bred in our wounds, and every abominhtiott 
* to the sight and smell accumulated around ns, till 
its continuance became intolerable to our guards.” 
Such was the treatment of the prisoners of Hyder 
Ali, as attested by a witness of unquestionable vera- 
city and honour, himself one of the sufferers. If 
the extension of British influence in India had no 
other effect than to put an end to horrors like 
those, who would be found to regret it? It is a 
gratifying fact that the French officers retained by 
HydOr Ali had not forgotten, in his service, the 
courtesies of civilized warfare. The/ did much to 
mitigate the sufferings of the wounded prisoners, and 
would have done more had they not been restrained 
by the tyrant whom they served. “ No pen,” says 
another of Hyder All’s victims, “ can do justice to 
“ the humanity of those officers, without whose assii0 

ance many of our officers must have perished,; hut 
, their merit will for ever be embalmed, in the hearts 
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and minds of all who felt or who witnessed their chap. xi. 
beneficence.”* 

It is natural to ask, where was Sir Hector Munro 
while the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force Was 
in progress ? On the day on which it took place, 
discovoring that Hyder Ali had departed, he marched 
about four miles, fired three signal guns, and ob- 
serving the smoke from the action on his left, 
marched about a mile and a half further in that direc- 
tion, repeated his signals, but had no return. He 
then observed an increased smoke, occasioned by the 
explosion of the tumbrils, and suddenly, he says, the 
firing ceased.f He continued his march to the 
right in expectation of meeting Coloael Baillie, 

“ not doubting^” he observes with great nmveU, “but 
that he had repulsed the enemy.” After marching 
about two miles, his confidence was somewhat shaken 
by meeting with a wounded sepoy, who reported 
that Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. He con- 
soled himself, indeed, by deteimining that this infor- 
mation was not to be depended upon ; yet the non- 
appearance of the detachment, and the cessation of 
the firing, he admits, gave too much reason to sus- 
pect some disaster. He accordingly returned to 
ConjOveram, where the appearance and, reports of 
other Wofinded stragglers confirmed thO nevfs ' of 
Colonel Baillie’s defeat. Still the generM Could not 
br^g himself to believe it. His iucredulity was all 

* Memoirs of the late War iu Asia, vol. u. page 7 . 

Letter from Sir Hector Muaro to Select Committee, 21st 
September, 1780. 
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CHAP. XI. Tbut inYincible. “ Tbe reports of the sepoys,” says he, 
differed so much as to particulars, that no credit 
could be given them.” 

Another question arising out of the extraordinary 
naturc of these transactions is, why did Sir Hec- 
tor Munro defer moving to the support of Colonel 
Baillie till it was too late ? His own explanation is, 
that when ho first learned that Colonel Baillie was 
in danger, his only resource for provisions was a 
stock of paddy collected in the pagoda of Conjove- 
ram ; that if he had then moved, Hyder Ali would 
have occupied his ground, and cut him off from all 
provisions, whereby his army would have been 
starved. He returned to Conjeveram, after his tardy 
and fruitless march in search of Colonel Baillie, and 
then learned, apparently for the first time, that the 
stock of provisions, for the protection of which ho 
had left Colonel Baillie’s detachment to its fate, 
was barely sufficient for one day’s consumption ; 
that he had not therefore by the sacrifice of so large 
a portion of his army secured the means of feeding the 
rest, and that, if he remained where he was, he should 
be surrounded by Hyder All’s cavalry. He therefore 
resolved to proceed to ChinglepuV where he hoped 
to find supplies ; but on reaching it, after a harassing 
march, attended by the loss of a large portion of his 
stores and baggage, he was destined to the disagf* 
pointment of learning that here too, as at 
ram, one day’s consumption was all that could be 
procured. At Chingleput he was joined by a consi- 
derable detachment from the westward, tmder Captain 
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Cosby ; but increase of numbers, where there was chap. xi. 
before a deficiency of food, was but an increase of 
weakness, and Sir Hector Munro was conij)elled to 
make a forced march to St. Thomas’s Mount, only a 
few miles from Madras, where he arrived on the 
14th of September. On the 15th, the English ai’my A- d. I 78 o. 
removed to a more secure position at Marmalong, 
with a river covering its front. « Sir Hector Munro 
had quitted the presidency on the 25th of August 
' — twenty days only had passed before his return 
to St. Thomas’s Mount ; but within that brief space, 
how much of misconduct and of suffering, of disas- 
ter and disgrace, had been crowded ! 

At Madras, fear, indignation, and sorrow, pervaded 
the minds of the inhabitants. Some sought oppor- 
tunity of returning to England, others prepared for 
flight to Bengal. All joined in lamenting the bravo 
men whose lives had been so uselessly sacrificed and 
whose departing spirits were ungladdcncd by the 
reflection that the pouring out of their blood was 
the purchase of victory to their country. All joined 
in bitter condemnation of the counsel which had 
led to such fatal results. The authorities of the 
presidency were in a state of inexpressible alarm, 
and a fast-sailing vessel was despatched to boar to 
Bengal the intelligence of their mismanagement and 
its conse4nences.' The 'danger of the Camatid was 
previously known at ''Calcutta, but the governor- 
general and council had waited 'for further informa- 
tion before interposing in any way in regard to it. 

When the fatal news of the destruction of Colonel 
von. II. R 
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CHAP. XL Baillie’s force and the retirement of Sir Hector 
Mimro arrived, they were not without abundant 
employment for their time and r0SQtU'C6S. The 
Mahratta war was raging, and the proceedings 
of tho Rajjah of Berar Y^ere of a very equivocal 
character. He had sent an army into Cuttack 
ostensibly for the purpose of invading Bengal. It 
was pretended that*this stop had boon taken solely 
for the purpose of maintaining a])])caranccs witli the 
Nizam and the authorities at Poona, and tho gover- 
nor-general, in consequence, had been induced to 
supply this force both with provisions and money. 
Still there was abundant ground for distrust, and, 
under circumstances of less alarm, tho presidency of 
Madras would probably have been loft to its own 
resources. But the emergency was great, and was 
so felt at Calcutta. It was resolved, therefore, to 
assist Madras with the immediate advance of fifteen 
lacs of rupees, and with rcinfbrcements of troops, 
both European and sepoy, as soon as possible. Sir 
Eyre Coote was also invited to proceed to Madras 
to take the command of the army, and he forthwith 
departed for that purpose. Those measures were 
accompanied by another, which only very extraor- 
dinaiy circumstances could justify. Tho governor- 
general and council determined to suspend Mr. 
Whitehill from the office of governor of Madras, on 
the grounds of disobedience to the superior govern- 
mqnt.in various matters connected with the nego- 
tiations wjtfi Basalat Jung, and more especially in 
thn mop'^restoration of the Gnntoqr circar, in com- 
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pliance with the orders of the goVemor-general and chap. 
council. The restoration had been delayed on Yaiious ^ 
grounds, hut more especially because a lease of the 
circar for a term of years had been granted to the 
Nabob of Arcot; but the circar had been relinquished 
before the resolution of suspending Mr. Whitehill 
was adopted by the governor-general and his coimcil, 
though not sufficiently long for them to become aware 
of the fact. There had been, however, enough of de- 
lay to justify the expression of their displeasure; and 
had the governor of Bengal been more lenient, Mr. 
Whitehill’s hold of the reins of power would not 
have been greatly lengthened. The date of his sus- 
pension by the governor-general and cotincil pre- 
ceded that of his dismission from the service by the 
Court of Directors by exactly three months.* His 
inoorapetenoy as a governor needs no proof, and 
charges far more serious than mere incompetency 
were freely made against him.f In truth, for several 

* The former took place on the loth October, 1780; the latter 
on the 10th January, 1781. 

t Mr, Whitehill was accused of malversation at Masulipatam, 
where he had held ofB.ee ; he was included with Sir Thomas 
B'Umhold and Mr, Perring in the threatened hill of pains apd 
penalties; and his name is conspicuous in the memorable 
job known to the curious inquirers into the more discredit- 
able portions of Indian history as “the bfoozeed affair.” A 
very short but very spirited pamphlet, under this title, was 
published in 1832, just after the sanction of the British legisla- 
ture had been given to one of the most iniquitous bills ever 
passed. Mr. Whitehill, the Eight Honourable J ohn SuHvan, Mr. 

James Hodges, and others had, or professed to have, claims for 
large sums of money upon a native named Opparow, the zemindar 
of Noozeed. Mr. Hodges, it was alleged, ultimately took upon 

R 2 
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CHAT. XI, years preceding this period, the most monstrons 
con’uption appears to haye existed at Madras, and 

himself the debts, or a part of them, due (or represented as being 
due) to Mr. 'WhitehUl and some of the other parties. It "Was said 
that he lent more money to the zemindar ; and at the distahoe Of 
more than half a century from the origin of these most suspicious 
and discreditable transactions, the representative of Mr. Hodges 
succeeded in obtaining from the British Parliament an act com- 
pelling the people of India to pay these alleged debts of a 
private individual, named Opparow. 'I'lie measure was op- 
posed in every stage by all the power of the East-India Com- 
pany, but from some cause, not easy to explain, without 
effect. At the last stage of proceeding in the House of Lords, 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Bropgham) took an elaborate view 
of the entire circumstances of this case, on which the bill was 
founded, and concluded with earnestly advising their lord- 
ships to reject the biU. This advice was unheeded, and the royal 
approbation was unhappily secured for this flagrant violation of 
all sound and - honest principles of legislation. It would be 
neither practicable nor proper to enter at any length into the trans- 
action here ; a few of its beauties are displayed in the following 
passages from the pamphlet above referred to. 

I " We are astonished that any committee of Parliament should 

have deemed it necessary to institute an inquiry, as to ■ffhethet a 
public servant could be justified in transactions so obviously op- 
posed to every principle of duty and propriety. 

" Our astonishment is greatly increased at observing that the 
committee had before them distinct evidence of this striking, this 
appalling fact, that at the time when the bond from Opparow to 
Mr. Hodges bears date, Opparow was in prison, and Mr. Hodges 
was one of his gaolers ! 

" It is to enforce payment of that bond that Parliament has 
interfered ; and this, too, with evidence before them, of charges 
preferred against Mr. Hodges by another zemindar in 1785, of 
extorting bonds from him ! ! ” , 

Well might the Lord Chancellor declare the claim " tainted— 
cont'aminated in its origin.” His lordship’s ohservatiops on the 
delay ythieh took place in pressing the claim till a convepxmit 
opportunity arose are weU deserving notice ; — 
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the entire time of the principal servants of the Com- chap. 
pany seems to have been employed in endeavouring 

“ In the year 1793, therefore, it appears Mr. Hodges and the 
Company were at issue, and he lived but a very short time after- 
wards, having died in the year 1794. It appears, from the evi- 
dence in this case, that Mrs. Hodges’ attention was particularly 
directed to the subject of this claim ; but from the year 1794, 
the year in which Mr. Hodges died, until the year 1801, nothing, 
appears to have been done by her ; for this period of seven years, 
which so elapsed, I presume she was advised to do nothing. At 
what particular period in 1801 Mrs. Hodges sent in her memorial, 
which contains a very particular and circumstantial detail of the 
whole of the transactions, does not appear, for I do not find that 
any date is attached to it.” ^ 

Lord EUenborough. — " The answer of the Court of Directors 
is dated the 26th of January, 1801.” • , 

The Lord Chancellor. — EJiactly so ; and therefore I collect 
from that fact, that the memorial was presented in that month, qv, 
at all events, hut a short time before. Now, to this memorial 
the Court of Directors returned answer, — ‘ That the Court having 
referred to their resolutions of the 2nd of May, 1 792, and the 8th 
of May, 1793, wherein they declined any interference in the 
business, have resolved that the prayer of your memorial be not 
complied with.’ 

"Then, my lords, in the year 1803, comes the third link 
in the chain of circumstances connected with these transactions, 
at which period the permanent settlement was introduced, and 
the property attaching to the zemindary which had belonged to 
Opparow was restored to certain members of Opparow’s family, 
the Company relinquishing any further claim in respect of that 
zemindary. With a full and perfect knowledge of all these facts, 
nothing whatever has bOen done from the period I have stated ; 
and I therefore contend that the party now claiming has been 
guilty of the most inexcusable laches; that he has, in fact, been 
sleeping on his rights ever since the year 1 803, when a final set- 
tlement of the transactions respecting this zemindary took place, 
and at which period the estates were restored to the representatives 
of Opparow. And here, my lords, rest the grounds upon which I 
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CHAP. XI. to turn tlie current of dishonourable gain into their 
own coffers. Clive, in Bengal, had acquii'ed impe- 
rial wealth, but he had never sacrificed the interests 
of his country to its acquisition. Evefi among 
those who followed him there was found some 
decent attention to cmTont business, and some re- 
gard to the preservation of the Company’s authority 
and dominion. But at Madras, for some years, there 
is reason to believe that to earn the wages of cor- 
ruption was the sole employment of many of the 
Company’s servants, and that the pursuit of their 
private interests was never shackled or impeded for 
an instant by the slightest regard to those of the 
Company or their country. The intriguing Maho- 
met Ali impoverished himself by purchasing the 
services, or pretended services, of Europeans, and 
among the servants of the Company, as well as 
beyond their circle, he was so fortunate as to find 
many ready to accept with thanks his gold or his 
bonds. His army was ever inefficient and mutinous 
for want of pay, but his European parasites yyere 
rewarded with true princely munificence. Lord 
Bigot opposed himself to the towent of corruption, 
and it swept away his power. The usurped autho- 
rity before which he fell yielded to that of the 
councillors sent out from England, and some of the 

say iMs bill cannot, ought not to passj here I take my stand, 
and, Say— what was done after 1803 ? Why, my lords, nothing 
whatever was done by the parties for a period very little shott of 
tMrty years, the time at which the claim was received being. about 
two years sinoe." j 
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members of the new government were, after no long chap. xi. 
period, ignominiously dismissed from the service of 
the Company for acts believed to have been con’upt. 

The moral atmosphere of Madras appears at this 
time to have been pestilential ; corruption revelled 
unrestrained ; and strong indeed must have been the 
power which could effectually repress it while Maho- 
met Ali had purposes to gain, and either money or 
promises to bestow. It is not wonderful that, where 
public spirit and public decency were alike extinct, 
the government sliould have been neither wise nor 
strong. It is a fact more calculated to excite sur- 
prise that it should have been able to maintain 
itself — that amid the storms which raged around it, 
every vestige of British dominion did not disappear 
froih the coast of Coromandel. 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie, Hyder Ah 
had resumed the siege of Arcot. The fortifications 
of tins place were good, but not perfect. Hyder 
Ali commenced a series of operations, and erected 
batteries under the management of his French 
officers. At the end of six weeks two practicable 
breaches were made, and on the 31st October the a.d. i 780 . 
place was simultaneously assaulted by two columns ; 
one under Hyder AH’s son, Tippoo Sultan — the 
other under an officer named Maher Mirza Khan. 

The former was repulsed; but the latter having 
succeeded in effecting an entrance, the column 
under Tippoo Sultan made a second attempt with 
better success, The garrison retired to the citadel, 
the spot where Clive laid the foundation of his 
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imperishable fame. It was not, however, destined to 
sustain another fifty days’ siege. The governor, a 
bralimin, had been taken prisoner in the assault ; but 
instead of being subjected to the hardships and in- 
sults inflicted by Hyder Aii on his European pyi-i 
sonors, he was treated with extraerdinaiy consi- 
deration, and declared to bo invested Avith the same 
ofilco under Hyder Ali wiiich he had recently hold 
under the Nabob of Arcot. The desired olloct fol- 
lowed; the pliant brahmin readily renounced his 
allegiande to his fomcr master, and entered cor- 
dially into the objects of his new one. By his 
influence over the native troops, forming the garri- 
son, such a spirit was generated, as left to the 
officers Avho commanded them no choice but to 
surrender, and the possession of the citadel of Arcot 
thus croAvned the capture of the town. 

Two days after its surrender Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived at Madras. He took his seat in council, 
and the letter from Bengal announcing the suspen- 
sion of Mr. Whitehill, as well as another entering 
into the reasons for that act, wero read. Mr. White- 
hill protested very vehemently against the exercise 
of the authority of the government of Bengal, and 
called upon his colleagues to support him, but with 
little effect. Sir Hector Munro proposed delay, and 
Mr. Davidson, another member of council, consoled 
his chief by declaring that he did not approve of 
his suspension, though he acknowledged the power 
of the supreme council, and voted accordingly. This 
was all the encomagement afforded to the un- 
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fortunate governor, and a majority of the council chap. xi. 
voted Mr. Smith, the next senior servant, acting 
president. 

More than three months had elapsed since Hyder 
Ali entered the Carnatic, more than tep weeks 
since Sir Hector Munro left Madras to take the 
command of the anny, and more than seven sinod 
his disastrous return to St. Thomas’s Mount ; yot, 
with an enemy so active and acute as Hyder Ali, 
almost at the gate of the presidency, no preparation 
had been made for its defence. Nothing had been 
done towards adding to the remnant of an army which 
was left for service ; and the severe loss which had 
been sustained by the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s 
corps was aggravated by daily desertions ; the des- » 
pondency and disaffection of tte sepoys having been 
greatly increased by the fall of Arcot.* The field 
artillery was useless for want of carriages, the con- 
struction of which was only just commencing; while 
the supply of beasts of draught and burden was in- 
adequate, and of the few which were ready for service, 
but a small portion were*fit for it. Provisions were 
so scarce, that the troops in camp could with diffi- 
culty procure a supply from day to day ; and Hyder 
All’s cavalry prowled over the country within five 
miles of Madras. Aiiplication was made to the Na- 
bob of Arcot; he answered that he had neither men, 
money, nor influence, but trusted to the Company 
for every thing. Sir Eyre Cooto found, consequently, 

* Sir Eyre Coote states that many of them were natives of that 
place, and had their wives, families, and relations in it. 
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CHAP. XI. that he had proceeded to Madras not merely to take 
the command of the army there, but also to make 
the requisite preparations to enable him to possess 
an army to command. Happily it was the rainy 
season, and this circumstance afforded a reasonable 
excuse for the troops remaining in their quarters. 
Time for preparation was thus afforded, without 
necessarily revealing how much it was ncodocL 
The interval thus gained was well employed, as far 
as circumstances would admit, and on the 30th De- 
A.D. 1780. cember, Sir Eyre Coote called a council of war, to 
deliberate on the plan of operations. It consisted, 
in addition to the commander-in-cbief, of Sir Hector 
Munro, General Stuart, and Lord Macleod. The 
result of their deliberations was, an unanimous 
opinion that the army should march in relief of 
certain garrisons which were severely pressed by 
the enemy; and this object being accomplished, 
return to Madras. Ono of the garrisons proposed 
to he relieved, that at Amboor, suiTendored before 
the English army was able to take the field, which 
A. D. 1781. was not till the 17th January. On the 19tb, Sir 
Eyre Coote succeeded in relieving Clmngleput, in 
which only fifteen days’ provisions remained. The 
fort of Carangoly, in the occupation of Hydor Ali, 
lay about thirteen miles to the south-west, and Sir 
Eyre Coote having been led to believe that the 
enemy were quitting it, and carrying off the store of 
provisions, resolved to make an attempt to relievo 
them from their charge. For this purpose, at mid- 
nlghtit on the 20th of January, a detachment of one 
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tlioiisand men, tinder Captain Davis, was despatched, chap. xi. 
the main body following some liouts after. The 
intelligence, however, tinder which the force had 
been detached, was erroneous, and so far from the 
place being deserted. Captain Davis found the gar- 
rison perfectly ready to receive Him. He deter- 
mined, HotwithStanding, to execute his orders ; and 
the pl?i>oe being unprovided with a draw-bridge, a 
twelvoipounder was rapidly run up to the first gate, 
which, at the second discharge, was blown open, so 
as to allow passage for a single man. Passing this, 
a second and a third gate presented themselves, and 
those were ultimately forced, though with greater 
diflSiculty, the assailants being ^during the whole pe- 
riod of operation y exposed tOj the enehiy’s fire from 
abovfe. The third gate being carried, the garrison 
escaped by ladders, on the opposite side, and the 
English were in undisputed possession of Carangoly. 

The loss of the victors was severe ; but the effect of 
so brilliant a stroke at the opening of the campaign 
was highly beneficial, more especially after the 
shadow which had so recently passed over the power 
of the British arms. Ono main object of the attack 
was also secured, in the capture of a quantity of 
grain. 

Wandewash was about twenty-three miles further, 
and this was the next object of anxiety. When 
Hyder Ali entered the Carnatic he found no great 
difl&culty in obtaining possession of the forts, where 
the officers of Mahomet Ali had the actual command. 

A short negotiation with the killadar saved a long 
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CHAP. XI. siege. To avert such consequences, English officers, 
with small bodies of Company’s troops, were dis- 
patched to various places, and among others to 
Wandewash. The officer to whom the charge of 
defending this place was allotted was Lieutenant 
Flint, who arrived before it with a force of about a 
hundred men. Having ascertained that the place 
was stiU occupied by Mahomet Ali’s troops, ho sent 
a message to the killadar announcing his approach. 
The killadar answered that the British officer would 
be fired at if he should come within range of the 
guns. Not deterred by this threat, Lieutenant 
Flint persevered, and at the verge of the esplanade 
met a picquet sent to stop him. The native officer 
representing that ho could not be permitted to pass. 
Lieutenant Flint answered that the officer must 
have misapprehended his orders, which could only 
have been to stop the approaching party till satisfied 
that they were friends, of which there could no longer 
be any doubt ; and he succeeded in shaking the faith 
of the officer in Ins own conviction of the meaning 
of his orders, so far as to prevail on him to seek an 
authoritative explanation of them. In the meantime 
the English party continued to advance, all mes- 
sages of warning, several of which followed the first, 
being met by Lieutenant Flint with a further 
request for explanation. Arrived within musket- 
shot of the ramparts, it was perceived that they 
were manned with troops, and that the gates were 
shut, , Here Lieutenant Flint halted, and de- 
manded admission for himself and a few attendants, 
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to deliver a letter from the N“ahob to the killadar. chap, xl 
This the killadar refused ; but, after some parley, 
agreed to receive the letter between the gate and 
the barrier of the fortress. Here he took his place 
on a carpet, attended, fer state, by several men pf 
rank, and, for protection, by thirty swordsmen and 
one hundred sepoys. Inentenaut Flint advanced to 
the conference with four sepoys only, and, after the 
usual compliments, avowed that he had no letter 
from Mahomet Ali ; but added, that he possessed 
that which under the circumstances was to be consi- 
dered as equivalent — the order of his own govern- 
ment, written in communication with the Nabob. 

The killadar took a much lower estimate of the value 
of the document, which he was disposed to treat vsdth 
contempt, and, after some slight discussion, was 
about to retire, when Lieutenant Flint suddenly 
sprung on him, and declared that his death should 
instantly follow if a hand were raised to rescue him. 

The bayonets of the four British sepoys were at the 
same moment pointed at the breast of the killadar, 
while the powers of his own guards seemed suspended 
by consternation. Before they recovered their self- 
possession, the remainder of the British detachment 
rushed in, nnd Lieutenant Flint then explained that 
no harm to the killadar was meditated ; that, on the 
contraiy, if no resistance were offered, he should still 
retain the honour of the command, which was to he 
actually exercised by his English captor. Little 
time was spent in negotiation; the gates were 
opened, and the whole party entered as friends. 
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CHAT.< !!CI. But for tte extraordinary means adopted by Lien- 
tenant Flint the place would ha^e pa®od into the 
hands of Hyder Ali. The bhrgaitt haft been 
and the act of surrender was to xeceive fh© 8©al of 
the killadar on the very day on which he so imex** 
peotedly found himself within tho grasp of the Eng^ 
lish lieutenant. The former avenged himsolf for the 
loss of his anticipated reward by endeavouring to 
excito disafPeotion in the garrison to the English 
cause ; but the vigilance and address of Lieutenant 
Flint rendered his efforts ineffectual. 

Wandewash had been invested by Hyder Ali 
late in the preceding year, and on the I6tli of 
A. D. 1781. January the enemy had entered the ditch by gal- 
leries in two places, while another gallery fi’om tho 
south was nearly ready for tho same operation. 
The garrison were now anxiously looking for relief, 
and at two o’clock in the, morning of the 17th, a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry was heard in tho 
direction whence relief was expected. The fh’ing 
continued till day-break, when a column of about 
three thousand infantry, having the appearaUCO of 
British sepoys, with English colours flying, appeared 
and drew up behind a village near tho east face of 
tho fortress, and discharged their cannon at bodies 
of horse making demonstrations as though preparing 
to charge. At the same time the troops in the 
town engaged in the lines of attack on Wandewash 
abandoned their trenches with precipitation, and 
marched off in the direction of Arcot. Th© garri- 
son were persuaded that succour had arrived ; but 
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tliero were some oircumstaiifies in wliat was passing' 
wliicli rendered Lieutenant Flint somewhat more 
than Soepticfi, He observed that the fire of the 
guns was ift'om a distance not usual in the practice 
of Biitish artillery, and that the shot discharged at 
the approaching bodies of horse grazed in direotions 
clear of thedr apparent object. He found some 
difficulty in impressing his own belief on his men ; 
biiat' the hesitation of the pretended relief at length 
began to shake even their confidence in its approach. 
He ventured, however, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to detach a large portion of his small garri- 
son into the works of the western attack, which 
they entered unperceived, destroyed the galleries, 
and set on fii-e the materials accumulated for filling 
the ditch. The smoke from this operation was the 
first intimation to the enemy of what was in pro- 
gress, and large bodies of men, who were placed in 
ambush in every direction, immediately rushed to 
recover the works. The signal for the return of 
the party from the garrison was thereupon made 
and promptly obeyed, and the party, after scouring 
the trenches of the southern attack, and killing or 
making prisoners every one who had been left con- 
cealed either there or in the lines of the 'westera 
attack, rejoined their comrades without the loss of 
a man. During three or four days succeeding the 
defeat of this notable scheme the enemy was assi- 
duously employed in repairing the damage which his 
works had sustained; hut on the 22nd of January ^the 
batteries and trenches were evacuated, and the tents 
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CHAP. xr. and baggage sent f)if in the dii’ection of Arcot. The 
enemy had learned the capture o|.*Cara|goly, and on 
the 23rd they most opportunely disappared, leaving 
tho garrison of Wandowash with only. o:w\lay’s con« 
sumption of ammunition. On, the 24th Sir Eyre 
Coote arrived, and had tlio satisfaction of still 
sooing tho British flag flying on tho fainpai'ts. 
Twonty-ono yoai-s before, on the same day of the 
same months tho veteran commander had raised ,tii© 
siege of Wandewash by one of the most memorable 
of hi^ victories, and be now encamped oil tbe 4||he 
spot which he had then occupied. 

A French fleet at this time appeared off Madras, 
but it brought no land force. Sir Eyre Coote having 
relieved Permacoil, one of the fortresses invested 
by Hyder Ali, proceeded to restore order at Pon- 
dicherry, which had been shaken by the removal of 
the garrison to other duty. His next object was to 
protect Cuddalore, which was likely to be a source 
of annoyance in the hands of the enemy,. Hero 
he was greatly pressed by want of provision^ aijid a 
long interval passed undistinguished by iaaliy Itbluj 
worthy of record in a history noV ekdlus^bly tpC 
tary. Happily the commander of the French 
had not suflhred the example of his predecessors 
to be lost upon him. About throe weeks after his 
arrival he had suddenly departed for the Islands, and 
/ . , .r -lbps afforded opportunity for the English army to 
"■ ’ ^ i: supplies by sea. 

y occurrence which broke the monotony 

j^ace about the middle of June. The 
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fortified pagoda of Chilambrum was reported to be chap. xr. 
garrisoned by , only a few hundred irfegular troops, 
and as there was no considerable body of the enemy 
in its vicinity, Sir Eyre Coote hoped to be able to 
carry it by a coup de main. The attack was con- 
ducted by the commander-in-chief himself, but it 
failed. Some intention existed of renewing it ; but 
better information of the state of the garrison, 
wJiiph was far more numerous than had been sup- 
posed, and comprised, contrary to Sir Eyre Coote’s 
belief, a large number of regular troops, led to the 
abandonment of further attempts against the place. 

During the inactivity of the British army, Hyder 
Ali had been characteristically employed in a variety 
of minor enterprizes, of which the acquisition of 
booty formed one principal object. On heaiing of 
the attack on Chilambram, he made a forced move- 
ment of a hundred miles in two days and a half, 
placed himself between the English army and Cudda- 
lore, and began to fortify a position not more than 
three miles from the British encampment, at the same 
time covering the whole country with his cavaliy. 

The, situation of the English army was now most criti- 
cal: its possible destruction was contemplated, even,; 
by'it^nwm commander; and while part of thO/Squa- 
droh iinder Sir Edward Hughes w^as to cover ,,Chd- 
dalore, the remainder Was to watch the , operations 
of the army, and to receive, if necessary, the rem- 
nant that might be left from defeat, should that 
result await it. The battery-guns were embarked ; 
pnd divested of every impediment to rapid motion, 
voh. II. , s 
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A.D, 1781. 
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an attempt was to be made, either to torn or force 
the enemy’s position, or to bring on agenei’al actapn, 

At seven o’clock on the morning oJ^ the 1st J nly 
the British army had passed ont of its encampments. 

At this time the commander-in-chief was ixtt«'ly. ♦ 

ignorant of the nature of the enemy’s works,, 

was not even awai-e of their precise position*, ' 

for Hyder All’s cavalry had closed all avenues of» 

intelligence. After marching about a mile and a 

half the works became clearly distinguishable, and 

Sir Byi'e Coote spent considerable time in a oarefuj 

reconnaissance. His amy was during this period, 

exposed to a distant but continuous cannonade, buk 

the English artillery did not return a single shot. 

The accidental discovery of a road, wliich Hyder 
Ali had made for some purpose of his own, facili- 
tated the attack of the English, which was made 
in two columns. The battle raged for six hoiu-s, and 
every inch of ground was fiercely contested, " Every 
individual in the Company’s service,” says one 
chronicler of the battle, “ fought as if the fate of 
the day had depended on his single efforts.”* Their, 
energy met its reward in a brilliant victory. At four 
o’clock the enemy’s line gave way, and a precipi- 
tate retreat followed. Hyder Ali had throughout 
the day viewed the battle from a small eminence, 
where, seated cross-legged on a low stool, he wit- 
nessed the gradual yielding and ultimate fligbt of * V 
bis; vast army. That which he saw was so muck at 
' with that which he had anticipated th^t he 

> * of thp Wasin Asia, vol. i. page 197. 
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could scarcely believe bis senses ; and at last, when chap. xr. 
soiUe of his followers suggested that it was time to 
move, the intimation was met by a torrent of that 
vulgar abuse which always constituted the staple of 
Hyder Ali’s eloquence. A groom, whose long ser- 
vice had conferred on him the privilege of disre-* 
garding ceremony when danger was at hand, saved 
Ms master from the fate which he seemed deter- 
jUinod to invite. Seizing the feet of the chief, he 
forced on his slippers, observing, as he thus equipped 
him for flight, “We will beat them to-morrow: in the 
meanwhile mount your horse.” The advice of the 
faithful menial was followed, and Hyder Ali was soon 
at a distance from the impending danger. 

The English army engaged on that day amounted 
to abduteight thousand men. The army of Hyder Ali 
was at least eight times that number. The enemy 
had forty-seven pieces of cannon of heavy calibre; 
the English guns were lighter, but rather more nu- 
merous — they were fifty-five in number. A small 
schooner from the British squadron opened her fire 
upon a mass of Hyder Ali’s cavalry when they were 
wayering, and the broadside was fatal to a distin- 
guished commander and a considerable number Of 
mUUf Tbi^ unexpected attack, magnified by tfie' 
feats of IhoSe upon whom it was madoj led them to 
believe and report that the fire of the entjrb squadron 
was turned upon them* 

The loss pf the English in the battle of the 1st 
of July was comparatively trifling. About three 
hlmdi'ed was the total amount of both killed and 

s 2 
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. XI. womded. The loss of the enemy oaoaot be stated 
, with cex-tainty, hnt it is believed that in estimatin^^ 
it at ten thousand the truth is not lexeeeded.., , ^ 

1781. On the 22nd of June Tippoo Sultan had iKeheWdd J, 
the siege of W andewash. On the night of : 

of July an attempt was made to carry the plachiK^* ; “ 
an escalade at all accessible jioints. It failed : each 
column, as it approached, was received' with a dis- 
charge of grape, and irretrievable confusion fol- 
lowed. Orders to renew the attempt at escalade on 
the ensuing day produced indications of mutiny, the 
moral influence of Hyder Ali’s late defeat coming 
in aid of tlie discouragement occasioned by : the 
failure which Tippoo’s attempts had already expe- 
rienced. On the 18th of July Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived at Carangoly, on his way to effect a junction 
with a detachment which had arrived from Bengal ; 
and on the same day Tippoo Sultan decamped from 
Wandewash, leaving the garrison the employmertt 
of destroying a number of works, which had :be©n . 
constmeted with vast labour before the design of 
attack by escalade had been entertainod. Hyder 
Ah had made preparations for intercepting Sir Eyre 
Coote by the route which it was expected he would 
take. The British general avoided them by taking 
another road, which enabled him to arrive safely at 
, Bulicatj where he was joined by the expected rein- 
. foromnent. , - 

Thus Strengthened, Sir Eyre Coote was still un- , 
able to attcni])t either of two objects: of i^’eai im- j 
portance, the relief of Vclloin pi the j^egh of ^ 
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Tripassore, a fortress of some importance, seemed to 
offer an easier acquisition, and on the 19th of August 
he aiipearecl before it On the morning of the 22nd, a 
breach having been effected, a flag of truce appeared, 
proposing a surrender, upon terms that had previously 
been offered, but whioh were now refused, and uncon- 
ditional surrender within a quarter of an hour de- 
manded. The instant after the answer was dispatched, 
it was reported that largo bodies of the enemy were 
in sight, and on reeomioitering, the advanced guard 
of Hyder AH’s army was perceived in full march. 
There was now not a moment to lose — Sir Eyre 
Coote issued orders to storm instantly; and the troops 
had just eruerged from the trenches, when the flag 
of truce returned with the declaration of surrender, 
and the assailants ascended the breach without op- 
position. On perceiving this, the enemy withdrew. 
The question which had iirotracted the surrender 
was, whether the garrison should or should not be 
prisoners of war. The result bad left them prisoners ; 
but to provide food for one thousand four hundred 
men was an additional difficulty, winch the exhaust- 
ed sig-te of the British commissariat was little able 
tdibeiirt Sir Byre Coote proposed to Hyder Ali td 
them ffor an equal number of British 
troo|5ff'5 but the Mysorean chief did not set op his 
garrison at Ttipassore sufficient value to induce him 
even to wish to preserve their lives. In answer to 
Sir Eyre Coote’s prdposal, he said, “ The men taken 
at Tripassore are faithless and unworthy ; they know 
that they dare not approach me; they are your 
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pTisoneys, and I advise you to put every one of 
tltem to death speedily.” 

, Hyder Ali had taken up the same fortunate posi- 
tion which he had formerly occupied when opposed 
by Sir Hector Munro, and there, on the ^ S^'fhr.ief 
A. D, 1781. August, a battle was fought, the result of which was, 
that the enemy were driven from their position^ 
and the English left in possession of the field. But 
the victory thereupon claimed by the English was 
not very decisive, and the claim is contested by the 
Mysoreans, who allege the battle to have been a 
drawn one.* It rather tended to restore to the 
enemy a portion of the confidence which had been 
lost by the battle of the 1st of July ', and when, two 
days after the engagement, Sir Eyre Coote returned 
to Tripassore, he did not possess a day’s provisions 
for his fighting men, while the non-military persons 
attached to the camp had been without food for 
two days. Under these dispiriting circumstances, 
Sir Eyre Coote, “ feeling the conviction,” says Colo- 
nel Wilks, “that he was wasting his large ’'Stor6 of 
character, and what little remained of life, by poh- 
tinuing in command of troops unpliovided With all 
but arms,” proceeded to the presidency to^ repfe-? 
sent the inutility of keeping together an army 
incapable, for want of stores, of effecting any thing,, 
and to express his own desire to be relieved from the 
Command of it. A new governor. Lord Macarfeney, 
had aftiyed at Madras ; his advice prevailed on the 

* Bb stated ty Colonel Wilks, who had examined the My- 
sorean authorities. > = 
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reifedptan. poldiep to make ftirther trial of the practi- chap, xt 
^ability of keeping the army together, and rendering 
services beneficial. Sir Eyre Coote returned, 
and on the 27th of September, near the hill of 
Sholingur, once more put Hyder Ali to the rout, 
having taken him in a great degree by surprise. 

The loss of the enemy was believed to be not less 
than five thousand, that of the English was not more 
than a hundred. By sacrificing a large number of his 
eavahy in charges having no object but to gain time 
to secure the guns, Hyder Ali was enabled to carry 
off nearly all his artillery. The English took three 
cavalry standards and one gun, all which, together 
with the honour of the victory. Sir Eyre Coote pro- 
fessed himself willing to have parted with for five 
dayi’ supply of rice. The English army kept the field 
for some time after this battle, principally occupied 
in endeavours to procure the means of subsistence, 
and continually misled on this and other points hy 
false intelligence. Late in November it returned A.n. i78i. 
into cantonments, near Madras. 

The Enghsh were now at War with the Dutch as 
ii well as the French. Sadrass and Pulicat, hdth 
.. T^tch possessions, had been taken soon after the 
iord Macartney, and to these were added 
In Dotober^ l781, the more important settlement of 
Negapatato* This capture was effected by a military 
force under the commaud> of Sir Hector Munro, 
aided by the f(eet undei’ Sir Edward Hughes. The 
army commanded hy Sir Hector Munro included a 
detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, which had 
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CHAP- XI: been employed with some success in Tanjore. 

Towards the close of the yeai", Trincomalee and 
Fort Ostenburgh, Dutch possessions in Ceylon, were 
added to the conquests of the English. 

Sir Eyi'e Coote had proposed to proceed to 
Bengal, to concert, if possible, with the govemor-i 
general, sorno plan for relieving the army fi'oni the 
embarrassments and piuvations which deprived it of 
efficiency, and wasted its energy in an unremitting 
search after food. The state of his health, too, which 
had sunk under the fatigues to which he had been 
subjected, suggested tlie expediency of change ; but 
the dangers which threatened Vellore, and the neces- 
sity of relieving it, deteimined the general to remain 
to perform this duty in person. He rejoined the army 
A,D. i? 82 . on the 2nd of January. On the 5th he was seized 
with apoplexy, and remained insensible two hours. 
He recovered suflSciently to be able to march the 
next day, and on the 11th arrived with supplies 
under the walls of Vellore ; this being the very day 
which had been declared by the commandant to be 
the last to which he could protract the defence 
unless relieved. Sir Eyre Coote commenced his re^ 
turn to Madras on the 13th, and arrited thete en fh@ 
16th, after encountering some opposition fi’Olh Jffiycler, 
Ali, which was promptly overcome. 

On the coast of Malabar the cause of Hyder Ali 
had, not prospered. The Dativ(■^ (tliiofs exerted them- 
selves vigorously, and the English sottloment of 
Tellicheny was for two years bi-avoly defended by 
means appntently very inude(piate. Early in 1782, 
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reinforeeirients .arrived under Major AMngton, and qfiAE 
dot; only Was tihe siege raised, but tibe whole of the, 
enemy’s cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, as well 
as the whole of their baggage, fell into the hands of 
the English. But this success was counterbalanced 
by a .misfortune which oVertoolc the corps of Colo- 
nel Brgithwaite in Tanjore. This, like many other , 
nsushhahc^ss , which befe^ the English, -was attribut- 
able to the fact of those who furnished the British 


commanders with intelligence being the servants 
and spies of the enemy. Colonel Braithwaite, with 
about two thousand men, encamped upon a plain, 
where his pretended emissaries assured him that he 
was secure. An intelligent native, unconnected with 
the army, warned him of his danger, but in vain : 
it. was; impossible to shake the colonel’s faith in his 
ordinary channels of information ; and the man who 
would have saved him having protested against the 
rejection of his advice, mounted his horse and sought 
his own security in flight from the spot which was 
shortly to be devoted to carnage. Wrapt in the 
confi,dencG of fancied security, Colonel Braithwaite 
awoke not from his delusion till he found himself 
surrounded by the aamy of Tippoo Sultan. Eetreat 
was impossible, andneaidy the whole of the. English 
corps was cut to pieces. The kindly attentions , of 
thh Erehch officers attached to the army of . Tippoo 
Sultan Were, on this occasion, again exerted to stop 
the indiscriminate slaughter aud to minister to the 
relief of the wounded. 

An expedition had been dispatched from England 
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CHAP. XI. tinder Commodore Johnston and General Meado-#s, 
of which one object was to attack the Dutch settle- 
ment at the Cape. Another expedition had been 
dispatched from France, pai’tly for service in the 
East, but designed in the first instance to protect the 
Cape from attack *, and arriving before the English 
expedition, this object was attained. Commodore 
Johnston having made prizes of somo Dutch vessels, 
thereupon returned to England with throe frigates ; 
the remaining ships, togotlior with the troops, pro- 
ceeded to India. The French having left somo 
troops to reinforce the garrison at the Cape, pro- 
ceeded to the Islands, and there having added to 
their strength, they pmsued their course to their 
ultimate destination. 

The French fleet, under Mons. Suffrein, was en- 
countered by Sir Edward Hughes, who captured six 
vessels — ^none of them ships of war, but one a trans- 
port, full of troops, the loss of which was a severe 
blow to the French force. The French admired, 
however, succeeded in landing at Porto NovOf th®® 
thousand men, two thousand of them 
the remainder Africans. This being per&Tmed, he 
departed in search of a fleet of English merchantmen, 
the arrival of wliioh on the coast was reported. Sir 
Edward Hughes soon afterwards sailed to relieve 
Trincomalee, and happily fell in with the fleet for 
which the French commander was scekmg. It coS- 
sisted of neven Indiamen and two line-of-battlb 
ships. :The latter the English admiral took wihh 'Mra, 
and, pursuing his course, came up with the French 
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fleet about fi,fteen leagues from Trmcomalee. A chap, xr, 
sanguiuaiy battle ensued, and terminated without 
any decisive results, both fleets being too much’ 
crippled to renew the contest. The Englisb fleet 
retired to Trincomalee to repair damage;’ the 
Erench, for tho same purpose, to Bathiolo, a port of 
Ceylon, still in the possession of the Dutch. 

Op laud, the progress of events was less favour- 
able to the English. The French force had joined 
the Bxmy of Hyder Ali, Cuddalore had fallen to 
them, and the loss of that place was followed by 
that of Permacoil. The allies then presented them- 
selves before Wandewash; but Sir Eyre Coote ap- 
proaching, they did not choose to wait bis arrival, 
but withdrew towards Pondicherry. There they were 
followed by the veteran commander of the British 
forces, who came in sight of them encamped in a 
strong position in the neighbonrhood of Kellinoor. 

A movement by Sir Eyre Coote, menacing Arnee, 
drew upon him an attack, which ended in the dis- 
comfiture of the enemy with severe loss. A nego- 
tiation had been in progress for the purchase of 
Arn^e, but the vicinity of Hyder Ali rendered the 
killadar afraid to complete jt. A few days after- 
wards the grand guard of Sir Bpe Coote wasrdraWU 
■ fp|b 'iap ambuscade and destroyed. The EUglish 
’7i«|pry i1vas now ipervaded by sickness to an alarmiag 
. degrib. .its next march was to Wandewash, from 
whenoedt returned to' the vicinity of Madras. 

1 The subsequent naval operations are little more 
ihteresting than those which took place on land. 
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01A.R XI. The Freach meditated an attach; upon Negapatam, 
' but the design -was ftnistrated by the appearance 
of Sir Edward Plughos. A battle took plaoa, en/d- 
ing, like so many of the naval engagementSof the 
time, without a capture on cither sido, and least* 
ing the claim to victory doubtful. Mons. Sitffisehx 
was more successful in an attack upon Trincomalee, 
which he compelled to surrender. The English 
admiral arrived immediately afterwards, and, from 
the state of the light, being unablo to perceive the 
symptoms of change, stood in to the harbour. In tho 
morning, the French colours flying on shore, aa vfell 
as in the anchorage, told distinctly by whom the 
place was garrisoned. An action between the two 
fleets followed, but concluded in the usual indeci- 
sive manner — ^the French returning to Cuddalore 
and the English to Madras. As a naval commander, 
the French admiral, Mons. Suffirein, ajipears in a fai’ 
more respectable light than most of his predocessoi^ 
in India; but one of his acts casts upon his memory 
a stain, for which no professional merit can atone; 
He had proposed to Lord Macartney a caiTtel for the 
exchange of iDiisoners. Some delay took place iii 
consequence of the necessity of refen-ing to Sir Eyre 
Coote. The English general wished the English pri- 
soners in the custody of Hyder Ali to be included in 
the exchange ; but this proposal, it is believed, 
was' rejected by M. Suflfrein. To whatever cause, 
however, the failure is attributable, it is certain 
the negotiation ended without any arrangement 
being completed. M. Suflroin thereupon landed 
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his prisoners at Cucldalore, and deliberately trans- chap. Xi 
ferred them to Hyder Ali, by whom they were 
marched in chains to Mysore. M. Suffiein was not 
ignbrant of the fate to which he consigned his 
wretched prisoners. Several of his countrymen:* 
greatly to thek honour, interposed their endeavours 
to shake the determination of the French admiral, by 
depicting the hoiTors to which Hyder Ali’s English 
prisoners were subjected. Their efforts were fruit- 
less, and M. Suflfrein doomed his prisoners to cap- 
tivity in Mysore, and his own character to universal 
reprobation. “ The whole civilized world,” says 
Colonel WilJcs, ‘‘must unite in its abhorrence of 
delivering to the custody of a barbarian,, notorious 
for his contempt of” the customary laws of war’ 
gmoing - civilized nations, “prisoners entitled to 
honourable treatment from an honourable enemy.” 

Sir Eyre Coote’s health was now too much shaken 
to permit of his continuing longer in the state of men- 
tal and corporeal excitement in which he had been 
placed since his arrival on the coast of Coromandel. 

In aggravation of the toils of war, he had been en- 
gaged in a series of disputes with the governor of 
Madras. Sir Eyi'e Coote had been invested by the go>- 
vernmcnt of Bengal with . extraordinary powers^ vefy 
properly ontriistcd. with reference, to some Of thepar- 
li('' in ili(' governiTieiii pf Madras, hut which the 
general was disposed to maintain pertinaciously, and 
somewhat offensively^' against the claims of Lord 
Macartney, a man neither tainted with the corruption 
in which his immediate predecessors were steeped, 
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, XI. nor deficient, as they had been, in ability for liis lii|rh 
office. The governor was greatly annoyed! bfif, . 
having much the advantage of his opponent in point 
of temper, no direct breaeh took place. On the 
contrary, Lord Macartney invariably treated the 
general with the most punctilious respect, though 
he occasionally suffered some fragments of blame 
to escape him, clothed, however, in tho most cour- 
tier^likp terms. Occasionally too he ventured to act 
•mthout consulting the commander-in-chief. Ke 
thus: acted in the attack on Hegapatamy tihe net- 
suit of which was honourable to his judgment. But 
such insubordination was very disagreeable to Sfr ' 
Eyre Coote, who was disposed to exercise his 
powers in a manner which would have rendered the 
maintenance of a governor at Madras a piece of 
useless expense and pageantry. These broils were 
suspended by the departure of Sir Eyre Coote for 
» Bengal, the command of the army devolving on 
General Stuart. 

1782 . Early in the year 1782, a British force, peha-* 
manded by Colonel Humberstone, being pant Of 
that dispatched from England under General Mea- 
dows, had landed at Calicut. They joined the 
troops previously under -the command of Major ■ 
Abington, and Colonel Humherstouo tooh the com- 
mand of the whole. The reinforcemcmt Jiad been 
destined to assist in the operations in j) regress on the 
pastern side of India and at Ceylon ; but the officers, 
with that independence of authority wliich was not 
tlien unusual in India, took tlio course which Jias 
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been described. Some mceess at first attended the chap. :XI' 
operations of this force ; but it was, after a time, 
compelled to malce a rapid retreat before the army 
of Tippoo Sultan. Colonel Humberstone returned 
to the coast with about three hundred men, the 
remnant of one thousand with which he had landed 
a short time before. Colonel Macleod had been 
sent by ;Sir Eyre Coote to take the command, and 
he resisted a night attack on his position by Tippoo 
Sultan with spirit and success. Further attacks 
were apprehended, and Sir Edward Hughes, who 
now appeared off the coast with his squadron, joined 
Colonel Macleod with a reinforcement of four hun- 
<h;ed and fifty Europeans, when circumstances were 
unexpectedly changed by the sudden departure of 
Tippop Sultan to the eastward. This retrograde 
moirement was caused by the receipt of intelligence 
of the death of Hyder Ali, who closed his ruflfian 
life at an age not falling short by many years of that 
of Aurungzebe. To ayert confusion, it, was im- 
portant to conceal his death till his successor ' was 
on the spot to maintain his claim. The body was. 
accordingly deposited in a chest filled with aromaticsj i 
and sent from the camp under an escort in a maUner 
similar to that in which valuable plunder was dbn~ 
iifqyed. . the -business of the state went dh 

usualj atid inquirers ‘'after the health of tlie chief 
were an^wdred, that though, extremely we*dc, he was 
in a state of . slow but progressive amendment. 

Of the few persons . entrusted with the secret, 

, dnh 'onlyj named Mahomed Ameen, proved faithless. 
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^Tf who commanded four thousand housesj 

fqnJaed a project, with some others, to tafce off by as- 
sassmation those who provisionally administered the 
govemment, and to assume their power in the nme 
of Hydcr All’s second son, a young man of weak 
intellect, in whoso hands empire would have beep; 
but an empty nairve. The plot was detected ; the 
conspirators seized and sent off in irons ; the belief 
that Hyder Ali still lived being encouraged by these 
apts being represented as the consequences of his 
personal orders. The army marched in the direO" 
tion of Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the palanquin 
of Hyder Ali occupied its accustomed place, care 
being taken to restrain too close approach, lest. the, 
repose of tfre royal patient should be disturbed and 
his recoveiy impeded by noise or interruption. At 
'V , length the illusion was dispelled by the arrival qf 
Hyder Ali’s successor, ^ho assumed the sovereignty 
which a-waited hiip with an extraordinary affectation 


of humility and grief. 

The death of Hyder Ali afforded a favourable, 
opportunity to the English for striking a vigorous 
blow, but it was not improved. The government 
pressed upon General Stuart the expediency of the 
immediate march of the army; but the answer of the 
general was, that he did not believe that Hyder Ali 
was dead, and if he were, the army would be ready 
for action in proper time. The recommendation ,fb 
march was repeated, and General Stuai’t then de- 
clared himself astonished that there could he! so 
little reflection as to talk of undertakings against 
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the enemy in the actual state of the army and the 
country. Thus was opportunity thrown away : when 
it was lost, the army was put in motion. On the 15th 
January, thirteen days after the arrival of Tippoo 
Sultan in his father’s camp, and his unopposed ac- 
cession to the government, the English army 
made its first march, for the purpose of conveying 
provisions to Tripassore, its first intermediate de- 
p6t ; and it was not till thirty-four days after the 
arrival of Tippoo Sultan, and sixty days after the 
death of Hyder Ali, that any step of importance was 
taken towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign. 

General Stuart was well disposed to assume the 
extraordinary powers which had been exercised by 
Sir Eyre Coote; but he had no pretence for claiming 
them, and Lord Macartney was naturally indisposed 
to yield to his desire for 'absolute authority. He ac- 
cordingly assumed the direction of all military mea- 
sures, leaving to the general only the duty of execut- 
ing them. In one of the plans most early acted upon, 
both the governor and General Stuart concurred. 
It was that for the destruction of the forts of Caran- 
goly and Wandewash; a proceeding severely con- 
demned by the government of Bengal, and by 
.almost every individual who has passed a judgment 
upon it. 

Two events now occurred, calculated to dispirit the 
English and give confidence to their enemies. Sir 
Eyre Coote, having improved in health, returned to 
Madras in the Company’s armed ship Resolution, 
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CHAP. XI, which horo also a large supply of money. Towards 
the close of the voyage the Resolution was chased 
during two days and nights hy a French ship of 
the line. The anxiety of the general kept him 
constantly on deck, where the excessive heat of tho 
day and tho heavy dam])s of tho night, combined 
with tho agitation consequent on the circumstances 
of tho voyage, gave to his cnfochled frame a shock 
from which nature was unable to recover. Tlio ship 
arrived in safety at Madras, and two days afterwards 
Sir Eyre Cootc expired.* 

The other event referred to was the arrival of M, 
Bussy, to take the command of tho French troops in 
India, accompanied hy reinforcements from tho Isle 
of France, General Stuart had taken up a iiosition 
to the south of Cuddaloro : M. Bussy took his on 
a spot not far distant, and began to erect fiekl-works, 
with great skill and rapidity. Hero ho was attacked 
A. D. 1783. by the English, on tho 13th of Juno, with success, 
part of the French works being carried, and several of 
tlieir guns taken. On the day on which this conflict 
took place, the fleet under M, Suffrein made its ap- 
pearance, and a few days afterwards, having received 
on hoard twelve hundred men from tho force under 
M. Bussy, an action with the English fleet took place. 
The flght was maintained with much spirit, and closed 

* Sir Eyre Coote commanded in an eminent degree the rd- 
spect and affection of the Native troops. Colonel Willcs states 
that the portrait of Sir Eyre Coote was hung up in the Ex- 
change at Madras, and that no sepoy who had served under 
him ever entered the room without making his obeisance to Coote 
Bahadur. 
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at night in the accustomed manner ; both parties chap. xi. 
being severely crippled, while neither had gained 
any decided advantage. On the following clay Sir 
Edward Hughes sought to renew the battle, but in 
vain, and being unable, from the state of his ships 
and the want of water, to remain where ho was, he 
reluctantly bore away for the Madras roads. M. 

Suifrein now returned the twelve hundred men, 
who had been furnished by M. Bussy, and landed 
from the fleet two tliousand four hundred more. 

Thus strengthened, the French general, on the 
25th of June, made a vigorous sortie with his 
best troops. The attack on the English trenches 
was pushed with vigour, but not a single point was 
forced, and the French sustained a heavy loss.* 

* An incident connected with this attack, and which, in addi- 
tion to the interest derived from its romantic character, merits 
notice, from the historical reputation of one of the parties, is thus 
related hy Colonel Wilka : “ Among the wounded prisoners was 
a young French serjeant, who so particularly attracted the notice 
of Colonel "Wangenheim, commandant of the Hanoverian troops 
in the English service, by his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to his own tents, 
where he was treated with attention and kindness until his recovery 
and release. Many years afterwards, when the French army, 
under Bernadotte, entered Hanover, General Wangenlieim, among 
others, attended the levee of the conqueror. ‘ You have served 
a great deal,’ said Bernadotte, on his bemg presented, ‘ and. as 
I understand, in India.’ ‘ I have served there.’ ' At Cuddalore ? 

‘ I was tlicre.’ ‘ Have you any recollection of a wounded serjeant 
whom you took under your protection in the course of that 
service ?’ The circumstance was not immediately present to the 
general’s mind ; but on recollection, he resumed : ' I do, indeed, 
remember the circumstance, and a very fine young man he was. 

I have entirely lost sight of him ever since ; but it would give 

t2 
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CHA-P. XI. A brief retrospect of tbe progress of the war on tbe 

A.D. i? 83 . western side of India during tbe year 1788 will now 
be expedient. On the nows of the adYanoe of Tippoo 
Sultan, the goYernment of Bombay had dispatched 
General Mathews with a force for the relief of Colonel 
Humberstone, at Paniani. Tippoo Sultan had with- 
drawn before his arrival, and several places of some 
importance fell almost without rosistanco into the 
hands of the English. On becoming acquainted 
with the death of Hyder Ali, the govormnent of 
Bombay sent ]iositive orders to General Mathews 
to discontinue all operations on the coast, and make 
an immediate push for Bednore. According to 
alrnost invaiiable practice, the general and the go- 
vernment under which he acted took different views. 
He protested against the orders which he had 
received, but proceeded to execute them with 
promptness, almost amounting to precipitation. 
Bednore surrendered on terms ; Mangalore, and 
some other places, also yielded on capitulation; 
but a few it was necessary to carry by the sword. 
Among the latter was Anantpore, where the English 
assailants were accused of having acted with great 
barbarity. A large part of the enormities ascribed 

me pleasure to hear of his welfare.’ ‘ That young serjeant,’ said 
Bemadotte, ‘ was the person who has now the honour to address 
you, who is happy in this public opportunity of acknowledging 
the obligation, and will omit no means within his power of testi- 
fying his gratitude to General Wangenheim.’ " The seqeant 
had become one of the most distinguished of the generals of 
France — ^it is almost unnecessary to remind the reader that he 
subsequently attained the exercise of sovereign power in Sweden. 
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to them were absolutely false; a portion, which chap. xi. 
seems, unhappily, to he true, is ascribable to a con- 
flict of authorities, arising out of the unsettled cir- 
cumstances of the times, which led the English to 
believe that they were subjected to treachery.*' 

Bcdnorc was retained by the English about three 
months. Tippoo Sultan returned from the Car- 
natic with a force which General Mathews was in no 
condition to resist; and on the 3rd of May the Eng- 
lish garrison marched out of Bednorc, on conditions 
dictated by the conqueror. These conditions Tippoo 
Sultan found a pretext for violating, and having 
charged the English officers with enriching them- 
selves by the plunder of the public treasury, he 
marched them off in irons to distant places.f 

The next effort of Tippoo Sultan was directed to 
the reduction of Mangalore. It was ably defended 
by Colonel Campbell, and after sustaining a pro- 
tracted siege, was unexpectedly relieved from a part 
of the besieging force by the arrival of news of the 

* A story, for some time believed, and which has found a 
IDermanent record in the Annual Register of 1783, of the massacre 
of four hundred beautiful women, has not the slightest foundation 
in truth. 

t A minute investigation of tliis charge would occupy much 
space without any adequate advantage. The native governor of 
Bednore had certainly provided amply for himselfout of its treasury, 
though he lost a large part of his acquisitions in his flight from his 
master. It was pretty generally believed that General Mathews 
was not indisposed to improve Iris fortune ; but that ofiicer, in a 
memorandum drawn up during his captivity, declared the govern- 
ment indebted to him for advances from his private resources, to 
the amount of 33,000 rupees. 
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CHAP. XI. conclusion of peace between England and France. 

It is said tliat the communication of this intelligence 
was deferred for ten days, during whibK, the siege 
was hotly pressed. Tippoo Sultan wa^ bewildered by 
the loss of his European friends, and not knowing 
what to do, consented to an armistice, extending to 
Mangalore, Onorc, and the British forts in Mala- 
bar. 

On the eastern side of India, the intelligonco of 
peace in Europe arrived immediately after the un- 
successful sally made by M. Bussy on the English. 
But peace betAvoon the conflicting authorities of 
Madras there was none. General Stuart, always 
anxious to possess the extensive powers enjoyed by 
his jjredeccssor, had requested that a coips under 
Colonel Fullarton should be placed under his orders. 
The application was complied with reluctantly, and 
the general was enjoined not to use the discretionary 
power with which he was invested, except in case of 
urgent necessity. Such a case, he alleged, ocem-red, 
and he instructed Colonel Fullarton to move to- 
Avards him. The government, at the same time, 
issued orders directing Colonel Fullarton to move in 
a different direction. Embarrassed by these contra- 
dictory instructions — one set emanating from the 
civil authority, which he was at all times bound to 
obey, another from the chief military authority, who 
had a right to command him in case of emergency 
— Colonel Fullarton had only to make choice of 
Avhom he should disobey. Ho chose to violate the 
instructions of his government ; and probably he did 
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well, acting on tlie presumption tliat General Stuart chap. xi. 
would not require his services if they were not ne- 
oessary. But the conduct of General Stuart, on this 
and various other occasions, had given great offence 
at the presidency, and he was summoned to repair 
thither to explain or justify his disobedience. He 
manifested no more alacrity in obeying this than 
former orders from the same authority, but at last 
proceeded to Madras, where the various points of 
dispute were fiercely discussed. Finally, the gover- 
nor proposed the dismissal of the general, and the 
other members of committee concurred. The de- 
nounced officer, however, avowed his determination 
to retain the command of the king’s troo])s, not- 
withstanding the decision of the government ; and 
Sir John Burgoyne, the second officer in rank, de- 
clared that he should obey the orders of General 
Stuart. The dispute was cut short by the government 
arresting General Stuart, and detaining him as a pri- 
soner till an opportunity offered for his proceeding to 
England. It is remarkable that the officer, against 
whom the government of Madras felt necessitated 
to adopt a measure so severe, should have been the 
same who, some years before, had executed the revo- 
lutionary orders of the majority in council, by arrest- 
ing the then governor of Madras, Lord Bigot.* 

* The singulai' fortune of General Stuart is said to haye called 
into action all the light wit that Madras could muster in the ma- 
nufacture of epigrams. The second son of Mahomet Ali is re- 
ported to have recorded his view of the affair in the best Englisli 
which he could command. 
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By the terms of the annistice concluded with 
Tippoo Sultan, on the western side of India, w- 
rangements were made for the periodical supply of 
Mangalore with provisions. These arrangements 
were rendered ineffective by the most scandalous 
evasions on the part of the besiegers, who continued 
moreover to carry on their works without respect to 
the engagements subsisting between them and the 
besieged. Belief was anxiously expected in Manga- 
lore from Bombay ; but from some causes, which it 
is difficult satisfactorily to explain, nothing effective 
was done. This supineness has been ascribed to 
respect for an article in the preliminaries between 
England and France, in which it was stipulated that 
four months should be allowed to the belligerent 
powers of Hindostan to accede to the pacification. 
The government of Madras gave notice of this arti- 
cle to Tippoo Sultan’s political agent, and thought 
fit to date the commencement of the period of four 
months from the 2nd of August. A singular libe- 
rality was displayed in fixing this date, as Tippoo 
Sultan had acknowledged being acquainted with the 
peace twenty-four days before the 2nd of August, 
and it was believed that his knowledge might have 
been dated ten days earlier without inflicting on 
him any wrong. But it is of little importance to 
argue when the four months allowed to the Indian 
belligerents for consideration ought, in reason, 
have commenced, for Tippoo Sultan did not at any 
time abstain from hostile proceedings — ^he disre- 
garded alike the general stipulation contained in the 
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lireliminaries between England and France, and the chap. xi. 
special convention concluded with himself. It was 
absurd to suppose that one party should be bound 
by conditions which the other set at naught — that 
the English were to abstain from means of defence 
as well as of offence during four months, while Tip- 
poo Sultan was at liberty to prepare, unchecked, 
measures for their destruction ; but into this absur- 
dity the British authorities on the western side of 
0- India foil. Even when the sacred four months ex- 
pired they wore not prepared effectually to relieve 
Mangalore. On the day which, according to their 
own view, found them at liberty to act vigorously, 
they were unprovided with the means of suc- 
couring the place. On the 1st of December a 
squadron was off Mangalore, but they were destitute 
of water, and all but one ship departed on that day ; 
that solitary one, on board of which was Briga- 
dier-general Macleod, following on the 2nd. Some 
inadequate supplies were subsequently thrown in, 
but they appear to have passed under the pro- 
visions of the armistice with Tippoo Sultan, which 
he was every hour breaking. At length the distress 
of the garrison became extreme. The salt meat was 
uneatable, the biscuit swarmed with vermin, and sea 
scurvy, the consequence of this loathsome and un- 
wholesome food, raged throughout the garrison. 

The sepoys had neither salt nor condiment of any 
kind ; blindness, alleged to proceed from the con- 
sumption of rice without any antiseptic addition, 
seized vast numbers. Two-thirds of the garrison 
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CHAP. XI, were in hospital, and it was not nnnsnal for the inon 
to drop down on parade in the vain endeavonr 
A.D. 1784. to shoulder arms. On the 28rd of January it 
seemed impossible longer to protract this state of 
suffering with any adequate advantage. Negotia- 
tion was opened ; on the 2Gth, articles of capitula- 
tion were agreed upon, hut not signed till the 80th. 
In the interval, Colonel Gordon arrived with two 
ships containing a month’s provisions. Had those 
arrived earlier the siege might have been prolonged ; 
but now the articles were agreed upon, though not 
signed, and Colonel Campbell would not recede 
from that to which his faith was pledged. The 
garrison were pemittod to march to Tollichory with 
arms, acoutrements, and the honours of waiv The 
gaUant officer who, after nobly defending for many 
months a place of no great strength against a vast 
army, had, on its surrender, obtained for himself and 
his mon tenns rarely granted, did not long survive 
the fatigues and anxiety to which he had boon sub- 
jected : he died on the 23rd of March, in the same 
year. 

About the middle of October, Colonel Fullarton, 
who, after his march in the dheotion of General 
Stuart’s ai’my, had returned to the soutWard, re- 
ceived intelligence of the insolent violation of the 
convention of Mangalore, and he in consequence 
moved on to Paligaut, with a view to effect a junc- 
tion with a force commanded by General Maoleod. 
Paligaut sustained a short and vigorous siege, but 
fell suddenly and unexpectedly. Captain Maitland, 
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being on duty in the trenches, took advantage of a chap. xi. 
heavy fall of rain, to drive the enemy from the 
covered way which was not jralisaded, and pursuing 
the fugitives through the first and second gateway, 
the garrison were struck with panic, and imme- 
diately surrendered. 

The anticipated co-operation of General Macleod 
in the relief of Mangalore it was found could not ho 
obtained. Tollichery, which was relied upon for 
provisions and stores, could afford neither; the 
troops under General Macleod could not be fur- 
nished with field equipage in less than two months, 
and the state of the country presented insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way of a rapid advance. 

Colonel Fullarton had therefore to determine on 
a new course, and with a view to the ultimate expe- 
diency of advancing on Seringapatam, where it was 
understood disaffection prevailed, he proceeded to 
the capital of Coimbatore. Here his progress was 
arrested by instructions from commissioners pro- 
ceeding to the court of Tippoo Sultan to negotiate. 

These instructions required the colonel not only to 
suspend his operations, but to abandon all his con- 
quests and to retire within the limits possessed by the 
English on the 26th of the preceding July. Such 
instructions were, to say the least, prematurely given 
— they were founded on an assumption “ that the 
cessation of anns appeared to have been disturbed 
in partial instances by accidental circumstances, and 
without any authority from government on either 
side,” Avhen it was notorious that it had been sys- 
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CHAP. XI. tematically violated by Tippoo Sultan liimself. It is 
inconsistent with the ordinary duty of a soldiei* to 
inquire whether he will obey lawful ordets or not, 
and to exercise a discretion which is not entrusted 
to him. Colonel Fullarton departed so far from 
general mlo as to determine, while yielding obe- 
dience to that part of his recent instructions wdiich 
required him to suspend further operations, to abstain 
from carrying into effect the remainder, and he ex- 
pressed his intention to retain all his conquests till 
the receipt of farther orders. In extenuation of this 
irregulaiity, it is to be urged that he knew the orders 
which had been conveyed to him to have originated 
either in a gross ignorance of facts or in gross weak- 
ness. 

The commissioners entered on their duties, and 
there was apparently not much difference in the 
views of the opposite negotiators. Mutual restitu- 
tion was to be the basis of peace, but the order 
in which the restitutions were to take place 
gave rise to much discussion. The English pro- 
posed that all places captured by either party to 
the eastward of the Ghauts should in the first in- 
stance be restored ; that the release of all the Eng- 
lish prisoners should then follow; and finally, on 
the English being satisfied that this condition had 
been faithfully executed, that exchanges of all 
places captured on the western coast should be 
made. Mangalore had not yet fallen, and the 
agents of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its sur- 
render should precede the release of the English 
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prisoners, pledging their faith for the due falfilment chap. xi. 
of the latter provision. The first commissioner, Mr. 

Sadleir, was ready to assent to this arrangement ; 
the second, Mr. Staunton, had no such confidence 
in the good faith of Tippoo Sultan, and he refused 
to comply. In this situation, the question could 
only he decided by a reference to government, and 
its decision was most properly given in favour of the 
opinion of Mr. Staunton. At the same time, a third 
member, Mr. Huddleston, was added to the com- 
mission. In this instance the government acted 
wisely ; they subsequently acted weakly. They re- 
solved to enforce the orders of the commissioners 
for Colonel Fullarton to abandon his conquests, and 
retire within the limits prescribed by his previous 
instructions : Colonel Fullarton obeyed. On his 
march, he met the celebrated missionary, Swartz, 
who had been requested to assist the commissioners 
in the capacity of an interpreter, and was on his 
way, for the purpose of entering on this duty. Even 
this single-minded and peaceful man could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment at the orders given 
to Colonel Fullarton. “ And is the peace so certain,” 
said he, “ that you quit all before the negotiation is 
ended ? The possession of these rich countries would 
have kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to reason- 
able terms. But you quit the reins, and how will 
you manage the beast?” The Colonel could only 
answer, “ I cannot help it.” It yet remained for the 
government to bear witness against its own folly, 
credulity, and precipitancy, and this was done. 
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CHAP. XI. Colonel Fullarton had not entirely fulfilled his for- 
mer orders, when he received counter-orders, re- 
quiring him to retain possession of all that had not 
previously been given up, until he received further 
instmetions. 

The commissioners had hitherto treated only with 
Tippoo Sultan’s servants at a distance from their 
master. In their progress towards the cam]» of 
the Mysorean chief, they wore subjected to every 
inconvenience and indignity which could be de- 
vised. They were conducted by routes almost im- 
passable, and several of their camels perished. 
Their journey was so regulated as to keep pace with 
the progress of famine at Mangalore, and when only 
twenty miles distant from that place, they were met 
by a letter from the Sultan, informing tliem that, 
at the earnest desire of Colonel Campbell, ho had 
agreed to take charge of the fort. Arrived in the 
camp of the insolent Mahometan, the tent of each 
of the commissioners was graced by the erection 
of a gibbet in its front. Their communications with 
their countrymen in the ships lying in the roads 
were placed under restraint ; and the commissioners 
learned that several British prisoners, including Gene- 
ral Mathews, had been murdered by the tyrant, into 
whose power they had fallen. It was not unnatural 
that they should become ajiprehensive that the 
gibbets were erected with intentions beyond that of 
mere insult.* 

* It has 1)66)1 reported that the commissioners meditated escape, 
for which they could not incur much blame; but the circumstances 
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It would bo both tedious and useless to pursue the chap. 
course of the negotiation through all its tortuous 

under whicli the design was entertained are said to have been 
extraordinary. A narrative of them is given hy Colonel Wilks ; hut 
as tlie official records of the time contain no account of the trans- 
action, it has not been thought proper to insert any part of the 
details in the text. The subject, however, is too curious to be 
altogether passed over, and the following account is stated by 
Colonel Wilks to rest “ on high and incontrovertible authority,” 
living at the time of the publication of his second volume (June, 

1817), That authority is understood to have been Sir Thomas 
Dallas, the commander of the commissioners’ escort. " Mr. 

Swartz, the interpreter provided for the commissioners, was 
forcibly prevented from joining them ; neither they nor any 
of their diplomatic suite understood either of the country 
languages; and the native interpreter, Vencaty Rangia, was 
one day taken ill, and unable to officiate. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the commissioners had recourse to a menial servant 
of the officer commanding the escort, to be the medium between 
the two states in this important diplomacy. On the evening of 
the same day this man came to his master’s tent in the greatest 
apparent alarm, said that he had intelligence of the most urgent im- 
portance to communicate, and even begged that the candles might 
be extinguished to prevent observation. These precautions being 
talcen, he proceeded to relate that, after being kept standing for 
several hours interpreting between the commissioners and Tippoo’s 
ministers, finding himself much fatigued, he lay down without the 
tent wall ; and after the dismission of strangers, and theretiiement 
of the senior commissioner, he heard the two other commissioners 
discussing and arranging a plan for removing on board ship, 
where they would have at least the advantage of personal safety 
in conducting their negotiations : the arrangements for embarkation 
were to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, and to be adjusted 
on the ensuing day by the surgeon, Mr. Falconer, by means of a 
pretext for getting on ship-board, which was also related. The first 
commissioner was only to be apprized of it by their calling at his 
tent on their way to the boat, and giving him the option of ac- 
companying them I the escort and attendants were to be left to 
their fate, and the only persons in the secret were to be the two 
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windings. It may suffice to say that as the arrogance 
and insolence of Tippoo Sultah had been enoonraged 

commissioners and Sfr. Falconer ^the memory of the livin,^ ftari* 
rator does not enable Mit-.jto state ■whether the secretary was also 
included). A faithful S&rvice of many years and a eonsiderahle 
portion of sagacity gave weight to the statement of the servant, 
and the master retfed to rest, and to reflect on what ■was proper 
to bo clone. :?rhe next morning, at breakfast, Mr. Fnloonor ap- 
peared to be suddenly taljen ill ; it was necessary that he should 
be sefl^ on ship-board to be bled. A boat was applied for and 
obtained for this special urgency, and lie embarked. All this 
minutely accorded with the ^lan reported by the servant on 
the preceding night, .yhe officer distinctly saw the first 
part of the project in ipperation, an(| -immediately after brealefast 
assembled the military offleej'a of the escort, consisting of four 
besides himself, including the aid-de-camp of the commissioners. 
He apprized them of all the facts with which he was acquainted ; 
stated his own determination not to desert his men ; hut observed 
to fhem that the case -was, peculiar and nearly hopeless ; that tliey 
were all hound by ifles of affinity or of friendship to one or other 
of the commissioners, and-, that in oiroumstanoes so desperate he 
should estict nS milit^ obedience, but leave to each the free 
option of acting as he shoiiifl -4wnk'!#xpedient, AH instantly 
declared their determination to a^ere to their duty and obey his 
orders, ■whatever they might be, ' He awaited the return of the 
surgeon in the evening, and the follo'wing conversation ensued : — 

Officer. — Well, Falconer, how has the bleeding answered f I 
hope you feel better | 

F. — Very much better ; ’,1. wa^ so sca-sick going on board, that 
bleeding was found unnecessary.’"' 

Officer. — I am glad to hear that you are so much recovered ; 
but when does the boat come on shore to carry off the commis- 
sioners ? 

F. (turning pale). — Wliat boat ? 

Officer. — I could not have suspected you of active concurrence 
in a plan for deserting your friends. 

F. — In God’s name, how came you acquainted with it ? 

Officer. — That’s another,^ affair — ^it is enough for you that I 
know it (and then recited the particulars of the plan). 







, So ilMder 

P— Ifc is too true, aiul I have awangetl with' Captain Scott, bitt 
I am not nt liberty to tell you the partioulaf time. 

OffioerW]3b,eh,youima5tprac«sd, if yefb^obsSj ;ts - 

sionors, and rojiort to them, its the' sequel of your iiirrusrigemerit,- 
that I am here to obey all tlmir lawful orders, Wt also to do my 
dufy to the troops committed to my protection. If (ftore be any 
embewkatiani, I bope to/see' *he tat pi|pte,ihto thd boats,; but 
toy'sw)taiQels-3}a.Vie 'ordera to give- me precise information, and I 
hafle a party saddled in tta lines r^dy to seize as"S %^ertBt a^/ 
and every person w'ho shall attempta elandcsfino escape. 

'* The surgeon depiirtcd, and shortly afterwards the officer com- 
manding the c-icort wiia senfc-jStr, and privafely assured by tlie 
second commissioner that there was SO Intention of etfecting an 
escajie, or of any person going on board ,«hip.'‘— iWillcs’ Sketches, 
vol. ii. pages .'515— 517. 

Such is the acoount given %y Lionel ’W'rllcs, on the authority 
of a distingirished offioor who was <Sn IShn-spot at the time When 
the alleged facts occurred, atitf who believed Wmself to have been 
tlm instrument of defeating the design of escape. It i^roper, 
however, to add, that the aectiracy of the iwipnrt luis ^’n Im- 
pugned by one of the jiartiaa'affeoted by it. Mr. Hudleston, alter 
retiring from sen’ice in India, had altiimcd the office of q director of 
tlie East- India Company. The statement oi Colonel WiUcs excited 
con.siderablc attention amoilg those talking an interest in Indian 
aduirs, whicli was extended Oven beyond that circle Iby the pointed 
notice taken of the suliject in one of tlie IcadKbg reviews. At a 
general court of the Projirietors of the Ertat-liulia Company, held 
on the 18th of March, 1S18, Mr. Hume referred to the charge, 
and expressed a hope that Mr.- Hudleston woi^d he ab^ to repel 
it. Mr. Hudleston was not then an actual mctaber of' the Court 
of Directors, the discussion havjjjjfi'Occnrred during his qiindren« 
nial year of exclusion from oflWi hinder the provisiops of the law? 
but the annual election- was approaching, and it hs^ -been alleged 
that, if he eonhi not rclnit the charge, he was unfit to be re- elected. 
To meet the iinmcfliate danger, Mr. Hudleston', dri general court, 
jmhlicly denied- the truth of the charge,- and promised to prepare, 
in due time, a detailed refutation. -jBcforfc tliis was completed, a 
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(?HAP. XI. results. On the 11th of May the long pending 
A. 1X 1784, treaty was signed. It was based on the principle of 

tetter fi'oiii Sir Thomas Dallas*' appeared ia Jhe Asiatic Journal 
^ay, 1818), avowii^^mself to be the informant of Colonel 
Wilks, and repeating ^fhe statement contained in the History. 
At a general #ourt, held on the 17th June, Mr. Hudleston's de«, 
fence, which had been transmitted to the Court of Directors about 
a fortnighfc.heforo, was read. It was of extraordinary length, but 
the prinoip,j^ points of defence were the following. To shew the 
impjsjbabillfyof the story told to Sir Thomas Dallas by his native 
servant, M^ Ftidleaton stated that the only tent in which the 
servanteould|iave been mter^tiDg, or the commissioners nego- 
tiating?was Tippoo Satan’s public durbar tent, and he argued 
that this was not a place to prepafpjS; secret plot. He represented 
the improbability of the first commissioner, Mr, Sadleir, being 
kept in ignorand of such a plot if it had existed, and referred to 
^ a letter addressed to Captain Scott, commander of a ship in the 
Mangalore Bonds, which was signed by the first commissioner, 
^ -^hich letter adverted ^ a signal to be made on shore, for a pur- 
pose widely diffgrppt from an escape of the commissioners, but 
which^ it appeared, General Macleod, who had become acquainted 
with th# report of an intended escape, had supposed to refer to 
such a design. Although hid bcfn stated that the plan was a 

matter of general conversation%t KtwJras, Mr. Hudleston denied 
that he had eves hea®si of ihr'^ In addition to these points, Mr. 
Hudleston diverged intov man;^thfers little connected with the 
main charge, ;,^He defended the peace which hadbei^ negotiated 
by the commifc^rs, ;|alfirjtned that he and his colleagues had 
been treated by Tippoo Shltan with great courtesy, and revived an 
explanation, which had been given .many years before, of the erec- 
tion of the^j^bets,, which, he said, were raised not to strilce terror 
into the cbmmissi Oners, bnt for the use of some rebellious suh- 
,|scts of Tippoo Sultan, who ’had thereon expiated their crimes. 

the 16th of December the shbjeot came once more under the 
notice of th&igeneral court, and a vote of continued confidence 
ip Mr* Hudleston was passed unanimously, he having, in April, 
heen,,. re-elected * director without opposition. But the discussions 
in the, ,pourt^, 0 »e Eaf^ndia Company formed only a portion of 
i;he oofil^overi^y, ,Sjr Dallas puhhshed a second letter in 
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a Testitntion of conquests, but no compensation was chap. xi. 
obtained for tbe atrocious treatment of tbe English 

the Asiatic Journal for October, 1 818, in which he claimed to have 
exercised “ rnuch thankless forbearance,*’ji|ilid complained of Mr- 
Hudleston’s “ unaccountable want of memory on some pointSi his 
minute and diiFuse recollections on others, and the strange licence 
he had given to Ms pen.” In this fetter, Sir Thomas Dallas denied 
that all the negotiations of the coihmissioners took place in Tippoo 
Sultan’s tent ; and affirmed (on the authority of General Macolis- 
ter. lieutenant and adjutant of the escort, as well as on his own), 
that they were usually carried on either in another feiit, in Tippoo 
Sultan’s camp, or in the public tent of the commisBioneifi|. He 
defended the character of liis native servant, and shewed how his 
statement was corroborated by Sir Thomas Dallas’s subsequent 
conversation with Mr. Falcone|; : he quoted the testimony of Co- 
lonel Bruce that he had heard several times ftom Mr. Collins 
Jackson, secretary to the commissioners^ a statement correspond- 
ing, to the best of his recollS&tion, with that of Colonel Wilks ; 
and he refqiTed to a work, entitled “ Memc^s of the War in Asia,^ < 
jfirst published in 1788, and passing through a second edition in ‘ 
the succeeding' year, in which the foUowirig passage occurred ; 

The commissioners, now apprehensive of falling, lUce so many of 
their countrymen at Bidenen, by poison, formed a project to leave 
their numerous train behind them, and make their escape to Tel- 
lioherry. The project miscarried, and they continued in the state 
of imprisoned men, labouring for their own extrication from im- 
minent danger.” Colonel Wilks also published a letter, in which, 
among other statements, he alleged that, before the publication of 
his history, he had endeavoured to obtain an interview with Mr. 

Bludleston, with a view to procure information on various points, 
hut In wain, Mt. Hndleston declining on account wantof 
memory, and referring him to anotirer person- Finallyi Mr. Hud- 
leston addressed to the editor of the Asiatic Journai (DeceniT 
ber, 1818) a letter, occupying thirteen closely p|inted pages)' 
in small type, in which he maintains that the ntff^feations were 
always conducted in Tippop Sultan’s tent, with the ministers of 
that prince, hut states that certain communications were inter- 
changed with persons called vakeels, 1 % other places; and he 
affirms that he was ignorant of qie passage quoted from the 
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CBTAP. XI. prisoneTs by Tippoo Sultan. Hycler All bad tteated 
tbem with a cruelty which manifested an utter dis- 
regard to the preservation of their lives: Tippoo 
Sultan did not hesitate to employ direct means to 
deprive them of existence. Captain Rumley, who 
led the charge against Tippoo’s guns on the fatal day 
of Colonel Baillie’s defeat; Lieutenant Fraser, one 
of that officer’s staff; Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant 
ofRcor, whose name is yet remembered among the 
Mahrattas $ General Mathews, and many of the offi- 
cers taLen at^odnore, all perished in captivity, and 
not from natural causes. But the British govern- 

" Memoirs of the War in Asia," and even of the existence of such 
a work. So diffuse are the papers which tills controversy called 
forth, that it is impossible to present even a complete abstract of 
their contents, without occupying a space altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of the subject. Those who desire to 
enter minutely into the subject, will find all the documents in the 
Asiatic Journal, Vols. v., vi., and vii. Stripped of the verbiage 
in which the matter is involved, the leading points appear to be 
these j — ^A native servant informs his master, Sir Thomas Dallas, 
that he has learned that two persons, Mr. Stauntpn and Mr. 
Hudleston, meditated a certam act; and that a Mr. Fal- 
coner, the surgeon, is confidentially employed in asdsting tlietn. 
Sir Thomas Dallas relates this to Mr, Falconer, who admits it to 
be true ; and the truth of the statement is further confirmed by 
one of the other parties. Mr. Staunton subsequently sending for 
Sir Thomas Dallas, and without any ifaquiry as to the origin of 
tliis officer’s extraordinary suspicions, or any preparation for so 
extraordinary an assurance, informs him that the commissioners 
did not contemplate escape or removal, for it appears uncertain 
which word was used. Such is the case for Colonel Wilks and 
this' informant. On the other side is the solemn declaration of Mr. 
Hjidleston, that no such step as that charged upon the commis- 
sioners was even, ifiioughfr of. ITie reader must fiecide the ques- 
, tiim for himself. 
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ment were too eagEr for peace to inquli'e rigidly chap. xi. 
into sucli matters, and too weak to protpact hostili- 
ties ill the hojie of avenging them. 

Between the governor-general and Lord Macart- 
ney there had never been much cordiality of feeling, 
and the difficulties in which the government of Ma- 
dras was placed tended tf# multiply the points of 
diffbrence. The governor-general had a plan for 
surrendering to the Nizam the northern ciroars, in 
consideration of a body of cavalry to he furnished 
by that prince. This was opposed by Lord Macart- 
ney, and was never carried into effect. Lord Ma- 
cartney had, with much difficulty, obtained from the 
Nabob of Aroot m assignment of the revenues of the 
Carnatic for the support of the war. This was dis- 
approved by the government of Bengal, and the 
assignment ordered to be rescinded. Before these 
orders were received at Madras, orders of a con- 
trary character arrived from the Cqurt of Directors. 

The government of Bengal, however, stubbornly re- 
fused to yield, and Lord Macartney was equally im- 
movable. The treaty with Tippoo Sultan afforded 
other grounds of difference. It was disapproved by 
the government of Bengal, among other reasons, 
because it did iiot include the Nabob of Arcot ; and 
a new ratification, declaring it to extend to that 
personage, was directed to take place. Lord Ma- 
cartney again resisted; and had the governor-general 
^ possessed confidence in the stahifity of his own au- 
thority, some violent measures might have resulted 
from these disputes. But Hastings was now totter- 
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CHAP. XI, ing in his seat — heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and he had dispatched ad 
agent thither for the defence of his character and 
intorests.*^ The influence of Lord Macartney at 
home appeared to be rising as that of Hastings was 
declining; he continued to exercise his authority 
without impediment, until, in consequence chiefly 
of the roFOcation of the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors relating to the assignment from Mahomet 
Ali, ho voluntarily relinquished it, and was ulti- 
mately appointed to succeed to the oflice of go- 
vernor-general. 

* Major Scott. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

if 

It is now necessary to return to the affairs of chap. xh. 
Beng'al, for the purpose of adverting to sonae im- 
portant acts of Hastings’s government not hitherto 
noticed. 

During the war waged with Meer Cossim and the 
Vizier of Oude, the English had received some sup- 
port from the Rajah of Benares, named Buiwunt 
Singh. His conduct had been sometimes regarded 
with suspicion ; but, on the whole, it had afforded so 
much satisfaction, that it was deemed right to secure 
his peaceful possession of the country which he ad- 
ministered by a special provision in the treaty con- 
cluded with the vizier. On the death of Bulwunt 
Singh, the British government again interfered to 
procure a continuance of the zemindaiy to his son, 

Cheyt Singh, and this object was effected, the young 
rajah being subjected to the charge of a considerable 
present to the vizier, and a small increase of his 
auMal tribute. On these conditions, the vider 
granted sunnuds confirming Cheyt Singh in the rights 
exercised by his father. Subsequently, by virtue of 
a treaty concluded between thp East-India Com- 
pany and Azoff-al-Dowlah, the territories adminis- 
tered by Cheyt Singh passed into the hands of the 
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CHAP. XII, former authority.* New sunnuds were granted to 
Cheyt Singh by the British goveinment, con&ming 
him in the exercise of the powers and rights which 
he had previously held under the Souhahdar of 
Oude, subject to the payment of the same amount 
of tribute,! and tb an additienah sum of about ninety 
thousand rupees levied under the title of nuzze- 
rana- 

^ Wben the war with Prance rendered jt necessary 
for the Company’s govermnent to make additional 
preparations for defence, it was detOntnined to call 
upon Cheyt Sing to contribute to the object,: and be 
was required to consent to tbe establishment of 
three battalions of sepoys, to be raised and main- 
tained at bis expense. The rajah did not object, 
and hi^ yakeel at Calcutta proposed that the amount 
of the annual charge should be fixed at three lacs of 
rupees. This was deemed insufiScient by the British 
anthorities, who dcterminnd that the sum of fiye lacs 
was not excessive, and , required that it should he 
paid without delay. The rajah, in conformity with 
the usual practice of oriental debtors, endeavoured 
to procrastinate, and tbe Bnglish resident wasi di- 
rected tojassuipe a threatening tone; but, ultimately, 
that, sum was, paid a# the first year’s subsidy. 

. The second year brought a fresh demand from the 
British government,, and fresh eva.^ons on the part 
of the rajah. After many attempts to elude pdyr 
; Print altogether he furuialied part of the required 
sn^ bnt . declared, himself unable to poinisletd.ik 
See page; 66,’ ,,?v! *,'/ 
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Hie inaMlity was not remoTed until two battalions chap. xn. 
bad been put in motion against him. He then 
paid the balance of the subsidy, as well as the 
military expenses incurred by his resistance. The 
proceedings of the third year differed little from 
those of the second. After the ordinary delays, a 
military force was ordered to advance, but the timely 
submission of the rajah rendered their presence un- 
necessary, In addition to the subsidy, the British 
government now demanded from Cheyt Singh the 
assistance of a body of cavalry, to be continued dur- 
ing the war. The rajah did not comply, and fresh 
cause of irritation was thus created. Shortly after- 
wards the time an-ived for demanding the fourth 
year's subsidy. It was reported and believed, that 
the rajah had inherited great wealth from his father, 
which he had secured in two strong fortresses, and 
to which he continued to make yearly additions. 

To theso accumulations the eye of the governor- 
general was directed for a twofold purpose. He 
deemed the conduct of the rajah contumacious and 
disaffected, and on these grounds deserving of pun- 
ishment. The punishment of the rajah might conr 
venlently be combined with the relief of the nodes* 
sities of the British government by the inflLcttta of 
a large pecuniary fine "y and this plaai he-iesolyed 
to adopt. ’ Having secured the consent of his coad- 
jutors,. h© departed on a journey to Benafes. At 
Buxar he was met hy Gheyi Singh, with a large fleet 
of boats. Several intervievrs took place between 
the governor-generhl and the rajah, at one of which 
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CHAP. XII. the latter placed his turban on Hastings’s lap. The 
governor-general, however, continued to prosecute 
his journey to Benares, at which place he an'ived on 
A. D. 1781 . the 14th of August. Here he declined personal 
conference with the rajah, but dispatched a letter to 
him, stating at length the grounds of tho dissatisfac- 
tion of tho British government, and requiring an 
answer. The answer, as must have boon expected, 
was unsatisfactory and Hastings chose to regard it 
as offensive. His next measure was a strong one. 
He ordered the British resident, Mr. Marlcham, to 
proceed to the house of the rajah, and put him under 
arrest. The resident executed the order without 
, difficulty the rajah calmly submitting. 

While the governor-general was preparing to 
carry out the design to which the seizure of tho 
rajah’s pei-son was preliminary, he was informed that 
lai'ge bodies of armed men had an'ived from Ram- 
naghur, and had proceeded to the rajah’s house. The 
guard placed over the rajah consisted of two com- 
panies of grenadier sepoys, who were stationed ih an 
enclosed square which surrounded the rajah’iS apai't- 
ments. By some extraordinary neglect these troops 
had been sent without ammunition. To supply the 
want, another company of sepoys tras subsequently 
dispatched, hut on their arrival they found their 
passage disputed by a multitude of armed men, 
who had surrounded the house and blockaded all 
theAvenues- The British party were thus unable te 
adwed to the succour of the troops in the squareit 
who tvere attacked by the rajah’s menj and, being 
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Unprovided with the means of resistance, were chap, xh, 
speedily cut to pieces. In the cdnfhsion, the rajah 
left the house by a wicket which opened to the 
river, and by means of turbans tied together, de- 
scended the steep bank to a boat, which was wait’* 
ing to convey him to the opposite shore. Those to 
whom he owed his escape followed him ; and the 
company of British sepoys, who had arrived too lat6 
to aid their companions, took possession of the place 
where they had been slaughtered. The departure 
of Cheyt Singh’s men in the train of their master 
delivered the governor-general and his attendants 
from apprehensions which it was by no means un- 
reasonable to entertain, Plad they proceeded to the 
governor-general’s quarters, he, and every English*- 
man with him, must have fallen an easy prey. This 
catastrophe was averted, and the escape is piobably 
to be attributed to the iwegularity and disorder 
which mai'ked the entire proceedings ending in the 
rescue of the rajah. 

Hastings now found himself involved unexpCot* 
edJy in actual warfare. An attack was planned upon 
Ramnaghur, one of the principal strongholds of tho 
rajah. This failed through the perversity of tlje 
cotnmander of a detachment, who, by a prejniithKe 
and lU^dgod moi^enient, bronght hig. partyriipto' a 
situation vidiei’C, in the language of Hastings, they 
were "annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
mean time Hastings became alarmed for his own 
position, which thei'e was reason to believe was in- 
tended to be attacked. The opinion of a council of 
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#;fil0is»i co|pttei'de(i mth that of the gQivemo]>geaieraI, 
fibfat petceat ^as and fte parity 'in ^msb- 

quomse moved to Chunarghur. The rajali continued 
to solicit peace, but Hastings did not condescend 
oven to ans-wcr his communications. 

At Ghunarghur, however, he (idnttomed te 
di'eadfully distressed for money and prOvMoM. 
Supplies and reinforcements at length arrived, and 
after some minor successes, it was resolved to attack 
the fortresses of Cheyt 'Singh. Pateeta was taken 
by Major Popham by storm ; and on the same day 
Major Crabb defeated a party who endeavom'ed to 
intercejit his advance to the pass of Sackroot, on 
which an attempt was to be made simultaneously 
with the attack on Pateeta. 

Cheyt Singh had not expected that the English 
would venture to attack him, and the concurrent 
success of Major Popham and Major Crabb filled 
him with alarm. He fled in the direction of Bidiz^ 
ghur, where a principal part of hi6 treasure was 4©'- 
posited, and thither he was pursued by Ppp- 
ham. - In the mean time the governo*ngenerii.l fe** 
turned to Benares, to : make aitangements for the 
administration of the obuntiiy', a duty which it was 
declai’ed Cheyt Singh , had forfeited the right to 
perform. The zemindary was bestowed on the son 
of a daughter of Bnlwunt Singh. His age was 
■ .niiieteen, and it might have been presumed that he 
‘ held competent to exercis© 

, duties of his office in person. But from S0m4 ©aus© 
which does hot appear, this did hot meet the viei#s 
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of tli0 gownoT-generali and the actual toauageBieiit chap.;Xii 
of the country was committed to the father of th® 
new zemindar, under the title of Naih. Gontejn-' 
poraiy with these amngements, the annual payment 
from the zemindar to the Company 'was cohsider- 
ahly raised. . . , : 

Major Popham advanced towards Bidzeghnr, and 
on his approach Cheyt Singh withdrew, taking with 
him as much wealth as he could secure. His wife 
and mother remained, and in their names the for- 
tress was defended with considerable resolution. A 
surrender was proposed, on condition of securing to 
the widow of Bulwunt Singh the possession ' of her 
property and the fiUministiaiion of a spppified per- 
gunhah. The latter condition was oh’viously- oljec- 
^ohahle ; and as the Rianee. claimed all the property 
within the place, alleging that her son had carried 
away all that belonged to him, compliance with the 
former would have left the captors nothing hut the 
barren possession of the fortress. The conditions 
were accordingly refused, under the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surrendered 
on the single stipulation of personal protection to thd 
padsoners. Some treasure, though far less, tfia;p was 
«peeted, yas fohiid within the foftress ; hu%?ihh|art. 
of it was destine'^’ to recruit the Cbmpany^S eXH 
hausted treasurj'. It wras seized and appropriated 
by the militaiy as prize. Major Popham, it is said, 
was not disposed to approve; of this act, but he was 
overawed by the clamour of Ms officers. This was a 
serious disappointment to Hastings. He had calou- 
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oHAP.’ Istfed on raising a large sum by way of fine on Cbeyt 
' Singh— tbe resistance offered on behalf of the zemin-- 

dar bad rendered it necessary to ihw e^ensb in 
military operations, and when a pOiTtion of trdasnTe 
Was secured, it was diverted to private benefits the 
finances of government being burdened instead 6f 
relieved by the operations in Bonaros. Boiled in the 
principal object of his visit to Benares, the governor- 
general sought to obtain an advance ffom the offi- 
cers by way of loan for the use of governmont ; but 
those who had so promptly seized the spoil were too 
careful to place any part of it in danger. 

Bidzegbur was not taken by assault, and it may 
appear difficult to determine ’the grounds upon 
which the appropriation of the treasure took place. 
The main one probably was, that those who made it 
had the power of advancing their own interests, with 
Very slight chance of an after-reckoning — and that 
at a very remote period of tune, if it should over 
occur. It was alleged, too, that the extraordinauy 
despatch manifested on this occasion was caused by 
a disappointment to which the officers had been Sub- 
jected with regard to prize-money in the Rohilla war. 
Another ground of justification was tho presumed 
authority of Hastings himself. When the proposal 
to surrender Bidzeghur, on conditions, was commu- 
nicated by Major Popham to the governor-general, 
the latter answered in a manner which it is diffi- 
cult fo reconcile with the object of the proceedings 
against Cheyt Singh. “ With respect to the booty,” 
he said, "" tjiis is rather »your consideration than 
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raine. 1 sliotild bo Tory gorry that your officers aud ch4b. hij 
soldiers lost any part of the reTOrd to ■whicb they 
are so well entitled.” That such, language shopld 
hare been held under such circumstances would be 
incredibloj were the fact not attested in a manner 
that leaves it beyond dispute. It remains then to 
find, if possible, a solution of the diflSlculty. Did 
Hastings really intend that the army should enjoy 
the treasuro found in Bidzeghur ? “ It seems,” as 
has justly been said, “ ridiculous in the extreme to 
suppose, that the head and representative of a go- 
vernment, which stood upon the brinlc of bank- 
ruptcy, should have meditated a proceeding so snici-’ 
dal,”* Hid the governor-general then express himself 
hastily and ungiiardedly ? At such a time— on such a 
Subject — in answer to a reference of such weighty 
importance, it is impossible to believe this. There 
is ono other mode of accounting for Hastings’s lai> 
guage— it is by ascribing it to a desire to stimulate 
the zeal of the military employed before Bidzeghur 
by the prospect of reward, of which, at a future 
time, Hastings could determine the amount, and 
even adjudicate on the validity of the claim, Tin-* 
fortunately, Hastings’s character for candour does 
not , stand sufficiently high to ensure the rejection 
of this supposition. ' ' 

The conduct of Hastinigs, ’with regard to Cheyt 
Singh, drev upon him ahimdant and severe cen- 
sure, and it furnished part of the matter of his sub- 
sequent impeachment. In judging of it, the first 
- * Gleig’s Metaoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 417. 



SOA HISgCOBY OB' THE 

CH AP. X H, for conddoKtlioB': is^ Ae justic® of demand-* 
mg from Clieyt Singh an7 ooBjteiliafion towards the 
seryice of the English govommorit heyohd the rent 
or trihnte sedured by the original eonia'aof 

the partiest iBoth sides of the qnestto® 
supported h-F' flwisible arguments. On the bhp, 
hand, it has; been alleged that, if such: a demattd: 
V'TO allomblej a person in the situation of Cbeyt 
Singh would possess no security for the enjoyment 
of any part of the property which he held under the 
sdlemh recognition of- a superior authority — that if 
five lacs of rupees might he demanded ind^ extra'^ 
ordinary circumstances, so might fifty, and that thus 
the entire profits of the dependant might he alien- 
ated to the chief. This, however, is an argument 
resting for its validity upon a presumed abuse , of 
power. In. the same manner, the right of any 
goyerhniient. tq tax its subjects might be questioned) 
beoEWse this right may be exercised to the pinposes 
of Of pression and ruin.. ,.Tf any right existed in i|^e 
government of Bengal to demand extraordinary aid 
from the rajah of Benares, it must be taken with 
the correlative ohligatibh oF exorcising it with reason 
and with a due regard to , rajah's, ability. The 
supreme authority in every state has a right to 
raise money for the public service, and to restrain 
; crime by punishment ; but it would be an abuse of 
to say that any power can have a right to 
levy undue exactions or to inflict unjust punisli- 
menf. 

support of the claim of the Bengal govern- 
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ment, it may be argued, that the annual contribu- chap. Xii. 
tion rendered by Clieyt Singh could be regarded as 
a complete satisfaction of the claims of the state of 
'Which he was a dependant only in ordinary times. 

The British government were involved in expensive 
wars: on what ground could any portion of the 
British territories in India clahu to be exempted 
from the burden of contributing to the expenses 
occasioned by those wars ? The districts governed 
by Cheyt Singh were clearly British territory — they 
had been formally ceded to tho Company by the 
vizier. It is quite certain that, if that prince had 
retained them, ho would have felt little delicacy in 
requiring, in case of emergency, extraordinary assist- 
ance from the rajah of Benai’es to tho extent of his 
, ability, or something beyond it. The English took 
the same rights which had been exercised by the 
vizier, and their sovereignty was asserted by the grant 
of fresh snnnuds to the rajah, and recognised by 
his acceptance of them. As a subject, for such in 
truth he was, it was his duty to contribute to the 
general defence of the state. Hastings called upon 
him so to contribute, and notwithstanding the oblo- 
quy which he thereby incurred, at a time when men 
seemed incaimble of bringing to the discussion of 
question^ of Indian policy any portion of the calm- 
ness essential to the discovei-y of truth, it appears 
probable that the cooler judgment of posterity will 
not regard this as among the reprehensible acts of 
Hastings’s administration. If the right to require as- 
sistance be conceded, the amount demanded does not 
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OHA.P. xir. appear unreasonable ; and though Cheyt Singh com- 
plained bitterly, his complaints may faitly be as- 
cribed to the ordinary habit of the East, of postpon- 
ing to the latest moment all payments, hovroYor jtist 
or reasonable, and, if possible, of evading thtOm 
altogether. 

In regard to the demand for cavalry, the con- 
duct of tile rajah was of a similar character, and 
can scarcely be ascribed to any cause but a disaffec- 
tion to the British government. It had been recom- 
mended that ho should constantly keep two thou- 
sand cavalry, but this was not obligatory. What 
number he actually had it is not possible to ascer- 
tain, but it is certain that he had some ; and though, 
after many evasions, he offered to furnish a few, he 
contented himself with merely offering — ^he sent 
none. That such conduct should excite indignation 
is not surprising; and reference being had to the 
relation in which the rajah stood to the British go- 
vernment, it would be difficult to shew the tnjuStiOe 
of visiting his contumacy with a reasonalile peois* 
niary fine. Hastings had resolved to inflict a “very 
large one ; his views extended to forty or fifty lacs 
of rupees: an amount certainly disproportioned to 
the rajah’s offences, and the payment of which must, 
in all probability, have totally impoverished him. 
It cannot be questioned that, in determining the 
amount, the governor-general appears to have been 
ilffinenced far more by a regard to the interests of 
the p'^mpany’s treasury than to the just apportion- 
ment of pierlted phnishment. 
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In the measures taken towards the enforce'^ char. x][i. 
ment of this claim, Hastings,, too, seems to have 
acted with undue violence. His course was pro- 
bably dictated by the extravagant amount of the 
demand which he had determined to make : it must 
have been quite certain that the rajah would not 
yield ; without foi’Ce, and Hastings went to Benares ^ ■ 

preparecl to have recourse to that last resort for the 
settlement of differences. He contemplated either 
the deprivation of Cheyt Singh of his zemindary, or 
the seizure of the forts in which the rajah’s treasure 
was deposited, with a view to the forcible ai)propria- 
tion of a sufficient portion to meet the fine. The 
preliminary step was, as has been seen, to place 
Cbeyt . Singh in arrest.- In any part of the world 

^ such a proceeding would, under the circumstances, 
haye been thought harsh and oppressive. In India, 
the subjection of the person of a man of rank to 
restraint, is felt as an indignity of the grossest cha- 
racter. It provoked resistance ; and had the advam 
tage gained by the rajah’s party been improved, the 
governor-general and Cheyt Singh might have 
changed places. The want of spirit, or the want of 
judgmsDit,. . in the rajah’s supporters, saved Hastings 
Bcbife .captivity or from death, and secured him the - 
means of inflicting vengeance on his enemy. That 
vengeance was both summary and complete ; hut this 
was all that the governor-rgeneral gained by his visit 
to Benares. The treasure which he had anticipated 
was diverted from public to! private purposes by the 
men who were the instruments for executing Hast^ 

' ’ ’ . X 2 
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CHA-P, XII. ings’s plans, and the main object of those plans was 
thus frustrated. 

The spirit which Hastings manifested towacds 
Cheyt Singh was so intensely bitter, afi alihost to 
force an inquiry whether the public delinqwchoy 
of this man could be the sole cause of the gOTorno# 
general’s hatred. This is a question which could not 
have been satisfactorily answered had not Hastings 
himself afforded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings accuses him of having 
entertained an intention to revolt. “ This design,” 
says ho, “ had been greatly favoured by the unhappy 
divisions of our government, in which he presumed 
to take an open part. It is a fact, that when these 
had proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my au-^ 
thority, in the month of June, 1777, he had deputed 
a man named Sumboonaut, with an express com- 
mission to my opponent, and the man bad proceeded 
as far as Moorshedabad, when, hearing of the Chaloge 
of affairs which had taken place at the presidency* 
he stopped, and the rajah recalled him.”* Here* 
then, is the key, furnished by Hastings himself, to 
the feelings under which he carried on his proceed- 
ings against Cheyt Singh. While the contest be- 
tween himself and General Clavering was raging, 

* Hastings’s Narrative, printed in the Appendix to the Sup- 
plement to the Second Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Administration of Justice in India, 
1^82 ; and also in the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of 
Hastings,’ Vol. i. 
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tlie pi'esuroptuous rajah had ventured to dispatch a chaP 
messenger to the opponent of the man who was 
eventually to he master of his fortunes. For four 
years the hatred engendered by this act had burned 
in Hastings’s heart, when an opportunity occurred 
for gratifying at once the claims of public justice 
and of private revenge. Such an opportunity Hast- 
ings was not the man to pass by. It is not neces- 
sary to ascribe the whole of his proceedings with 
regard to Cheyt Singli to personal hatred. Inde- 
pendently of this feeling, he would probably have 
called upon the rajah for assistance towards carrying 
on the war, and he would have been justified ; he 
would probably have visited his numerous failures 
With some punishment; and in this, too, he would 
have been justified : but In the absence of the dark 
passion wliich had so long rankled in his breast, he 
would have proceeded with more calmness, more 
dignity, and more regard to the courtesy which the 
rank and position of the zemindar demanded. To 
humble to the dust the man who had offended him 
was a triumph which it was not in the nature of 
Hastings to foi’ego, when circumstances threw in his, 
way the opportunity of enjoying it. He set his foot. 

<iin .the neck of his enemy, and was happy: ■' • 

,! With the explanation afforded by hiinStelf, the 
conduct of Hastings towards Cheyt Singh appears 
perfectly in accordance with his general character; 
but the indiscreet revelation of his feelings is re- 
markable, as hciiig in striking; opposition to that 
Character. Disguise seemed to be natural to him. 
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CHAP. XII. Oh’ all occasions he suraounded, himself and his mo- 
tires with mystery. Heice is a stiiMng exception. 
A degi^ee of frankness, whidi few meninsiloh a case 
would have manifested, for once maria a commiSnl- 
cation feom Warren Hastings. How is this to he 
accounted for? By the strength of the paSSlOH 
which had waited years for gratification, and hy the 
overwhelming sensation of triumph consequent on 
gratification when attained. Powerful must these 
feelings have been to overcome the caution of a man 
with whom concealment was not so much a habit as 
an instinct ; which could induce him for once to lift 
the veil which on no other occasion was ever re- 
moved ; which could lead him, unabashed and Un- 
dismayed, to expose to the public eye motives and 
feelings of which the suggestions of the most ordi- 
nary prudence would have dictated the concealment 
— and this, too, at a time when, under the avowed 
consciousness that some parts of his proceedings 
required explanation, and under the humiliating 
sense of disappointment at the failure of his financial 
speculations, he was seeking to disarm hostility by 
apology ' 

In carrying on the review of Hastings’s conduct 
through the remarkable transactions in Benares, it 
is pleasing to be able to pass from one portion of it, 
which certainly reflects no honour on him, to another, 
where it would be a breach of justice to Avithhold 
the meed of praise. Por a time Hastings was in 
imminent danger, and no man under such circum- 
stances Could have displayed greater intrepidity. 
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His atteation was never diverted from public busi- chap. xil. 
ness to personal safety ; and surrounded by sources of 
alarm, bo continued, as far as was practicable, to carry 
on tbe correspondence of government, not only with 
regBPd to tbe affairs of Benares, but to distant objects 
' — to tbe negotiations with tbe Mabrattas and other 
important Eijffairs. He could not fail to be anxious, 

^Ven on public grounds, to be relieved from bis 
, perilous position ; but tbe consciousness of it neither 
'distracted his thoughts nor impaired bis judgment. 

When at Cbunarglmr, in hourly expectation of an 
attack from tbe enemy, be seems to have discharged 
his duties vsdth as much coolness and self-possession 
as if he bad been in the counoil-room at Calcutta. 

This trait of character has been thought to merit " 

8QU10 especial notice, inasmuch as Hastings had not 
enjoyed the advantage of a military education. 

Much of the calmness displayed by military men, 
under circumstances calculated to excite or dis- 
tract the mind, is, without donht, to be attributed 
to the effects of habit and discipline. Hastings 
seems to have inherited from nature this valuable 
gift, and at no part of his life did he manifest it 
; more eminently than when surrounded by the diffi- 
V cultjei in which kis visit to Benares had inVolyed 
him. 

The punishment of the isemindar of Benares was 
not the only,mor indeed the principal, object off 
Hastings’s visit in that quarter. He was to proceed 
from thence to Oude, the affairs of which country 
, were in a most distracted state. The vizier had pro- 
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CHAP. XII. posed to meet Hastings at Benares ; but the uii-' 
expected oeciirrences which had taken place ren- 
dered Hastings reluctant to receive Mm there, and 
a letter was dispatched to the vizier dissuading Ms 
advance. The vizier, however, persisted in coming 
to meet the governor-general, who had thus no re- 
source but to receive him with a good grace. The 
result of the visit was the conclusion of a now treaty 
between the Company’s government and the vizier. 
Before noticing its provisions, it will be proper to 
advert to a fact connected with the negotiation, not 
in itself very remarkable, but rendered of impoft- 
anoe by the extraordinary conduct of Hastings in 
relation to it. In the East, presents 'are indispen- 
sable auxiliaries of negotiation, and at the period 
under review the natives had little reason to ex- 
pect that European diplomatists would manifest 
any objection to conforming in this respect to the 
custom of the country. The vizier was in a state 
of the greatest pecuniary embarrassment, bnt 
did not prevent an offer to the governor-sgWeiA 
of a sum amounting to ten lacs Of rupees, as a-prl^ 
vate present. Hastings took the money, and applied 
it to the public service. Thus far, therefore, lie 
may be thought not deserving of great blame, 
although it cannot be denied that, for his own ho- 
nour and that of Ms country, it would have been far 
abetter that he should have refused to accept of any 
jthing offered as a private advantage to himself, and 
, y'hich the donor could not fail to believe was to bo so 

applied.' This was, indeed, not the first transaction 
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of the kind in which he had been involved. On one chat, xit 
occasion Cheyt Singh had tendered a small sum, as a 
private mark of his respect for the governor-general, 
which was accepted. This, too, was applied to public 
purposes ; but, at the same time, it afforded oppor- 
tunity for the employment of a series of disguises 
and misrepresentations on the part of Hastings, for 
W'hiehj as the money was employed properly, though 
obtained dishonourably, it is diflScult to find a motive, 
except in the governor-generaTs unconquerable love 
of mystery. 

Hastings has been accused of intending to appro- 
priate it to himself, but the evidence does not sustain 
the charge. The gift of the vizier, however, he cer- 
tainly* destined to his peiaonal benefit, and, in this 
instance, he entered on the purpose which he had in 
view in a manner far more direct than was usual 
with him. He did not advise the Court of Direc- 
tors of the transaction until four months after it 
had taken place. A part of the sum only had then 
been paid, for the vizier’s treasury did not overflow 
with money : for the remainder, bills had been 
given, the amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with diflSculty. Having stated 
fhe fact to the Court, and promised to render a 
faithful account, Hastings, without any preparation, 
or the suggestion of any reasons in support of tho 
request, coolly added, “ If you shall adjudge the 
deposit to me, I shall consider it the most honour- 
able approbation and reward of my labours, and I 
wish to owe my fortune to your bounty.” The gift 
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OHAP. XII. of a hundred thousand pounds has not often been 
asked with so little cei-emony.* The application 
was not complied with. 

* The recently published memeirs of Hastings contain a letter 
addressed by the governor-general to Major Scott, his agent in 
England, enclosing a copy of that which he had dispatched to 
the Court of Directors, claiming the personal benefit of the vizier’s 
bounty. In this letter Hastings says, " I am neither a prude n©‘ 
a hypocrite. Had I succeeded as I hod reason to expect in the 
original objects of my expetyition, I should have thought it, per- 
haps, allowable to make some provision for myself when I had 
filled the Company's treasury j hut I am disappointed. 1 have 
added, indeed, a large income to the Company's revenue, and if 
Mr. Middleton [resident at Lucknow] does his duty, I have pro- 
vided for the early payment of the debt due from the Nabob Vizier 
to the Company. But these are not acquisitions of idiot, Tlieir 
immediate influence is not felt, and will not he known at .all till 
long after the receipt of these dispatches. It will be known that 
our receipts from Benares were suspended for three months, and 
during as long a time at Lucknow. It will be known that the 
pay and charges of the temporary brigade have been thrown uppn 
the Company, and that all tlie Nabob’s pensioners have been With» 
drawn; but the efiect of my more useful arrangemeat, thanliA to 
Mr. Middleton, yet remains to be accomplished, f return tp Un 
empty treasury, which I left empty. I will not suffer it |d fid 
said, that I took more care of my own interests than of the pph.' 
lie, nor that I made a sacrifice of the latter to the former.’’—— 
Vol.ii,, page 458. It is difficult to understand the boast witli which 
the passage just quoted conedudes. In asking for a present of a 
hundred thousand pounds, Hastings had certainly manifested 
some regard to his own interests, and, as he slates that the public 
treasury was empty, the time chosen for preferring the request 
appears, to say the least, injudicious. It is equally difficult to 
understand what he means by saying, that if he had " succeeded 
as he had reason to expect,” he “ should have thought it, perhaps, 
allowable to make some provision for himself, when he had filled 
: • the/Oolnpany’s treasury.” How would he have made it? Did 

, he jneaU, that success would have justified him in accepting pre- 
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The visit of the vizier to Hastings ivas, however, chap. 
productive of more important results than the trans- 

sents, and applying them to his private use ? He knew that this 
was unlawful. He could not mean, that with better success he 
Wotild have asked something from the gratitude of the Oomt of 
Directors, for he had done this under the ciroumstanoes which he 
deplores. Had he succeeded better, he perhaps would have asked 
more ; tod if this be his meaning, it might be a curious matter of 
Speculation to consider how much more. If he thought a hun- 
dred thoustod pounds a reasonable remuneration of partial failure, 
hbw much Would he have claimed as the reward of complete 
success ? 

The passage above quoted from the letter to Major Scott forms 
a curious subject of compEurison with the following, which is to be 
found in Hastings’ Narrative of his proceedings at Benares. “ Pos- 
sibly it may be suspected — and may God forgive those who know 
me and countenance the suspicion — I have no title to an ex- 
emption from it with others, that I was influenced by a secret 
tod mercenary interest.” The particular mode of promoting 
such interest from which Hastings proceeds to vindicate himself 
•—that of holding out threats to extort some private advantage, 
without reference to public interests, is not chargeable upon him ; 
but as it appears, from his own testimony, that had he not met with 
disappointments, one of those disappointments being undoubtedly 
the failure to secure the treasures of Cheyt Singh, he might have 
sought " some provision forliimself,” — some provision, it must be 
presumed, of larger amount than a hundred thousand pounds, 
the disclaimer of aH mercenary interest might have been made 
vnth less energy, and the solemn invocation of the Deity have 
been spared. 

Hastings felt that his application for the allotment of the ten 
lacs to himself was not Hkely to pass as an ordinary request, 
which being granted or refused, the matter would he at an end. 

He commences the letter to Major Scott, already quoted, by 
saying, " I have written a letter to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which will be thought extraordinary ; indis- 
creet by my friends, and presumptuous by my enemies ; — at least 
they will affect to think so and, in contemplation of a refusal, 
he concludes by saying, ” only prevent, if you can, the refusal 
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CHAT. XII, fer of ten lacs of rupees from that prince to the 
Company, Cr their governor-general. A new' treaty 

being accompanied by abuse." Conscious that bis appEcfttipn 
was not bkely to find favour, either -with ftiends of foeS— lantlci'' 
pating that its refusal might be acComptaied by abase, it ieenfli 
stionge that ho should have preferred it. Why the passiod of thd 
governor-general for a fortune should, at this particular tame, 
have raged with more than fever heat ; why the rupees of the 
Vizier of Oudo should thus, beyond all other rupees, have capti- 
vated his love ; why his desire to appropriate them should havQ- 
been so violent as to bjealc down all the mounds of caution and 
concealment within which he usually intrenched himself, no one 
seems to have been able to conjecture. But, if his prudence failed 
him, his sagacity was not at fault. Precisely those results which 
he predicted followed. By his enemies the request was regarded 
as " presumptuous by his friends as " indiscreet.” His bio- 
grapher, after relating the offer of the vizier, and its aooejitance 
by Hastings, tlms continues : " but he committed, at the same 
time, the only act, throughout the whole of his political career, 
of which it is impossible to deny that it was, at least, injudicious. 
He commimicated to the Court of Directors the fact of the present 
having been made, and while he set forth his mode of applying it 
to the public service, be hazarded a request that, by the court, it 
might be given hack, as a token of their approval of his conduct. 
What can I say about this ? It was clearly not the act of ct 
dishonest man, for such a one would have pocketed the tooiSiey 
without so much as alluding to it in his communicattone With ith6 
India House. It was not the act of a mercenary man, for Has- 
tings's character was the reverse of mercenary. It could not be 
the result of weakness, for of weakness no one will accuse him. 

'! And what is more extraordinary still, it was a proceeding of 

which, almost to his dying day, he used to spealc as if there could 
’ be but one opinion respecting both the justice of the claim and 

the hardship of having it rejected. 1 am inchned to think, there- 
fore, that he must have entertained on the subject views peculiar 
to hlpiself, of which, never having heard them discussed, I can 
ri give Uo account.”— Gleig’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 457. It is quite 

- ewddnt that Hastings’s news on the subject wcie pecuhoi' to 

himself, sijuce fro one else entertained them, and the biographer 
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was concluded between the British government and chap, xih 
the ruler of Oude, one main object of which was to 
I'olievo the latter from burdens which he declared 
himself unable to bear. Ilis stipulated payments 
to the Company had fallen greatly into arreat ; the 
maintenance of the British troops in Oude wa^ 
thrown upon the government to which they be- 
longed j and though the charge was regularly car- 
ried to the account of the vizier, there seemed little 
or no prospect of the respective entries ever being 
neutralized by a record of corresponding pa)Tnents 
on the opposite page. Under these circumstances, 
the continuance of the British force in Oude to 
its,: existing extent was, not without reason, re- 
igarded by Hastings as desirable for neither party ; 
tke British government making an outlay which it 

might, therefore, safely have expressed himself with less hesita- 
tion. With regard to the cases supposed by him, for the salce of 
being refuted, it may he observed, on the first, that to pocket the 
money without notice might not have been altogether safe. Has- 
tings may certainly be acquitted of dishonesty in making the 
request, for there is nothing dishonest in simply asking for any 
thing, however extravagant and unseasonable the request may be ; 
but to say that the act was not that of a mercenary man, because 
Ha^tingfe was not mercenary, nor the result of weakness, because , 
be was not weak, is, in each case, palpably begging the que^hon, 

Tp these suppositions, however, another might have been added. 

I|Vas the act, which the friends of Hastings can neither account 
for nor excuse, that of a desperate man ? of one who discerned in 
the horizon the elements of a storm, which might he fatal to his 
power, and who, in the hope of alleviating the evils of his fall by 
the comforts of wealth, ventured one reckless cast for its attain- 
ment, with hut little hope, indeed, of winning, hut with the con- 
viction that he could lose nothing — except character ? 
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CHAP. XII. could ill afford ; the vizier adding to a debt, already 
large, which there was but little.prohability of, being - 
speedily reduced. It was, therefore,, ppevicled by, 
the new treaty, that a portion of the British, foree ; 
should be withdrawn. Other reasons were assigntd, 
by the governor-general in justification of this part^ a 
of the treaty. He alleged, and most probably with 
truth, that the distance at which the troops were 
placed from the government to which they were re- 
sponsible exempted the officers from due control, 
afforded opportimity for unwarrantable empluments, 
and diffused the contagion of peculation and Tapa-* f 
city throughout the army. Further, he represented ^ 
that the number of British officers, civil and mili- 
tary, at the court and in the service of the vizier, 
their vast influence and enormous emoluments, were 
not only injurious to the revenue and authority of 
the prince, but exposed the British nation and go- 
vernment to the envy and resentment of the people 
of the country, by excluding the vizier’s native : ser- 
vants and adherents from honours and rerfai'ds; to ; , 
which they might reasonably aspire. In proof oif 
the purity of his motives in consenting to a re? 
duction, Hastings appealed to the facts that he 
was thereby diminishing the patronage of himself 
:f':\ Y and his colleagues, and incurring the resentment of 
^ affected by the arrangements, as 

^ ^ their long train of friends and connec- 

tions. 


The second article of the treaty, after reciting that 
great distress had arisen to the vizier from the mill- 
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tary power and dominion assumed by tbe jagheerdars, 
provided that tbe vizier should be at liberty to re-* 
sume such jaghires as be might find necessary, with 
a reserve that, in all cases where the Company was 
guarantee, the amount of the net collection shouldji 
on the resumption of the lands, be paid in ready 
money to tbo dispossessed jagheerdar, through the 
British resident. 

The third article related to Fyzoola Khan. This 
was the chief whose protracted resistance had for 
some time deferred the final termination of the Ro- 
billa, war.* More fortunate than some- of his com- 
panions in arms, he obtained by treaty the grant 
of certain districts of considerable value, binding 
himself, in' return, to retain in his service not more 
than five thousand troops, and in time of war to 
assist the vizier with two or three thousand, accord- 
ing to his ability. To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
was very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, and he finally succeeded. On 
the breaking out of the French war, the English 
sought assistance from Fyzoola Khan. Some was 
afforded, but not enough to meet their necessities 
or vivishes, and the vizier was requested to demand 
ficbbt^Syzobla Khan the aid of five thousand hbrsb. 
ffhe ansiwer of the chief was to the effect that his 
force consisted Of only two thousand horse and three 
thousand foot ; that the former were at the service 
of the Biitish government, and that part of them 
were actually so ‘ employed ; but that the three 
* See page 47. 


CHAP, XH. 
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CHAP; xii. thousand foot were wanted at home, and that with- 
out them the colloctions could not be made. The 
governor-general thought lit to regard this answer as 
evasive, and, with the concurrenee of his eounoil, 
directed th^ British resident at Lucknow to demand 
throe thousand horse from Fyzoola Khan. 'The 
demand was made and refused ; but the refilsal 
was softened by an offer to furnish two thousand 
horse and one thousand foot; an offer which, the 
instructions of the British negotiator did not permit 
him to accept. The vizier, therefore, proposed the 
resumption of the jaghire of Fyzoola Khan; and the 
third article of the treaty of Chunarghur declared 
that the chief had, by his breach of treaty, forfeited 
the protection of the English: a declaration fol- 
lowed by a provision permitting the vizier, when 
time should suit,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
the chief its value as recognized by the treaty, after 
deducting the charges of the troops which he stood 
“ engaged to famish by treaty,” the amoimt of 
which was to be paid to the Company. 

It is' impossible to characterize these proceedings 
otherwise than as grossly iniquitous. Fyzoola Khan 
was bound to furnish to the vizier “ two or three 
thousand men, according to his ability,” but nothing 
was stipulated as to the description of men. When 
aid is required, five thousand, instead of two or 
three, arc demanded, and these cavalry, although 
the treaty does not give the right of insisting that a 
single man shall be mounted. The demand is then 
reduced, so as to bring it, with respect to number, 
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'Within the letter of the treaty .; hiit the “ ability” of chap, xii 
S’yzoola Khan is assumed at the highest, pointy and 
three thousand.men are called for. They are offered; 
hut it is. still insisted that the -whole shall he cavalry, 
and Df oh the ahieftain’s refusal to ooinply; it it sO- 
lemiidy declared that .the treaty has been broken; that 
the iguMm^e c^f th®! British government has been 
h*ithdra-wn, and that the vizier may possess himself 
of his vassal’s lands whenever it shall suit his conve- 
hlwe. It is trae, that it was alleged that Fyzoola 
Khan kept more troops than were allowed by the 
treaty, and that some deception had been practised 
as’ to the value of his jaghira ’Neither of these 
ehaitges^is improibabte'l bht it #asnpon MS asshmefl 
failure to furnish the military aid sti])nlat(!d by the 
treaty that sentence of deposition was passed upon 
him,-, ■',/ -■ ^ ■ 

•' It cannot but he desirable to become acquainted 
with the precise views of the governor-general in the 
course pursued towards Fyzoola Khan. Happily he 
has explained them in a document which acoomipa- 
nied the treaty of Chunarghur; when transmitted to 
Ms ooMeagues. His comment on the article relatihg . 
frh fyzoola Khan commences thus The Cortdti#; 
of Fyzoola Klian in refusing tho aid deinandeil, 
tliough not an absolute hreacli of treaty, uus eva- 
sive and mioaiidid.” The article to which Hastings 
was adverting assumes abroach of treaty on tliopart 
of Fyzoola Khan, and visits it with punishment. 

The man who suhseinhed •this article on the part of 
the British government says, that there was no ah- 
VOD. II. Y 
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CHAP. 3q:i. solut© breach, of treaty. According to the private 
opinion of the governor-general, which was quite at 
variance with his public opinion, the chief fault of 
Fyzoola Khan was want of candour. Well was it 
for Hastings that this offence was not always pun- 
ished with loss of office ; had such been the rule, his 
name would scai'coly have found a place in the his-i 
tory of British India. Having determined the of- 
fence of Fyaoola Khan, the governor-general pro- 
ceeds to misrepresent the conditions of the treaty 
with which it was connected. “ The demand,” says 
ho, “ was made for five thousand cavalry. The en- 
gagement in the treaty is, literally, for five thousand 
horse and foot.” This assertion is untrue. Pyzoola 
Khan was restrained by treaty from Looping in his 
service more than five thousand men; but the 
amount of his assistance to the vizier, as already 
stated, was to be “ two or three thousand men, ac- 
cording to his ability.” The governor-general prOT 
oeeds to observe, that the British government wore 
in great want of cavalry, and in no want of infantry, 
and complains that “ so scrupulous an attention to 
literal expression, when a more liberal interpretation 
would have been highly useful and acceptable to us, 
strongly marks his unfriendly disposition, though it 
may not impeach his fidelity;” — an extraordinary 
‘ remark, hut less extraordinary than that with which 
ttie governor-general closes the subject. “ I am of 
opinion that neither the vizier’s nor the Company’s 
interests would be iiromoted by depriving Fyzoola 
Klian qf his independency, and I h^ivq, therefore, 
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reserved the execution of the agreement to anindo'.- chap. xii. 
finite term, and our government may always inter- 
fere to i^revent any ill effect from it !” It is thus 
attested by Hastings himself, that he not only 
pledged the British government to the recognition 
of an alleged fact — ^that Fyzoola Khan had broken 
the treaty with the vizier; while he privately avowed 
his conviction that the allegation was false, but that 
he solemnly engaged, on the part of that govern- 
ment, that one of its allies should be permitted to 
do that which Hastings did not think ought to be 
done, and which, in the very act of conceding, he 
had taken precautions to prevent ! Volumes of ela- 
borate disquisition could not reveal the character of 
Hastings ^lo completely os the few sentences of com- 
ment on the third article of the treaty of Chunar- 
ghur, which he has left for the information of pos- 
terity. It is for this reason that the transactions 
in which Fyzoola Khan V?as concerned have been 
dwelt upon at some length. Neither in themselves, 
nor in their results, are they of any importance ; but 
as illustrating the character and the policy of one 
who acted so conspicuous a part on the stage of In- 
dian politics as did Hastings, they acquire an inci- 
dental value which gives them a title to bd resched 
from oblivion. Hastings, always vehement in up- 
holding the wisdom and virtue of his own acts, 
could not rouse the zeal of self-laudation to the 
pitch of defending his oonduot with regard to Fy- 
zoola Khan. He attributed it to the hurry and 
dgita,tion consequent on his situation at Chunarghm*, 

y 2 
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CHAT, xn, but it would be doing injustice to Hastings’s calm in- 
trepidity to accoj)t the excuse. Banger noYer de- 
prived Warren Hastings of self-command ; and, as 
at the very moment when he was pretending to gra- 
tify the vizier by surrendering to him the territories 
of Pyzoola Khan he provided for defeating the ob- 
jeetj it is clear that neither liis usual coolness nor 
his usual craftiness had deserted liim. Hastings at 
Chunarghur was till that he had over been olsewhcro 
— the crooked and reckless politician, but tho calm 
and dauntless man. In quitting this subject it is 
only necessary to state, that Pyzoola Khan was not 
dispossessed of his dominions — that his military ser- 
vice was ultimately commuted for a pecuniary pay- 
ment, on which occasion Hastings gave a true ver- 
sion of the treaty between the vizier and his depen- 
dant, and represented the great advantages of thus 
getting rid of “an article of a treaty, which was 
of silch a tenour and so loosely worded, that the 
vizier could never have derived any real advantage 
from it.” 

The fourth article of the new treaty with the 
vizier related to the withdrawal of the British resi- 
dent from Furruckabad, and requires no notice here. 
All these articles were suggested by the vizier, and 
conceded for his gratification. In return, the go- 
vernor-general demanded nothing, but oiFered to 
the vizier abundance of good advice vdith respect to 
the reduction of unnecessary expense, and the regu- 
lar and orderly management of his finances, to 
which tho prince engaged to attend. " 
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The second article of the treaty, that which re- chap. xii. 
lated to the general resumption of jaghires, was the 
most important in its consequences. Among those 
affected by it were two females of high rank — one 
the mother of the reigning prince, the other his 
grandmother. These ladies were endowed witff 
jaghires for their maintenance, which were now 
doomed to confiscation ; thus leaving them depen- 
dant for their fixture sujxport on the good pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the power and inclination of the 
British government to compel him to perform his 
engagements. The begums knew the character of 
their miserable relative too well to place any confi- 
dence in him, and the recent conduct of the gover- 
nor-geheral was not such as could lead them to en- 
tertain much respect for English faith. 

In addition to the jaghires with which they wore 
endowed, the begums possessed considerable trea- 
sure. The vizier had long coveted the possession of 
this ; and Hastings, feeling that nothing could be 
more convenient to the finances of the British go- 
vernment than a transfer, to the vizier, of wealth 
which would immediately undergo a second transfer 
to the treasury of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strennohsly recommended the execution of tlfe vi- 
zier’s long-cherished wish. It is true that to the 
younger hegum the good faith of the British go- 
vernment had been pledged for the protection of her 
property. In consideration of sums amounting to 
more than six hundred thousand pounds, advanced 
by her to meet the exigencies of her son, the Com- 
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CHAP. XII- pany had solemnly guaranteed to her the and 
entire enjoyment of her estates, effects, and jag- 
hires. Subsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to seek the protection of the British 
government against their relation, and Its interference 
was afforded in a manner which evinced a just ap- 
preciation of the respective positions of all the par- 
ties concerned. In favour of the older begum, who 
had no claim of right upon the Company’s govern- 
ment, the resident at Oude was directed simply to 
remonstrate. With regard to the younger begum, 
whose property that government had bound itself to 
defend, a higher tone was assumed. The resident 
was directed to afford her support in all the rights 
she possessed in virtue of the treaty concluded be- 
tween her and her son, under the guarantee of the 
Company. Notwithstanding this treaty— notwith- 
standing the subsequent formal recognition of its 
binding force, Hastings had, by an equally solemn 
instrument, consented to the deprivation of the be- 
gum of her jaghire, and to the confiscation of her 
moveable property. It was necessary to find reasons 
for the Spoliation. The two Tolldrrfng are those 
assigned by Hastings and his friends : — First, that 
the wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to the reigning prince ; that it had either been im- 
properly alienated from him by his father and prede- 
cessor, or fraudulently appropriated by his mother, 
and that her retention of it was at variance with the 
Mahometan law. Secondly, that both the begums 
were actuated by feelings of hostility to the British 
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govewp-ent ; that they had encouraged the rebellion chap. xil. 
of Cheyt Singh, and had excited disturbances in 
other places. The first of these reasons is not yery 
formidable. If the begum had really no right to the 
wealth which she possessed, how came the British 
government to recognize the existence of hor riglit, 
and formally engage to defend it ? The objection, 
if valid, came too late. The governor-general and 
council were precluded by their own acts from 
talcing advantage of it. 

The second head of justification — the charge of 
hostility to the English — rests on a vast mass of do- 
cumentary testimony, the analysis of which would 
fatigue without enlightening the reader. It must 
suffice to observe, that it consists of hearsay cri- 
dence of the loosest and most unsatisfactory cha- 
racter, scarcely meriting any sort of notice, and cer- 
tainly far from sufficient to justify such a measure as 
the plunder of two women of high rank of all that , • 
they possessed. An extraordinary effort was made 
to give importance to this evidence by the mode in 
which it was taken. It consisted of a vast number 
of affidavits, which were sworn before the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta and the 
judge of the S udder Dewanny Adawlut. It will be 
recollected that the two titles do not designate two 
persons.: Sir Elijah Impey, charged with the admi- 
nistration of justice in two courts subsisting under 
two different authorities, found time, notwithstand- 
ing, to exercise magisterial functions which do not 
appear to have devolved upon him in virtue of 
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CHAP. XII. his connection with either. His stoimy qpntests 
with the governor-general lulled into the most 
soothing calm, he was now ready to lacquey the 
heels of the same governor-general, for no higher 
purpose than that of hearing affidavits sworn at a 
place where this leviathan of judicial dignity could 
not, either as a King’s or Company’s judge, pre- 
tend to any jurisdiction. The plan originated with 
the chief justice himself. Hastings was preparing a 
narrative to vindicate his own conduct in relation to 
Benares and Oude. Tenderness for the reputation 
of the governor-general induced the learned judge 
to suggest, with more zeal than .politeness, that the 
people of England would not believe Hastings on 
his own word, and that it would bo advisable to 
support his statement by affidavits. The governor- 
general thereupon inquired whether Sir Elijah Im- 
pey would receive the necessary affidavits, and the 
ever-raady judge promptly complied. The resident 
and his assistant appear generally to have procui’ed 
the depositions, the chief justice swore the party 
offering them, and thus was this remaidcable body of 
evidence collected.* 

The execution of the design which Hastings had 
thus prepared to justify was, however, more tardy 
than he had either wished or expected. From timi- 
dity, or some other cause, the vizier was slow in car- 
rying out the views which he appeared to entertain 
in common with the governor-general. On the part 
of the begums there was neither timidity nor vaoil- 
* Minutes of Evidence on (die Tiial of Hastings, voL i. 
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lation, They remonstx’ated against the impending chap. xir. 
alienation of their property. They prepared to fol- 
low up remonstrance by resistance, and so foi-mi- 
dable did their preparations appeal- to the British 
resident, that he requested a regiment of sepoys to 
support tho vizier’s oiBcers. It is here necossai-y to 
observe, that Mr. Bristow, who had been reluctantly 
re-appointed to the office of resident at Oude, in 
consequence of the compact with Francis, had been 
again removed, and his place supplied by Hastings’s 
attached follower, Mr. Middleton. This was in open 
disregard of the orders of the Court of Directoi-s ; 
but such acts on ihe part of the govemor-igeneral 
had become so frequent, that they scarcely call for 
notice, except where it is necessary to enable the 
reader properly to imclerstand the eVents presented 
to hini. 

The governor-general, resolved that the designs of 
the vizier should not miscarry for want of a sufficient 
force, proposed to answer the call of Mr. Middleton 
with an extraordinary degree of liberality. Instead 
of one regiment, he directed the march of four, 
with a field train ; but the resident was apprehen- 
sive that the approach of so numerous a force would 
be disagreeable to the vizier, and on his suggestibn 
its march was countermanded.. In the mean time 
Mr. Middleton applied himself to quicken the flick- 
ering energy of the vizier, and at. length obtained his 
authority to seize the kellah at Fyzabad, in which the 
younger begum resided. This was effected without 
bloodshed by a regiment of British sepoys, supported 
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CHAP. XII. by a portion of the vizier’s troops ; the force which 
had been collected for the defence of the dwelling 
retiring, and drawing up in afront of another house 
belonging to the elder begum, to which iihe yonpger 
lady had previously withdrawn. The vizier there- 
upon issued an order, requiring all aimed men, ex- 
cept his own troops,* to depart beyond the precincts 
of the town, under pain of being attacked. Some 
delay took place in yielding obedience to the order; 
but the two principal eunuchs attached to the esta- 
blishment of the younger begum surrendering them- 
selves, the town was soon evacuated by thou armed 
followers. After an interval of a few days, an arrange- 
ment was made, the begum undertaking to surren- 
der all the treasure which had belonged to the for- 
mer vizier, 

The process of surrender commenced, but pro- 
ceeded with a tardiness proportioned to the repug- 
nance with which it was undertaken. To quicken 
its progress, the two confidential advisers of the 
begum were put in irons and restrained frpm, foedi 
To relieve themselves, these persons entered into am 
engagement for the payment of a large sum ; but, in 
fulfilling its terras, the usual proportion of oriental 
delay and evasion was not wanting. After various 
attempts to extort iiayment by appeals to the fears 
of the prisoners, they were removed to Lucknow. 

, * Tfie English troops were of course excepted from the opera- 

tion of this order ; but this is not stated in the authority on which 
this part of the narrative rests : a letter of Mr. Middleton, 13th 
January, l782t reporting the events to the governor-general. 
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The, follo'wing letter was addressed to the officer of chap, xii, 
the guard there by Mr. J ohnson, the acting resident. 

“ The Nabob haring deteimined to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, 
this is to desire that his officers, when they shall 
come, may have free access to the prisoners, and be 
permitted to do with them as they shall see proper ; 
only taking care that they leave them always under 
your charge.” It is not clear whether the infliction 
of direct torture were actually intended, or whether 
this letter was only a new expedient to work upon 
the fear of the miserable prisoners, in the expecta- 
tion of drawing forth a little more money. There 
is no proof that the order was ever acted upon, and 
as the prisoners do not appear to have complained 
of any severities excedfcg those that they had pre- 
viously suflFered, the presumption is, that imprison- 
ment, fetters, and deprivation of food, constituted 
the sura of their sufferings. Still it is lamentable 
to find the name of a servant of the British govern- 
ment attached to a letter, avowedly sanctioning the 
use of torture, as the means of extorting money. 

Nor can it even be denied that, to a certain extent, 
the practice had been previously employed, and 
without resorting to the vizier’s authority as a screen. 

The irons fixed on the Limbs of the prisoners were 
not imposed for the purpose of security, but because 
it was judged that the pain and inconvenience pro- 
duced by them would render the wearers anxious to 
purchase ease by the surrender of treasure, and it 
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CHAP, xii» caimot be even pretended that the withholding of 
food cotild have any other object. 

While the begums’ servants were trembling in 
captivity at LncknoWi the palace of the begums at 
Fyaabad was bloahaded. Bnt these violent mea- 
sures being found at last to fail of producing any 
adequate effect, the begums wore relieved from the 
presence of their besiegers, and their long suffering 
servants set at liberty. 

The joy of the latter at their deliverance is repre- 
sented as being deeply affecting ; weak, timid, and 
considerably advanced in years, those persons wore 
little calculated to meet the trials to which they 
were exposed. It seems impossible to exempt 
those to whom they owe their sufferings from the 
charge of craelty, or to deny that the series of trans- 
actions, of which those sufferings form part, present 
a very discreditable passage in the history of tho 
connection of England and India. The precise share 
of the discredit which is due to the governoi“gen®Tal 
has been questioned ; but it would be diffieult? to 
exonerate him from any portion of it. To the Seizurp 
of the jaghire which had been guaranteed to tbe 
younger begum by tbo British government he gave 
bis deliberate assent. The seiziu'e of the treasures 
seems to have been an after-thought, and it was 
suggested by the vizier that it should bo regarded as 
a substitute for the intended confiscation of tbe 
jaghires, Hastings entirely approved of the design 
of appropriating tbo hoarded wealth of the begumS, 
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but not as a ransom for their lands. He insisted chap. xh. 
that both should be taken, and, with some reluc- 
tance, the Yizier yielded. Hastings, it must be 
added, expressed great disapprobation of the conduct 
of the resident, Mr. Middleton; but it was not on 
account of his rigour, but of his moderation. He 
was too slow in fulfilling the orders of the governor- 
general to place the begums entirely at the mercy 
of the vizier. Such was the language of Hastings ; 
such were his views with regard to the parties against 
whom the proceedings were mainly directed. The 
cruelties inflicted upon the unhappy servants of the 
begums am not attributable to any positive orders 
of Hastings, but he was apprized of them shortly 
after they commencedj and it does not appear that 
he even expressed any disapprobation of them. He 
was resolved that money should be obtained, and he 
was never scrupulous as to the means by which an 
object upon which his mind was fixed was to bo 
achieved, 

His situation has been urged in his defence, and 
his situation was undoubtedly difficult and perilous. 

With an exhausted treasury, he had to find the 
mehns of carrying on expensive wars. But if Has- 
tings might dispossess the begums of their property 
mbrely because he wanted it, he might have taken 
the same course with regard to any other parties, 
and those ladies were unfortunate in being the most 
convenient objects of plunder. Hastings, however, 
contended that the penalties inflicted upon the 
begums were just, and if so, he requires not the plea 
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CHAP. XII. of necessity. If, on the other hand, the begums 
were treated with injustice, the necessities of the 
governor-general cannot alter the character of the 
acts which he sanctioned and enforced. A state, 
like an individual, must supply its necessities by 
honest means. 

With states, indeed, as well as with individuals, 
want is often the incentive to crime. Various in- 
stances of this ate to be found in the early history 
of British dominion in India. J affier Ali Khan was 
dethroned, and Meet Cossim elevated to his place, 
because the Briti,sh treasury was empty. Hastings 
engaged in the Rohilla war from a similar motive, 
and the spoliation of the begums can claim no more 
respectable origin. Such acts are incapable of solid 
defence, and their moral deformity is so striking as 
scarcely to need exposure. The plea of necessity 
is that of the sturdy mendicant or the vagrant 
freebooter, and it is disgraceful to rulers, professing 
to govern in the spirit of justice and civilization, to 
have recourse to it. The story of errors and 
cunning of those who have thus sacrificed to 
apparent expediency is not without valme,- as a warn- 
ing to those who occupy similar high stations and 
are subject to the like responsibilities. It suggests 
the importance of a careful improvement of the 
resources of the countries which they govern, and a 
careful administration of their finances, in order to 
a^v^ert that pressure of necessity under which the 
honojwE, of public men has so often been lost, and 
that of ! their ppunfery impaired. Nor is this the only 


i 
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lesson afforded : tlie unanimous judgment of honost chap. xii. 
and impartial men has stamped with reprobation the 
more than equivocal acts by which Hastings and 
others have, at various times, sought to relieve the 
distresses of the state which they governed. Such 
will bo the lot of those, if any should unhappily be 
found, who shall follow their example. They will 
purchase present ease at the price of permanent 
disgrace. This is to be remembered, when necessity 
calls for extraordinary measures to meet it. No 
management can command unvarying financial pros- 
perity; no wisdom of administration can ensure 
exemption from reverses. Misfortune may overtake 
the most prudent rulers and frustrate the most 
judicious plans. At such moments, when the ques- 
tion arises, what is to be done to relieve the presence 
of distress? self-respect, if all other motives be 
wanting, should suggest the answer — any tiring 
within the limits of justice and honour — ^nothing 
beyond them. 

The meeting of Hastings and the vizier at Chu- 
narghui took place in September, 1781. The rest 
of the year was consumed in endeavouring to force 
the courage pf the vizier to the point necessary £op 
executing the views^ of the governor-general. The 
first part of the year 1782 was occupied in the vio- a.d. 1782 . 
lent proceedings for obtaining possession of the wealth 
of the begums, which have been related. Violent 
as they were, they appeared to the governor-general 
too tame; and his displeasure on this occasion, as 
has already been noticed, was intimated in no cqui- 
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CHAP. xii. vocal teiTOS to the resident, Mr. Middleton. At last, 
this long-patronized favourite of Hastings relin- 
quished the office in which Hastings had pertina- 
ciously maintained him, and his place was supplied 
by Mr. Bristow, a man towards whom the governor- 
general had always manifested the most bitter hosti*' 
lity, and in whom he had repeatedly declared ho 
could place no confidence. Two years before this 
cxtraordinaiy appointment took place, Hastings had 
thus exjiressed himself in a private letter “ The 
wretch, Bristow, is gone to Lucknow. If he at- 
tempts to do mischief there, I will recal him. For 
God’s sake, help to rid me of so unworthy an anta- 
gonist, and to gain me the privilege of employing 
my own instruments, if the future salvation of the 
Company is to be left to my cai'e. I will not em- 
ploy Bristow, though my life should bo the forfeit of 
my refusal.”** He did, however, at no great dis- 
tance of time, employ the man whom he had stigma- 
tized as “ a wretch,” and at the very place where he 
had expressed an apprehension that he might do 
mischief; this too, although there was a^pardntfy ho 
prospect of his life being endwgm^ed by refusal. To 
unravel the mystery which hangS over this appoint- 
ment would be difficult, if not impossible, and the 
subject is of so little public interest, that the result, 
if attainable, would not repay the necessary labour. 
Hastings appears to have ascribed the appointment to 

igee Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 836. It is 
not hated to whom this letter was addressed, but it may be pre- 
sumed that it Was to Mr, Sttllvan. 
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a desire to gratify one of his colleagues in council,'* chap. xo. 
but his habitual dissimulation renders this doubtful. 

One point, at least, is clear ; it would argue little ac- 
quaintance with the character of Hastings to suppose 
that he was influenced by the opinion of the Court 
of Directors in favour of Mr. Bristow. To whatever 
his conduct might be owing, it was certainly not to 
this. 

As might be expected, Mr. Bristow gave no 
gi'eater satisfaction tlian his predecessor, and a few 
months after his appointment the governor-general 
proposed his recal. The proposal was rejected by 
his colleagues, and Mr, Bristow was permitted to 
retain his office a little longer .f Hastings, however, 

* See Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 133. 

t The council at this time consisted of the governor-general, Mr. 

Wheler, Mrj Maepherson, formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot 
(whose rise to high station in the Company’s service will hereafter 
be adverted to), and Mr. Stables, previously, like Mr. Wheler, a 
director. Hastings was much annoyed by their opposition, and 
had they possessed the energy of Clavering, Monson, and Francis, 
a repetition of the stormy scenes of former days might have taken 
place. Hastings, in one of his letters to his agent in England, 

Major Scott, draws the characters of his coUeagues in a manner 
which, if not implicitly to be trusted, nevertheless deserves to be 
quoted as pourtraying his own feelings towards them. Hastings 
says, “ You will wonder that all my council should oppose me 
so do I. But the fact is this ; Maepherson and Stables have 
intimidated Wheler, whom they hate, and he them, most cordially. 

Maepherson, who is himself all sweetness, attaches himself ever- 
lastingly to Stables, blows him up into a continual tumour, which 
he takes care to prevent from subsiding : and Stables, from no 
other cause that I know, opposes me with a rancour so uncom- 
mon, that it extends even to his own friends, if my wishes chance 
to precede his own in any proposal to serve them. In council he 
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CHAP. XII. never yielded a purpose, if it were possible to cai-ry 
it ; if foiled in one attempt, he had recourse to ano- 
ther, diifering somewhat in character or in the means 
of making it. He now proposed the abolition of the 
British residency at Oude, and the restoration of power 
to the native authorities. This proposal was discussed 

sits sulicy and silent, waiting to declare his opinion when mine is 
recorded; or if he spealcs, it is to ask questions of cavil, or to con- 
tradict, in language not very guarded, and with atone of insolence 
which I should ill hear from an equal, and which often throws me 
off the guard of my prudence j for, my dear Scott, I have not that 
collected firmness of mind which I once possessed, and which gave 
me such a superiority in my contests with Clavering and his 
associates.” — Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol.iii. pages 121, 122. 
In another part of the same letter Hastings writes; ‘‘I stay most 
reluctantly on every account, for my hands are as effectually 
hound as they were in the year 1775, hut with this difference, that 
there is no lead substituted to mine.” — Ibid, page 129. In 
another letter to Major Scott, Hastings again gives flow to his 
sentiments of his colleagues. After assigning feai' of the inquiries 
and proceedings then in progress at home as one of the motives 
of their conduct, and stating that Mr. Wheler had confessed it, 
he says, ” As to the other two, they received an early hint from 
their friends not to attach themselves to a fallen interest, and 
they took the first occasion to prove that, if I was to be remoyed, 
their removal was not to follow as a necessary consequence of 
thejr connection with me, by opposing me On every occasion, on 
the most popular grounds, on the plea of Ocoriomy and obedience of 
orders, which they apply indiscriminately' fo every measure which 
I recommend, and Mr. Stables with a spirit of rancour which 
nothing can equal hut his ignorance. His Mend, with the 
moat imposing talents and an elegant and unceasing flow of 
words, knows as little of business as he does, and Mr. Wheler is 
really a man of business ; yet I cannot convince him of it, nor 
persuade him to trust to his own superiority. He hates them, 
and is implicitly guided by them, and so he always will be by 
those who command him, and possess at the same time a majority 
of voioea." — Ibid,, pages 145, 146. 
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by the members of council through several days, chap. xrr. 
towards the close of the year 1783, and Hastings a.d. irss. 
triumphed. Ho subsequently tendered his own 
services to proceed to Lucknow, and, though op- 
posed in council, he succeeded in cariying this 
point also. On the 17th February, he departed on a.d. 1784, 
his journey, and, passing through Benares, had an 
opportunity of witnessing the wretched state of the 
districts foimerly administered by Cheyt Singh. 

The manager first appointed to act for the rajah had 
been dismissed, because he did not make his pay- 
ments with punctuality. His successor, acting upon 
the principle that the sum fixed for the revenue 
must be collected, had subjected the inhabitants to 
terrible exactions, which, together with a long con- 
tinued drought, had reduced the country to devasta- 
tion. At Lucknow, where he arrived on the 27th 
March, the principal business of Hastings was to 
make arrangements for the payment of the vizier’s 
debt to the Company, but he also took the opportu- 
nity of restoring to the begums a portion of the 
jaghires of which they had recently been violently 
deprived. This act is more difficult to be accounted 
for than that by which the ladies were despoiled. 

It is true that the treatment of the begums had been 
severely animadverted upon at home, but Hastings 
was not in the habit of paying much attention to 
such circumstances ; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that, after denouncing the princesses as the inveterate 
enemies of the British government, watching for 
opportunities of undermining it and anxiously de- 

z 2 
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A D. 1784, 


siring its destruction, he now spoke of both ladies as 
being entirely in his interest, and expressed his 
belief that their influence with the vizier would be 
exercised beneficially for the country which he re- 
presented.* The reader who has followed the his- 
tory of Hastings to this period will, however, have 
become accustomed to these sudden changes, and 
have ceased to feel any surprise at them. On the 27th 
of August Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his 
way through Benares endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order, the country being almost without a 
government. He arrived in Calcutta early in No- 
vember, and in February following embarked for 
England. 

* See his letter to Mrs. Hastings (then in England) in vol, ii. 
of Gleig’s Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

By an act of parliament passed in the year 1779, 
the powers of the existing government of Bengal 
■wore continued for one year ;* by another act, passed 
in 1780, they were renewed for one year more. In 
1781 an act was passed, by which the right of 
the Company to their exclusive trade, and to the 
territorial possessions of India, was confirmed to 
them until the expiration of three years’ notice to be 
given by parliament after the 1st of March, 1791^. , 
In the same session an act was passed to remedy the 
abuses of the Supreme Court, f This session also 
produced the appointment of a select and a secret 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian af- 
fairs, the one proposed by the opposition, the other 
by the minister. Each committee made numerous 
aud voluminous reports. 

India, indeed, oontiUued to occupy, in an unusual 
degree, fhe attention of parliament. In May, 1782, 
a resolution, condemnatory of the conduct of Hast- 
ings, was voted by the^House of Commons, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to reoal him. In the 
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A.i>. im. 


* As noticed at page 129. 


-j- See note on page 148. 
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CHAP. xni. general court Hastings was more fortunate, a consi- 
derable majority declaring against his recal. 

Other resolutions subsequently passed the House 
of Commons, affecting various persons, and among 
them the King’s chief justice, the Company’s chief 
judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and the 
goveimor-genoral’s taker of affidavits, Sir Elijah Im- 
pey. The House addressed the Crown, praying for 
his recal, and an order to that effect was transmitted. 
Impeachment was threatened, but not carried into 
effect. 

A period was approaching when the excitement 
previously existing on Indian affairs, great as it had 
been, was to be increased. The ministry of Lord 
North had fallen early in the year 1782, The feeble 
and short-lived administrations of the Marquis of 
Rockingham and Earl of Shelburne followed in suc- 
cession, The latter was destroyed by the force of the 
united parties of Mr. Fox and Lord North, whose 
triumph introduced a cabinet famous in the histoiy of 
British party as the coalition ministry. The two sec- 
tions of which this ministry was composed had been 
long engaged in detennined hostility to each other. 
The habitual urbanity of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of his 
opponents, but the violence of their language to- 
wards him had been unmeasured : yet they were 
now his allies — a common d^ire to stoixa the seat 
of power having brought together men whose dif- 
ferences appeared irreconcilable. They had suc- 
ceeded ; the seals of office were theirsj but not the 
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confidence of the Crown, nor the good-will of the chap. xni. 
people. By the King they were hated. Mr. Fox 
and his party he had long disliked, and his late fa- 
vourite, Lord North, by his union with that party, 
had lost for ever the confidence of his Majesty, 
which he had before so largely enjoyed. With 
the people the new ministry was eminently unpopu- 
lar, the monstrous sacrifice of principle which had 
been made for its formation having disgusted honest 
and consistent men of all parties. Still the minis- 
try was strong ; it had the support of a vast majo- 
rity of the great and powerful families of the coun- 
try, ' and on this ground it hoped to defy the united 
hostility of King and people. 

At this time every man could declaim on the mis- 
government of India, and every man was prepared 
with a remedy ; it would have been strange, there- 
fore, if a ministry, so bold and, in their own belief, 
so strong, should have shrunk from the task of re- 
forming Indian affairs. The coalition ministry en- 
tered office in April, 1783. On the 1 8th of Novem- a. d. iisa. 
her following, Mr. Fox, one of the secretaries of 
state, moved for leave to bring in a bill “ for the 
better government of our territorial possessions and 
dependencies in India.” Having prepared the way, 
by attacking the East-India Company and all per- 
sons connected with it, Mr. Fox proceeded to ex- 
pound the plan which himself and his colleagues had 
prepared fox its aimihilation. All power, commer- 
cial as well as political, was to ho taken from the 
Company and transferred to two boards: one to 
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CHAP. xiii. consist of seven persons, to hold office for a term of 
years, under whose control the whole goverament 
of India was to be placed ; the other to bo com- 
posed of a lai'gor number of persons to be called 
assistants, who were to manage the commercial 
business, but subject to the control of the chief 
board of seven. The members of these boards wore 
to bo appointed in the first instance by parliament 
— that is, they were to bo appointed by the coalition 
ministry. Subsequently, vacancies in the supremo 
board were to be suijplied by appointment of 
the King; in the inferior, by election by the pro- 
prietors of East-India stock. These regulations 
exposed the objects of the contrivers of the plan, and 
proved them to have been power and patronage. 
The members of the supreme board, it has been seen, 
were to be nominated by the minister, cither in par- 
liament or in the closet. > The members of the 
inferior board were, after the first appointments, to 
be elected by the proprietors of East-India stock. 
Why were the first appointments excepted ? There 
can be but one answer. Because the ministry 
wanted the power of providing for Some hungi'y 
dependents. The whole patronage of India, too, was, 
directly or indirectly, transferred to the ministry; 
It was to bo exercised by seven persons, nominated 
in the fiu’st instance by a parliament in which the 
vpice of the minister was predominant, and subse-r 
qubntly by the minister for the time being, in the 
name of the King. It was to be transferred from a 
quarter wherp it cptild rarely, if ever, ,hAnsed for po-; 
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litical purposes, to hands by which it would never be 
employed for any other purpose. From one section 
of the cabinet, this perhaps might have been ex- 
pected. Lord North and his friends had been 
charged, whether justly or unjustly, by their former 
opponents and present colleagues, with a disposition 
to favour arbitrary principles ; but how was the plan 
to be reconciled to the doctrines of the other section 
of the administration — of the men who had always 
professed to dread the extension of ministerial in- 
fluence, and who avowed a belief “ that the power of 
the Grown had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished?” — ^how could they support a project 
for adding a vast mass of the most desirable patro- 
nage to that afready possessed by the ministry, and 
thus increasing an infl,uence which they represented 
as threatening to overwhelm the liberties of the 
coimtry ? The answer is, when they indulged in de- 
nouncing the growing influence of the Crown or the 
ministry, they were out of office, and with no imme- 
diate prospect of dispensing that influence which they 
professed to abhor — they were now in office, and their 
new position was so agreeable, that they were anxious 
to retain it as long as possible. Mr. Powys, a county 
member ’W^ho took a conspicuous part in the debate, 
imagined the great leader of the popular section of 
the cabinet to expisess himself in this manner: “ I 
have now forced myself into a most exalted station ; 
the people, by whose means I reached it, begin, how- 
ever, to tlflnk less of me than before. But still I 
have great influence in the country. I have formed 
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CHAP. xm. connections with many of the first families in the 
kingdom— families of the highest rank and most 
distinguished character, who are all combined to 
support my administration. I have joined a party 
which I had driven two years ago from the helm of 
government, by my unremitted exertions for years 
together. But as my popularity is on the wane, 
I will make good use of my time : the whole 
Indies shall, for this reason, contribute to the 
splendour and permanence of my power. I will 
take advantage of the zenith of my power to 
build me a golden fortress in the midst of the land 
of promise. That fortress I will not only render 
impregnable, but ganison with a select number of 
picked friends and chosen adherents, on whose zeal 
and attachment I can safely roly^ — a fortress which 
no contingency shall be able to assail with success — 
which will neither yield to the call of the people 
nor the inclination of the sovereign.”* 


, * Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xxiii. page 1810. 
Among the passages most deserving notice in the debates arising 
on Fox's East-India Bill, some observations of Mr, Beaufoy may 
be referred to. tie said, “ Examine the effects which this system 
win have on the rights , of the Indii Company — examine the ef- 
fects it will have on the British constitution — you will find it 
embarrassed with difficulties without end — evils of uncommon 
magnitude rise upon the view. This bill avowedly abrogates the 
Company’s charter. Charters, Sir, are not like other laws, repeal- 
able at the wiU of the legislature; they are compacts, and cannot 
be justly cancelled without the consent of both the contracting 
parties. That parliament has a right to interfere in prescribing 
the' mode in which the Company’s territorial possessions shall be 
governed, no dortbt can be entertained ; for such interference im- 
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The ministry, however, relying on their numerical chap. xiii. 
strength, felt that they could dely alike general rea- 
soning and personal attack, for on every division they 
commanded a majority of about two to one ; and the 

plies no breach of the Company’s charter. But to subvert their 
constitution on the plea of an unproved and unreal necessity- 
unproved and unreal as applied to these obiects — to violate 
solemn compacts— to break through engagements, for the ob- 
servance of which the faith and honour of the nation have been 
pledged — the authority of parliament itself does not extend so 
far i for even the omnipotence of parliament is circumscribed by 
the eternal laws of justice. Is there a man who ventures to deny 
tliis maxim? One such man it seems there is. — ‘Away with 
their chartered rights,’ said the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 

Burke) ; ‘ you are not bound to observe them ;’ the great charter 
gives you ‘ authority to violate all other charters — the great 
charter gives you a right to do the extremity of wrong. Such 
is the spirit of this new system — such are the maxims by which 
its advocates recommend it to the house. But the sacred rights 
which charters give are not the only rights which this bill violates ; 
it has a wider aim, for its principle is levelled at aU the rights of 
property. The same power which appoints agents and stewards 
to the Company against their will, and makes them independent 
of their control, may equally appoint an agent and steward to the 
estate of every gentleman who hears me — may equally assign the 
management of his affairs, the collection of his rents, and their 
disposal when collected, to a person in whose appointment his 
will had no share, and' over whose actions he has no control. 

But the power which deprives him of the management and dis- 
ppsal of his property does, in effect, deprive liim of his property 
itself. This principle once established, what security have the 
other public companies of the kingdom ? What security has the 
Bank of England ? What Security has the South Sea Company ? 

What security have any of the public corporations ? What secu- 
rity have the national creditors, or indeed any individual, either 
for his public or his private rights f It would be folly in the ex- 
treme to suppose that this principle, once admitted, will operate 
only on the affairs of the East-India Company. Good prin- 
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CHAP. xin. bill being passed through all its stages in the Hotise 
of Commons, was finally transferred to the Lords. 

The East-India Company had petitioned the 
Commons against the bill, and been heard at its 
bar by counsel. The same course was taken in the 
upper house, though probably with but slender 
A. D. 1783. expectations of success. On the 15th December, 
Mr. Dallas, one of the Company’s counsel, having 
called some witnesses to establish the ease which ho 
Avas entrusted to support, requested that the house 
would indulge him by adjourning to the next day. 
This was opposed — especially by Earl Pitzwilliam, 
who was named in the bill as the first commissioner 
of the superior board. The Duke of Portland, the 
nominal head of the administration, followed, and 
adverted to an extraordinary rumour which had 
been circulated pretty generally, in which, he said, 
the name of the most sacred character in the king- 
dom had been aspersed, and the name of a noble 
lord, he hoped, abused. The Duke of Richmond 
spoke more distinctly, and read ft-om a ministerial 
newspaper an article announcing the prevalence of 
a report, that his Majesty had withdrawn his appro- 

ciples mmj sleep, lut bad ones never will. It is the curse 
of society, that tohen a bad principle is once established, bad men 
will always be found to give it full effect,” — Hansard, vol. xxiii. 
pages 1397, 1398. It is not unwortliy of remark, tkat these 
observations did not come from a member disposed to maintain 
existing things solely because they exist. Mr. Beaufoy’s opi- 
nions, were what in those times were denominated extreme 
and which would now be called ultra liberal. He was for many 
years the leading representative in parliament of the interests of 
the' Dissenters,' 
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bation from the East-India Bill, and his confidence chap. xiii. 
from those by whom it was framed, in consequence 
of an intervieu^ with Earl Temple, but treating the 
rumour as a fabrication. Earl Temple thereupon 
rose, and admitted that the King had honoured Mm 
with a conference, in which he had given certain 
advice. What that advice was he would not state ; 
but he was ready, he said, to tell their lordships 
what it was not — it was not friendly to the principle 
and object of the India Bill. After some further 
discussion, a motion to postpone the further hearing 
of evidence till the following day was carried. On 
that day the business was resumed, and on the day 
after, the motion that “ the bill be committed” was 
lost by a majority Of nineteen. This was the result 
of the interview of Earl Temple with the King, and 
of the ascertained fact that his Majesty disapproved 
of the bill. Many peers who had entrusted their 
proxies to ministers withdrew them, and the Prince 
of Wales, who two days before had voted with minis- 
tei’s on the question of adjournment, on this occa- 
sion absented himself from the house. The fate of 
the ministry, as well as the fate of the bill, was now 
sealed. They had still an overwhelming majority in 
the HOhse of Commons ; but, encouraged by the de- 
cision Of the upper house, the sovereign resolved to 
dismiss them. The mode in which this was effected 
was singularly expressive of the royal disapproba- 
tion. At twelve o’clock on the night of the 11th a.d. i783. 
of December, a messenger delivered to the two 
secretaries of state an order from the King, “ that 
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CHAP. XIII. they should deliver up the seals of their offices, and 
send them by the under secretaries, Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Ne23ean, as a personal interview would be disa- 
greeable to him.” The seals, as soon as delivered, 
were given to Earl Temple, who by letter announced 
to the remaining members of the cabinet their dis- 
mission from office. 

A now ministry was forthwith formed, of which 
Mr. William Pitt, then only twenty-three years of 
(ago, became the head ; but he found an intractable 
House of Commons, against whose opposition he for 
several weeks contended without effect. On the 
A.D. 1784 . 14th of January, 1784, ho moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for the better government and management 
of the affairs of the East-India Company. Its lead- 
ing provision was, “ that a board should be instituted, 
to be appointed by his Majesty, consisting of one of 
the principal .secretaries of state, the chancellor of 
the exchequer for the time being, and a certain 
number of the privy councillors,” to which board 
the despatches of the Company were to be sub- 
mitted for approval. The bill Was brought in, 
passed through the earlier stages, and then, on a 
division, lost. Mr, Fox immediately moved for leave 
to bring in a bill on the same subject, but no progress 
was made with it. The contest between the two 
parties found other matter of excitement, which 
kept the House of Commons in a perpetual heat till 
the 24th of March, when parliament was dissolved. 

In the new parliament the balance of parties was 
reversed, and the minister had a powerful majority. 
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Ou the 2nd July he introduced an India BiU, re- chap, xiil, 
sembling in its principal provisions that -which had a. d^84. 
been lost in the preceding session. It was opposed 
vehomently by the coalition party, but passed the 
House of Commons on the 28th July. It passed 
the Lords with far greater ease, and ultimately be- 
came law. As this act was the foundation of the 
present system of governing India, it may demand 
some degree of examination. 

// By the plan established in 1784, the patronage 1 
of India, the immediate management of its affairs, 
and the general right of originating all measures 
connected with them, remained -with the Company. 

But these functions were to be exercised under the 
observation of a board, composed of persons nomi- 
nated by the Crown, who were entitled to be fully \ 
informed of all matters connected with the political, 
military, and revenue affairs of India,. and whose , 
approbation was necessary to give effect to the mea- ' 
sures suggested by the authority of the Company. | 

In case of default by the Court of Directors, the j 
board might originate despatches ; and to provide | 
for circumstances where secrecy might be required, I 
the. Court were to appoint a secret committee, I 
thretigh which the secret instniotions of the board, I 
when such were necessary, might be forwarded to / 
the governments of India.;/^The power thus esta- 
blished was not^altogether new. By the act of 
1781, the Court of Directors were bound to deliver 
to one of the Secretaries of State, copies of all pro- 
posed despatches on civil and military affairs, and to 
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CHAP. xiii. obey the instructions of tlie Crown in reference there- 
to : nor is it unreasonable that government should 
havethe means of preventingpolitioal power exercised 
on behalf of the British Crown from being abused. 

It would perhaps be difficult to frame a plan for the 
government of distant possessions, which should 
possess greater advantages and fewer inconveniences 
than that under which the govonimont of India has 
now for sixty years been conducted. If the East- 
India Company were to exercise the powers of go- 
vernment unchecked, abuses, similar to those which 
formerly called for the interference of parliament, 
might again arise. The interposition of the great 
body of proprietors, instead of being, as it now is, 
a salutary and useful expression of public oi)inion, 
might become, as of old, an instrument for oirecting 
objects purely personal ; and the Company’s courts 
might again become the scone of furious contests, in 
which, though public principle might be pretended, 
none would be really involved, the matter in dispute 
being, in effect, whether one individual or another, 
or one or another knot of individuals, should be * 
enriched by the possession of lucrative office in 
India. That a great empire should flourish under 
such a system is manifestly impossible 5 and while it 
affords matter of gi'atification that the popular part of 
the constitution of the East-India Company has been 
preserved, it is not less so that it has been rendered 
iUoapa|)le of being used as an engine of mischief. 

• The evils of the old system of government were 
attegded by experience. Those which WoukT have 
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resulted from a change which should have annihi- chap, xiii. 

lated the powers of the Company, and transferred 

the entire administration of India to a goverruUont 

office, may readily be imagined. By dividing the 

irower between the responsible advisers of the Grown 

and a body totally miconnected with political party, 

both classes of evils are to a great extent avoided. 

The patronage of India, which all constitutional 
authorities have thought it would be dangerous to 
place with the Crown, is deposited in the liands of 
a body over whom the Crown and its ministers can 
exercise scarcely any influence. With those who, 
thus free from pohtical bias, administer this pa- 
tronage rests the povi^er also of communicating with 
the local governments, and of originating the orders 
and instructions transmitted for their guidance ; hut 
such orders requiring the approbation of a branch 
of the executive government of tho Crown to give 
them effect, nothing at variance with the rights of 
the sovereign, with the general interests of the em- 
pire, or with the general policy of the ministry for 
tho time being, can be carried into effect. Personal 
claims or complaints having to pass the ordeal nf 
4w0i in<juiries, conducted under two different arid 
Iridfeperiderit authorities, will be far more lih^y to 
be decided with justice than if they weg^e- subjected 
only tri Otte. The discussion called forth by such a 
system is another advantage 'which would he lost 
under any other differing from it essentially. The 
system might probably be -improved in some mi- 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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CHAP. XIII. nute points,* but the principle which is at its 
foundation is admirable. It has heon alleged that 
it is cumbersome and anomalous. All systems 
of check are to a certain extent cumbersome, 
hut we submit to this inconvenience for the sake 
of security. The other objection scarcely deserves 
refutation. Government is a practical matter, and, 
if its objects ho attained, it is of littlo importance 
■whether or not the machinery be regular and sym- 
metrical. 

Besides establishing the Board of Control, the 
East-India Act of Mr. Pitt sought to check corrup- 
tion in the servants of the East-India Company, by 
subjecting thorn to inquiry as to their fortunes, and 
by preparing for the trial of their offences a new 
tribunal. These provisions, however w'ell intended, 
are not entitled to any portion of the praise which 
is due to the main object of the act. Servants of 
the Company, returning from India, were required 
to deliver inventories of their property, and tiffs 
enactment was fortified by penalties of extreme 
severity. This part of the bill was repealed tiyo year’s 
afterwards. It ought never to liatje been passed : 
the inquisitorial proceedings which it sanctioned 
are utterly inconsistent with the habits of a free 

’*• As, for instance, in providing the means of formally and 
publicly recording the grounds of dilFerenoe between the Board 
and the Court of Directors when irreconcilable. An objection, not 
altogether unimportant, has been taken to the constitution of the 
Home Government of India, as involving »a divided responsibility, 
which obj,ectiop. would lose much of its force, if the Board of Com- 
missioners and the Court of Directors each acted under the convic- 
tion that their differences of opinion would come before the public. 
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country. Another unfortunate portion of the act chap, xin. 
was, the creation of a new tribunal for the trial 
of Indian delinquents, and the provision of new 
modes of procedure against such criminals. Three 
of the judges were to be members of this |xtraor- 
dinary tribunal ; tbe rest, seven in number, were to 
be members of the two houses of parliament, chosen 
by their fellow-members. The majority of the poiv 
sons, therefore, to whom it was proposed to commit 
the investigation and punishment of Indian crime 
would have been political partizans. Among the 
novelties introduced into the forms of proceeding, 
was the admission of evidence taken in India before 
a competent tribunal, the effect of which would 
have been to place the liberty, property, and charac- 
ter of accused persons at the mercy of witnesses, 
and those Indian witnesses, whom they would have 
no opportunity of subjecting to cross-examination. 

Burke, in speaking of this monstrous tribunal, might 
well exclaim, “ all that had yet been said of the judi- 
catee which was now established for the purpose of 
punishing the delinquencies committed in India fell 
short of its turpitude : it had no authority, example, 
similitude, or precedent, in the history of this conn-* 
hry,' except, perhaps, the Star Chamber of detest- 
able memory. That institution, which had made 
the hearts of the whole nation to quake and trem- 
ble, was composed of peers, privy councillors, and 
judges.”* It is remarliable that this tribunal, which 
occupies nineteen sections of the act by which it was 
* Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xxv. page 1279. 

2 A 2 
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CHAP. xni. established, and. which two years afterwards was the 
subject of laborious modification by another act, the 
provisions of which are yet imrepealed, has never, in 
a single instance, been resorted to. A court was 
prepared, before which Indian delinquency was to 
tremble^ but not a single criminal has over been 
ai’raigned at its bar ; and though the acts which pro- 
vide for its existence may long continue to slumber 
on the vStatute Booh, there is little probability that 
its terrors will ever be called forth. 

Pursuing the train of home affairs, we find the 
debts of the Nabob of Arcot occupying the atten- 
tion of the Court of Directors, the government 
Board of Commissionei-s, and the House of Com- 
mons. By the act of 1784, an inquiry into this 
subject had been required. The Court of Directors 
proceeded to carry into effect the intention of the 
act, and framed a despatch, addressed to the gover- 
nor and council of Madras^ requiring them to enter 
upon a full investigation, But the authority with 
which the court had to co-operate took a different 
view. The newly constituted Board of Coifimis- 

• sioners, at the head of which was Mr. Dundas, 
declared that no such inquiry as that proposed by 
the Court of Directors was necessary, and, dividing 
the alleged debts into three classes, they resolved 
that the account of the whole should be made up 
with interest, and that a portion of the revenues of 
the Carnatic should be annually set apart for the 

• liquidation. 

This was either- a lamentable error of judgment 
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or a culpable breach of duty. The clairus of the chap. xiii. 
alleged creditors of the Nabob of A root were sur- 
rounded by circumstances of the highest degree of 
suspicion. If ever there wore claims which called 
■for minute and searching inquiry, such were these. 

The course taken by the ministry upon this questiop 
tended to cast great discredit upon them, and to 
afford to the opposition favourable ground of attack. 

On the 28th February, 1785, Mr. Fox called the a.d. i 785 . 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject, 
and moved for the papers connected with the inquiry. 

The motion was lost, as were two similar motions in 
the House of Lords ; but opportunity was taken to 
impugn the motives of the ministry, and to adduce 
plausible reasons for believing that the decision was 
attributable to parliamentary influence. It will be 
recollected that a person named Paul Benfield was 
one of the chief creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, and 
that he represented several other creditors.* Much 
jugglery had been subsequently practised, and the 
name of Benfield had disappeared from the list of 
creditors, and been restored to it, as circumstances 
suited. At length, Benfield had procured himself 
to be elected to parliament, together (according to 
•Burkef) seven other persons, of like princi- 
ples' and views with himself. He soon afterwards 
departed for Madras, leaving as his representa- 
tive Mr. Richard Atkinson, a gentleman whom the 
ministry delighted to honour, on the ground, it was 
alleged and believed, of the pains which he had 

* See pages 200, 201. 

t Speech on Fox’s motion, 28lh February, 1785. 
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CHAP, xiii, taken to promote the return of members of parlia- 
" raent favourable to their interests. The defence of 
ministers was weak, but tiieir majority was large. 
The papers were refused, partly on the ground that 
the public interests might suffer from giving them 
publicity. It is not easy to suppose that ministers 
were influenced by this fear> for a bookseller had 
obtained a copy of the papers, and published them. 

In this instance it must bo admitted that the 
advantages of the revised system for administering 
the government of India were not fully realissed, 
and that the power of the board of commissioners 
was used to perpetrate a foul job. Yet even hero 
some advantage over the more simple system is ap- 
parent. The Court of Directors had the jiower of 
remonstrating against what they considered an act 
of gross injustice and improvidence, and they did 
remonstrate. Their resistance attracted the atten- 
tion of the party opposed to ministers in parliament, 
and though the evil was not redressed, it was 
exposed. 

The stage of Indian pohtics was now about, fo be 
Occupied by a drama of greater dignity, though, 
perhaps, of less importance* Dor several years, the 
administration of Hastings had been violently at- 
tacked in parliament, and nearly every party in the 
state had joined in condemning him. In a series of 
reports, of which Burke was the framer, his principal 
acts had been assailed with great talent and great 
Severity. Throats of further proceedings had been 
held out, and on fhe return of Hastings to England, 
Burke declared, that if the task were undertaken by 
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DO ODO else, he shoDld stand forth as the accuser of chap. Xiil. 
the Teturned goYernor-general. There can he little 
doubt that he was well disposed to execute the 
office which he thus undertook ; but there is reason 
to believe that his own ardour was not shared by 
some of liis parliamentary friends, without whose 
assistance *the attempt muU fail. The ministry, 
though some of the members were the pledged ac- 
cusers of Hastings, were notoriously indisposed to 
proceed against him ; and had Hastings been willing 
to accept the boon with which Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold and others wore content — ^had he been satisfied 
with retirement and impunity, it is possible, as the 
pledges of statesmen are soon forgotten, that he 
might have been permitted’ to sink undisturbed into 
obscurity. ' But Hastings was ambitious. He had 
come back, not to throw himself upon the forbear- 
ance of his foes, but to challenge honours and 
rewards. He Was aware that his enemies were nu- 
merous and, both from their abilities and political 
influence, powerful: but he knew also, that he 
was not without supporters ; some acting from prin- 
' ciple and feeling — some stimulated by the liberality 
with which he distributed his funds. In addition 
to this source of encouragement, he felt strong itt 
the consciousness that he deserved what he sought. 

Looking back to the many equivocal, and more than 
equivocal, act^ of his administration, this may appear 
strange, but it was undoubtedly the fact. Hastings’s 
extravagant self-esteem would not allow him to 
believe that he could do wrong, or at least that 
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CHAP. xiii. lie cotild err to any serious extent. The pronclest 
' pontiff that ever boasted the power of the keys 
had scarcely a higher opinion of his own infallibility 
than had Hasti^s. He expressed astonishment 
that acts, which all mankind condemned, should 
draw foifh reprobation — and his astonishment was 
not always affected. In some cases, there is no 
doubt that he really felt it: the acts were his- — 
therefore, they were right. Under the influonco of 
such feelings and hopes, Hastings was prepared to 
dare his opponents to the combat. It is not xm* 
likely that in this course he was influenced by the 
conviction that they would not have the courage to 
proceed, and he could not but feel that, if they dc- 
chned his challenge, they would leave him in posses- 
sion of the vantage-ground. 

Accordingly, at the commencement of the ses- 
A.n. i 78 fi, sion of 1786, Burke was reminded of his promise 
to proceed by Hastings’s agent, Major Scott— *who, 
the better to carry on the business of his prim 
cipal, had, in conformity with the precedent set by 
the Nabob of Arcot’s attornies, procured a .seat in 
parliament. If Burke and hiS fciendl^ were waver- 
ing, this determined their Oonrse, and on the 17th 
February the preliminary proceedings against Has- 
tings commenced, by a motion for papers relating 
to the presents and other monies privately received 
by- tlie late governor-general. In the speech by 
Whtohjthis matter was introduced, Burke announced 
hls irttention to proceed further ; and after advert- 
ing to, thh Ymious modes of efieoting his purpose, a 
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prosecution iri the ordinary courts of law, a bill of chap. xiir. 
pains and penalties, and an impeachment before 
the House of Lords, declared his preference for the 
last. It will be unnecessary to pursue in detail 
the steps taken by Hastings’s accusers. They con- 
tinued to collect and bring forward -various matters 
of charge till the 26th of April, when Major Scott a,d. 1786. 
presented a petition from Hastings, praying to be 
heard in his defence. Leave was granted, and on the 
1st May the accused party appeared at the bar of 
the house, where he commenced reading a paper 
of great length, which he concluded on the follow- 
ing day. 

Up to this period, and for some weeks afterwards, 
the influence of the ministry had been given to Hast- 
ings. On the 2nd June the House of Commons 
negatived a motion made in committee by Burke, 
on the conduct of Hastings, in relation to the Ro- 
hilla war, and Mr. Dundas, who a few years before 
had moved and carried a resolution condemnatory of 
that conduct, now voted in the majority. On the 
13th of the same montli Mr. Fox made a motion 
in committee, to the effect that there was ground for 
impeaching Hastings, in reference to his treatment 
of Cheyt Singh. By this time a revolution had tafen 
place in the sentiments of the ministry ; and Mr. 

Pitt, after a speech, in which be maintained that 
Cheyt Singh was a dependent of the British govern- 
ment, that he might reasonably be called upon for 
additional expenditure on extraordinary occasions, 
that the occasion on which Hastings desired assist- 
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CHAP. XIII. anco TPas sucli as to justify the demand, and that the 
amount required was not excessive, declared his 
intention to vote with the accusers of the governor- 
general, on the ground that the fine which he levied 
was exorbitant. The friends of Hastings were asto- 
nished at this sudden change in the minister’s views, 
which has never yet been adequately accounted for. 
It was now evident that, with ministers and ojipo- 
sition united against him, Hastings had nothing to 
hope from the House of Commons — that impeach- 
ment was inevitable, and that to the House of Lords 
he must look for the sentence which should finally 
deliver or condemn him. 

A.n. i? 87 . Of the session of 1787 the charges against Hast- 
ings constituted the main business. On the 3rd of 
April a committee was appointed to prosecute an 
impeachment at the bar of the House of Lords. 
It included the celebrated names of Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, and Windham. An attempt was made to 
introduce that of Hastings’s old enemy, Francis, hut 
it failed. , At a later period it was renewed by a 
motion of Mr. Fox for adding Mr. Francis* to the 
committee, which motion received the cordial sup- 
port of Mr. Francis himself, in a Speech of consider- 
able length ; but the House did not agi'ee with the 
mover and his independent supporter, and rejected 
the proposal by a large majority. The managers 
.consoled the disappointed candidate by a flattering 
letter, in which, notwithstanding his defeat, they re- 
quested that he would attend their meetings, and 
aid thetn by his infoimation and counsel. - < 
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On the 10th of May the House of Conmions pro- chap, xiii, 
ceedeci to the bar of the House of Peers, and Mr. 

Burke, in their name, formally impeached Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. Hastings was 
subsequently committed to the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at'^arms, from which he was discharged on 
finding bail, himself in £2,000, and two sureties in 
£1,000 each. There was little reason to believe 
that Hastings meditated escape; but if such an 
intention were apprehended, the amount of security 
required was ludicrously inadequate. 

The trial did not commence till the 13th of Fe- A. d. Hss. 
binary in the following year. The excitement was 
extraordinary, and Westminster Hall, which was 
fitted op for the occasion, was crowded by groups of 
fashionable persons of both sexes, as though to wit- 
ness a public spectacle. Two days were spent in 
reading the articles of impeachment and Hastings’s 
answer, an exercise from which it is to be pre- 
sumed the motley crowd of listeners derived but 
indifferent amusement, On the third day the great 
orator appeared, with all the advantage which the 
dry and tedious occupation of the preceding days 
could afford him. The duty assigned to Burke was 
to explain the grounds upon which the impeach^ 
merit had been undertaken, and give a general view 
of the charges against the prisoner ; an extensive 
field, no part of which the orator seemed willing to 
neglect. His speech was .continued through four 
days, and, as an appeal to the passions, was pre- 
eminently successful. Ladies were carried out of the 
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CHAP. XIII. hall in a fainting state, and even in the sterner sex 
Burke’s descriptions produced visible agitation. These 
facts attest the power of the speaker ; but had the 
effect of his eloquence been permanent, its exercise 
would have been most unjust to the prisoner, and 
greatly in opposition to the wise and salutary princi- 
ple, that, in deciding on the guilt or imiocence of an 
accused person, the verdict should bo determined by 
evidence, not by declamation. It may bo doubted, 
however, whether Burke’s extraordinary display was 
not calculated to defeat his object. After being 
borne aloft on the wings of his impassioned elo- 
quence, the judges had to listen to the cold and dry 
statements of the Imng witnesses that might be 
called to prove the alleged facts, or, what was still 
loss exciting, to the reading of long extracts from 
official papers. Even if no facts wore overstated in 
the opening address, the contrast between the fer- 
vour with which it was composed and delivered, and 
the long and monotonous supplement by which it 
was to be sustained, could scarcely fail to diminish 
the effect of the evidence below that which Under 
other circumstances it would have produced^ Had 
Burke been summing up after the evidence had 
been gone through, the splendid lights of his fancy 
might have succeeded in surrounding ordinary 'facts 
with a colouring not natm*al to them, and he might 
have carried the minds of the ardent and susceptible 
willing captives to the conclusion to which, he was 
desirous of conducting them. As it was, he deli- 
vered a magnificent 'oration, which was li Jened to 
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•with delight and eulogized -with enthusiasm— and chap. xiii. 
these were all the effects produced. " 

Burke ha-vdng concluded his task, Fox - rose to 
state the course which the managers, on behalf of 
the Commons, proposed to pursue.^ It w^as to troak 
each charge separately; to open it, and then 
await the prisoner's defence before proceeding to 
another. ' The Lord Chancellor inquired whether 
this course would be agreeable to the counsel for 
the accused? they objected, as it must hare been 
anticipated that they would. The Lords withdrew to 
consider the point, and determined that the entire 
case for the prosecution must be opened before the 
prisoner was called on for his defence. This de- 
cision was obviously just and reasonable. The mode 
of proceeding proposed by the managers was con- 
trary to the practice of all courts of justice, and its 
adoption would have been an act of cruelty towards 
the prisoner, by subjecting him to the chance of 
being entangled in snares and pitfalls, from ’which 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able to 
preserve him. 

The first charge opened against Hastings related to 
his conduct towards Cheyt Singh, and the court was 
addressed on this subject by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grdy.^ 

In the examination of vritnesses which followed, a 
fresh difference arose between the managers and the 
counsel for the prisoner. A witness called by the 
former having answered a question put by one of 


* Now Earl Ghrey. 
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CHAP. XIII. them in the negative, was asked whether he had 
not, on a fonner occasion, answered the same ques- 
tion in the aifiiinative 1 Hastiugs’.s counsel objected, 
on the known principle that a party must not dis- 
credit his own witness. The point was decided by 
the hiords against the managers. 

The second chaige brought forward related to tho 
begums of Oude, It was opened by Mr. Adam, who 
was followed by Mr, Pelham. Sixteen days were 
spent in hearing evidence, after which Sheridan 
summed up iu a speech, iuferior only to the open- 
ing speech of Burke in its exciting effect, No far- 
ther progress was made during this session. The 
trial had occupied thirty-five days, and two chai’ges, 
out of a list containing ten times that number, had 
been entered upon. Fui’ther proceedings were ad- 
journed till the next session of parliament. 

Thp illness of the King and other causes prevented 
A, D. 1789, the resumption of the trial until the 21st of April, 
when a charge of receiving presents was opened bjf 
Mr, Burke. Having occasion in his speeeh to refer 
to Nuncomar, he used expressions of which Hastings 
complained by petition to the House of Commons. 
He said that “ Hastings bad murdered Nuncomar 
by tlia hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” The language 
was strong, and its use could be justified only by re- 
ference to the extraordinary latitude of exaggeration 
in which advocates are accustomed to indulge. In 
the House of Commons the matter was treated in 
a great degree as a party question, and a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pitt, declaring that the House had 
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giyen Mr. Burke no authority to impute the death of chap, xin, 
Nuncomar to Hastings, was carried. 

In the prosecution of the charge relating to the 
receipt of presents, various questions arose as to the 
admissibility of evidence ; the managers continually 
claiming an exemption from the ordinary rules of 
the courts, and the Peers invariably deciding that 
they were bound by them. In this manner the ses- 
sion of 1789 was consumed ; and when half only of 
the charge relating to the receipt of presents had 
been proceeded with, the consideration of the re- 
mainder was postponed to a future session. Hastings ' 
complained of being subjected for so grealt a length 
of time to the anxiety of remaining on tpial. His 
complaint was just, but it was couched in a tone of 
affected and overstrained humility, ludicrously con- 
trasting with the aiTogant character of the man. 

The next session was wasted in the same manner as 
the preceding. Parliament was then dissolved, and 
a question arose, whetlier the impeachment did not 
abate by the dissolution. After much delay, both 
houses determined that it did not ; and, on the 23rd A. n. i79i. 
of May, 1791, proceedmgs were renewed in West-, 
minster Hall. Another charge, imputing cormption 
in vairious forms, was opened, and with this the .ma- 
nagers intimated their intention of dosing ib.eir case. 

On the 2nd of Jime Hastings vead his defence, and 
with this the proceedings of the session dosed, 

Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 1793, 
were occupied by the speeches of counsel and the 
examination of witnesses in defence of Plasthigs. 
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CHAP. xiii. In that of 1794 the managers proceeded to reply to 
A. :Dri794, the case of the accused, and to adduce evidence in 
disproval of it ; and their labours occupied all the 
time allotted by th.e House of Lords to the trial 
during that session. In 1 796, the long protracted 
proceedings were at last brought to a close. On the 
A. D. 1705. 23rd of April, in that year', Hastings ivas acquitted on 
most of the articles of charge by largo majorities, 
and on some unanimously. Thus terminated this 
most extraordinary trial, after a duration of seven 
years. 

Of the four charges on which the Commons 
proceeded, the first afforded no just or reasonable 
ground for impeachment. Choyt Singh was regarded 
by the accusers of Hastings as an independent 
prince, liable only to the payment of an annual 
tribute, which, under no circumstances, was to bo 
increased. This was not his position. He was a 
disobedient dependent, • and Hastings erred only in 
meditating the infliction of a punishment disproppr- 
tioned to the offence. This deserved blamp, but it 
did not deserve impeachment. The charge respect- 
ing the begums was far better founded. Here the 
conduct of Hastings merited something more than 
mere censure. The charge relating to presents would 
also have justly subjected hin¥ to punishment, could 
it have been proved ; but though there were many 
suspicious circumstances, there was nothing amount- 
ing to legal evidence. The same remark will apply 
to the fourth charge, implying various acts of a cor- 
rapt character. The managers of the House of 
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Commons appear, indeed, to have been sensible that cHap. xiii. 
they could not maintain their charges without they 
were permitted to emancipate themselves from rules 
of evidence which have been long established, and 
are universally recognized in English courts of law 
—a most arrogant and mischievous attempt. If the 
rules be good, they ought to be maintained in all 
cases ; if evil, they ought to bo abandoned | but to 
maintain them where jirivate individuals are con- 
cerned, and relieve the House of Commons from 
their operation, would be equivalent to saying that 
where the House of Commons appeared as a prosecu- 
tor, it should be at hberty to employ any means, 
however unjust, to procure conviction. If any dif- 
ference should be made, it certainly should not be 
in favour of the House of Commons. Its vast 
power needs not undue addition, and the party spirit 
which clings to its acts, even as a public prosecutor, 
would suggest the propriety of a diminution of 
ordinary power, rather than the addition of any of 
an extraordinary character. 

The power of impeachment is maintained for the 
alleged purpose of furthering the ends of justice; 
but it is clear that it may be exercised for the pur- 
pose of oppression, ^d that whether .a^intention 
so to exercise it exist ' or not, the effect hiay be pro- 
duced. It was produced in the case of Hastings. 

Waving all considerations of his innocence or guilt, 
it was an intolerable grievance to be kept on trial for 
seven years, To subject an innocent man to such a 
proceeding is frightful injustice; to a guilty man, 

■ VOIi. II. 2 B 
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CHAF. XIII, tiic anxiety and expense would be no light punish- 
ment. 

Attaching no greater importance than they de- 
serve to the whining appeals of Hastings,* it is but 

* To shew tliat tliey are not improperly characterized, one of 
them is submitted for the judgment of the reader. It -was addi'essod 
to the Houso of Peers immediately after tlic opening of the last 
article of impeachment which was proceeded upon, — “My Ijords, I 
■ shall take up hut a very few minutes of your time, but whnt I have 
to say I hoiie wiU be deemed of sufficient importance to justify me in 
requesting that you wdl give me so much attention. A charge of 
having wasted £584,000 is easily made where no means are allowed 
for answering it. It is not pleasant for me, from week to week, 
from mouth to month, from year to year, to hear myself accused 
of crimes, many of them of the most atoocious dye, and all repre- 
sented in the most shockmg colours, and to feel that I never shall 
be allowed to answer them. In my time of life, in the life of a man 
already approaching very near to its close, four ycoi's of which 
his reputation is to be traduced and branded in the world, is too 
much. I never expect to be allowed to come to my defence, nor 
to hear your lordships’ judgment on my trial. I have long been 
convinced of it, nor has the late resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, Which I expected to have heard announced to your lordships 
here, afforded mo the least glimpse of hope that tliq terminatiota 
of my trial is at all nearer. My Lords, it is now four years com- 
plete since I first appeared at your lordships’ bar ; npr is this aE ; 
I came to your bar with a mind sore from another inquisition, in 
another place, which commenced, if I may be allowed to date it 
from the impression on my mind, on the day I arrived in this 
capital, on my return to England, after thirteen years’ service. 
On that day was announced the determination of the House of 
Commons for arraigning me for the whole of my conduct. I have 
been now accused for six years ; I now approach very near (I do 
not know whether my recollection fails me) to sixty years of age, 
and cani waste my life in sitting here from time to time arraigned — 
not only arraigned, but tortured with invectives of the most viru- 
lent kind ? I appeal to every man’s feelings, whetlrer I have not 
borne things that many even of your lordships could not have 
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just to admit tbat he had great reason to com- chap, xiii. 
plain. It was alleged, indeed, that the delay was in 

borne, and with a patience that nothing but my own innocence 
could have enabled me to shew. As the House of Commons have 
declared their resolution, that for the salce of speedy justice (I 
think that was tire term), they had ordered their managers to close 
their proceedings on the article which has now been opened to 
your lordships, and to abandon the rest, I now see a prospect 
which I never saw before, but which it is in your lordships' power 
alone to realize, of closing this disagreeable situation in which I 
have been so long placed ; and however I may be charged with 
the error of imprudence, I am sure I shall not be deemed guilty 
of disrespect to your lordships in the request which I malce. That 
request is, that your lordships will be pleased to grant me that 
justice which every man in every country in the world, free or 
otherwise, has a right to i that where he is accused he tna/ de- 
fend himi^elf, and may have the judgment of the court on the ac- 
cusations that are brought against him, I therefore do pray your 
lordships, notwithstanding the time of the year (I feel the weight 
of that reflection on my mind) — but I pray your lordships to con- 
sider, not the mimportance of the object before you, but the mag- 
nitude of the precedent, which every man in this country may 
bring home to his own feelings, of a criminal trial suspended over 
his head for ever ; for id the history of the jurisprudence of this 
country, I am told (and I have taken some pains to search, and as 
far as my search has gone it has been verified), there nevet yet 
was an instance of a criminal trial that lasted four months except 
ipine i nor even one month, excepting one instance, an instance 
drawn from a time and situation of this government which I hope 
will be prevented from ever happening again. My frords, the re- 
quest which I have to maJee to your lordships is, that you will be 
pleased to continue the session of this court till the proceedings 
shall be closed, I shall be heard in my defence, and your lordships 
shall have proceeded to judgment. My Lords, it is not an acquit^ 
tul that I desire ; that mil rest with your lordships, and, with your 
own internal conviction- I desire a defence and I desire a judg- 
ment, be that judgment what it will. My Lords, I have bowed, I 
have humbled myself before this court, and I have been reproached 
for it. I am not asha*med to bow before an authority to which I oiHe 

2 b2 
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CHAP. XIII. a great degree attributable to the pertinacity 'with 
which his counsel resisted the introduction of mat- 
ter which in the eye of the law is not evidence. 
But in this they wore exorcising an undoubted right, 
and the charge of occasioning delay may justly be re- 
torted on the managers, for persisting in offering that 
as evidence which they knew to be inadmissible.* 
Hastings survived the termination of his trial 
more than twenty yoai-s ; but his days were passed in 

submission, and for which I feel respect that excites it as a wil- 
ling oblation from me. I now again, with all humility, presentmy- 
self a subject of your justice and humanity. I am not a man of 
apathy, nor are my powers of endurance equal to the tardy and 
indefinite operation of parliamentary justice. I feel it as a very 
cruel lot imposed on me, to he tried by one generation, and, if T 
live so long, to expect judgment from another ; for, my Lords, 
are all the Lords present before whom I originally was tried ? 
Are not many gone to that place to which we must all go ? I am 
told that there is a difference of more than sixty in. the identity 
of the judges before whom J now stand. My Lords, I pray you 
to free me from this prosecution by continuing tliis trial till its 
close, and pronouncing a judgment during this session i if your 
lordships can do it, I have a petition to that effect in my hftnd, 
which, if it is not irregular, I now wish to deliver to ypur Iprd- 
ships.”-— There were many things in this address well ahd forcibly 
stated, and the prayer of the applicant was reasonable j but the 
tone of abject humiliation by which it is pervaded is more cre- 
ditable to Hastings as an actor than as a man. What a contrast 
does Ills conduct at Westminster present to his bearing in Hin- 
dostan ! 

* Every disputed point between the managers and the counsel 
for Hastings rendered it necessary for the Lords to leave West- 
minster Hall and return to their usual place of sitting, to deli- 
berate. These constant journeys, from the hall to the ’chamber 
6f papliamrnrti from the chamber of parliament to the hal}, and the 
multi.plied delays thereby occasioned, caused one _qf the peers (o 
remark, that the judges walked, and the trial stood still. 
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comparatiye obscurity, his retirement being only oc- chap. xiii. 
casionally broken by some feeble attemj)ts to grasp 
those honours to which he held himself entitled, and 
which, even to the last hour of a very long life* he 
does not appear altogether to have despaired of at- 
taining. When the question of the renewal of the 
Company’s powers was, in 1813, under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons, Hastings was called 
upon to give the house the benefit of his evidence. 

He was recei ved with marked respect, and on his 
retirement the members simultaneously rGse to 
render him honour. , 

No man has been more bitterly reviled, or more 
extravagantly praised, than Hastings ; nearly all who 
have spoken or written of him have been fierce par- 
tisans — the calmness of unbiassed judgment has 
rarely been brought to the examination of his cha- 
racter. On one point friends and foes must agree — 
that ho was a man of extraordinary talents — that, 
as far as intellectual qualifications constitute com- 
petency, he was eminently competent to the high 
duties in the discharge of which so large a portion 
of his life was passed. He was not only able but 
laborious ; his time and thoughts were given to tlxe 
business of his station without reserve, and almost 
without intermission. Few of his successors have 
equalled him in ability — none have surpassed him in 
industry. 

He was among the first to' see that England could 
not maintain her position in India as an isolated 
power. He was among the first to discern the 
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CHAP. XIII. necessity of tlie British government forming alliances 
with the native states, and gradually advancing to 
that commanding situation which it has since at- 
tained. These views were in his time greatly un- 
popular in England ; but experience, both ovil and 
good, has since proved their soundness. 

Hastings, too, did much to refom tho internal ad- 
ministration of the British provinces. Ho found 
tho country sulforing from tho consequences of a 
series of revolutions and a succession of weak go- 
vernmfents. The revenue and judicial establishments 
were utterly ineifective, and he had to make pro- 
visions for their reform. He did not render them 
perfect, nor even reasonably good, but ho gave them 
some degree of efficiency, and his labours formed tho 
ground-work on which subsequent endeavours for 
their improvement have been based. 

Hastings was sincerely desirous of promoting tho 
prosperity of the country which he governed, and 
upholding the interests of those whom he served. 
But his moral constitution was defective, and the 
means by which he sought to promote worthy and 
laudable objects were often utterly indefensible. If 
the state wanted money, he appears to have thought 
himself at liberty to supply the want without in- 
quiring as to the justice of the modes resorted to. 
His whole policy was based on the loosest expedi- 
ency, and he never suffered himself to be fettered 
by a principle for a moment after it was convenient 
to cast it aside. With a mind of extraordinary 
power, he seems to have been incapable' of under- 
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standing the plainest obligations of justice, and the chap, xiii 
defects of his moral judgment were not corrected by 
any delicacy of feeling. His sympathies were weak. 

Stately, cold, and artificial, lie manifested little of 
human passion, except in its darker forms.* His 
hatred was intense, and its violence was aggra- 
vated by the lofty opinion which he entertained of 
himself. He had a right to think of himself highly ; 
but no man can be justified in entertaining that 
contempt for the opinion of his fellow-men which 
he cherished, and which was manifested in so many 
acts of his life.f 

* His character is strikingly illustrated, by the large collection 
of his private letters which has lately appeared. Whatever the 
subject, they are writteti in the style of despatches — affording a 
perfect contrast in this respect to the familiar letters of Clive. 

f The private character of Hastings does not fall within the 
province of history ; but the circumstances of his second marriage 
so strongly corroborate the opinion expressed in the text, that a 
reference to them may be excused. To avoid the imputation of 
exaggerating the facts, they shall he related in the language of 
his indulgent biographer. It is necessary to premise, that they 
occurred on Hastings’s voyage to Madras, when appointed to a 
seat in council there. Prior to his proceeding to Bengal as gover- 
nor-general, " Mr. Hastings found among his fellow-passengers in 
the Duke of Grafton two individuals, with whom he soon entered 
into terms of familiar intercourse. These were Baron Adam Carl 
Imhoflf, a native of Franconia in Germany, a man of good family, 
though reduced in his circumstances, who was going out to Madras 
for the purpose of following there the profession of a portrait pain- 
ter, and his lady, a person of singularly attractive manners, of a 
very engaging figure, and a mind highly cultivated. * =1: -k 
I t so happened, that between this gifted young person and her 
husband there was no conformity at all, either of tastes or 
of disposition. * =t! Si s: * * Between the Baroness 
ImhofF, such as I have described her, the wife of one whom she 
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CHAP. XIII. An absurd love of mystery for its own sake — 
a powerful tendency to dissemble Ms thoughts and 
purposes, and appear what he was not — a perverse 
fondness for aocomplisMng his purposes by indirect 
and crooked means, even when no perceivable ad- 
vantage could be gained by their use — those were not 


had nevei' loved, and Mr. Hastings, one of the most laacinallng as 
well as chivalrous men of Ms day, it would have been strange if 
a friendship had failed to arise, which gradually, and to themselves 
perhaps unconsciously, took from day to day a deeper colouring ; 
for she discovered in Hm all the qualities, the absence of which 
hindered her from giving her heart where she had bestowed her 
hand, while he found in her more than the realization of the 
brightest dream which Ms imagination had ever ventured to form. 
* :it :(! * * * They were both too high-minded to inflict 

on a husband an injury wMdh never can be repaired ; but they 
were not firm enough to hold out against the strong temptations 
which the laws of Protestant Germany, in reference to the mar- 
riage contract, cast in their way. Mr. and Mrs. ImholF lived 
together with good repute a whole year in Madras. They acted 
upon the same wise and judicious plan after they followed Mr. 
Hastings to Bengal, Yet all this while a suit was going forward 
in the proper courts of Franconia for a divorce. The divorce was 
obtained after much delay 5 the Baroness ImlioiT became Mrs, 
Hastings, and the Baron returned to Ms native country a richer 
man than he ever could have hoped to become by portrait paint- 
ing.” — Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. i. pages 1 G3 to 1 66. On 
tMs story comment must be needless. The lady was sold by her 
fii'st husband, and bought by her second. Hastings could not 
but know in what light such a transaction would be regarded in 
Ms own country, where the state of feelings on such matters dif- 
fers from that which is represented as prevailing in “ Protestant 
Germany;” but he either despised thepublic opinion, which hemnst 
have felt to be against him, or thought himself too elevated to be 
reached by it. Hastings was at tMs time nearly forty years of 
age, and consequently has no claim to escape censure on the plea 
of youth. He had also been previously married. 
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less striking, and scarcely less unamiaMe parts of chap.xiii. 
his nature. In conclusion, it may be said that in 
the character of Hastings we may discern much to 
be admired — ^much to he condemned — ^nothing to 
be loved. 
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CHArTER XIV. 

CHAP. XIV. When Hastings resigned tlic government of Bon- 
gal, the next member of council was Mr. John Mac- 
pherson,* formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot, in 
which character he had been received some years 
before by the Duke of Grafton, then prime minister. 
Mr. Maepherson, it will be recollected, had at that 
time given some advice to the minister too agree- 
able to be rofused.f The gratitude of the nobleman 
induced him to recommend the Nabob’s agent to the 
favour of the Court of Directors of the East-Inclia 
Company, and in consequence he was appointed a 
writer on the Madras establishment. By some means 
not explained, the governor of Madras, Lord Bigot, 
obtained a copy of a memorial, believed to have been 
transmitted to the Nabob of Arcot by Mr. Maepher- 
son, recounting various services rendered to the 
prince in England. It being deemed improper that 
such a paper should be addressed to a native prince 
by a servant of the British government, an inquiry 
into the alleged authorship took place. Mi% Mac- 
pherson’s answer was evasive : the governor moved 
that he should be dismissed the service, and the 
motion was carried. 

* Mr.Wheler was dead. 


t See pages 19 to 26. 
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At home Mr. Maopherson’s ojFence itos regarded, chap, xiv. 
with greater leniency, and a case was submitted to 
the Company’s standing counsel, requiring his opi- 
nion, whether he could be restored by a mere majo- 
rity of the Court of Directors only ; or whether, in 
conformity with the provisions of an existing act of 
parliament with regard to dismissed servants, the 
concurrence of three-fourths of the directors and 
three-fourths of the proprietors would be necessary 
for his restoration. The opinion of the Company’s 
counsel was to the effect that the dismissal was in- 
fonmal, but that, nevertheless, Mr. Maepherson could 
not be restored by the vote of a simple majority of 
the Court of Directors ; and he added, “ it is worth 
while cohsidering, if Mr. Maepherson should be re- 
stored, whether he is a proper person to be conti- 
nued in the Company’s service. He had, in my 
opinion, too much connection with the Nabob of 
Arcot ; and when the Company’s interest and the 
Nabob’s are affected, as they will often happen, they 
will ^eatly disturb a man of honour and integrity.” 

This opinion seems not to have been satisfactory, 
for, about a month after its delivery, another was 
obtained from the solicitor-general,* determining 
that Mr. Maepherson was still in the Company’s ser- 
vice, the dismissal having been irregular. Upon this 
opinion the majority of the Court of Directors re- 
solved to act, and the government of Madras was 
apprized that Mr. Maepherson remained in the Com- 

* Mr, Wedderbiirn, afterwards Lord Lougliborougli, Lord 
Chancellor of England. 
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CHAP. XIV. pany’s serviee with his proper standing ; but it was 
added, “ as his behaviour was disrespectful to your 
board, and in other respects very reprehensible, we 
direct that you give him a severe reprimand, and 
acquaint him that a like conduct will meet with a 
severer punishment.” 

The reprimand was never received, nor the danger 
of the severer punishment incurred. Mr. Maepher- 
son was declared still in the service ; but either ho 
evinced no anxiety to enjoy the emoluments thus 
re-opened to him, or his masters hesitated to com- 
plete the measure of their indulgence by sanctioning 
his return to his pre.sidency. Mr. Maepherson re- 
mained in England three years and a half how en- 
gaged it is unnecessary to inquire. At the end of 
that period he was appointed a member of the coun- 
cil, not of Madras, to which presidency ho belonged, 
but of Bengal, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr. Barwell. The appointment, 
under the existing state of the law, required the con- 
firmation of the Crown : this was granted wi&out 
objection, and the agent of Mahomet Ali "thus be- 
came the coadjutor, and eventually the successor, of 
Warren Hastings. 

At this time, when the eyes of all political parties 
were intently fixed on India, such an appointment 
was not likely to pass without notice. The select 
committee of the House of Commons instituted an 
inquiry into the facts, and honoured Mr. Maepherson 
with an elaborate report of some length, solely de- 
voted to tho illustration of his history. Mr. Mac- 
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pherson was young in the Company’s service ; hut this chap. xiv. 
objection to his appointment was of comparatively 
trifling importance. His previous conduct ought 
to have been regarded as an insuperable obstacle 
to bis admission into the service at all, and his selec- 
tion, by the body against whose rights and interests 
ho had conspired for a seat in the supreme council 
with a chance of eventual succession to the office of 
governor-general, is one of those extraordinary facts 
which secret history alone can adequately explain, 

The chairman and deputy chairman of the Company 
were examined before the select committee, but 

with little advantage to the object which the com- 

</ 

mittee had in view. To questions relating to the 
peculiar motives which had dictated the appoint- 
ment, they were dumb. It is said that, when Mr. 
Maepherson returned to England from Madras, he 
afforded secret information respecting the designs of 
France which was highly useful, and which led, in 
the succeeding war, to the early and easy oaptm’e of 
Pondicheny. This service undoubtedly merited re- 
ward ; but if it could not be avowed as the groimd 
of the appointment, some mode of acknowledgment 
less open to suspicion ought to have been found. 

Upon the case, as related in the report of the select 
committee, opinions could scarcely differ. The ap- 
pointment appeared utterly indefensible, and no at- 
tempt was made to defend it. 

While the means by which Mr. Maepherson first 
raised himself to distinction cannot be too severely 
condemned, it is justly due to him to state that his 
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CHAP. XIV. exercise of the chief power in India was entitled to 
much praise. He applied himself vigoronsly to en- 
force necessary reforms, and to restore the credit of 
the Company’s government. To him, in a great de- 
gree, belongs the merit of introducing order and 
regularity into the administration of the finances of 
India, which previously received little more atten- 
tion than was necessary to provide for tho exigencies 
of the passing hour. His character appears to havo 
been that of an able and unsciupulous man — of one 
caring little in whose service his talents were exer- 
cised so that they were duly rewarded, but who left 
his employers, whoever they might be, no ground for 
complaint, that the interests entrusted to him had 
suffered either through incapacity or negligence. 

During the administration of Mr. Maepherson 
Lord Macartney arrived at Calcutta from Madras, tho 
government of which presidency he had recently 
resigned. ‘ HiS principal object in proceeding to 
Bengal was, to endeavour, by personal representa- 
tion, to impress upon the superior government a 
sense of the difficulties in which that of Madras 
would be placed, in Consequence of the orders from 
England, directing the restoration of the assign- 
ment granted by the Nabob of Arcot.* While in 
Calcutta, he received a despatch, announcing his 

* These orders were the result of the intrigues of Mr. Paul 
Benfield, who was then in India, assiduously cultivating his in- 
terests with the Nabob of Arcot, and writing letters in the Nabob’s 
name, filled with abuse of Lord Macartney. Hastings, whq , cor- 
dially hated Lord Macartney, seems to have derived much satis- 
faction frbm*'4u0h of these epistl6a as were addressed to him. The 
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appointment as govemor-general of Bengal. The chajp. xiv. 
distinction was flattering, as it had not been soli- 

mode in which they were manufactured is explained in, a despatch, 
addressed by the governor and council of Fort St. George to gthe 
governor and council of Bengal, 26th May, 1783. They say, 

" Mr. Benfield, to secure the perhianency of his power and the 
perfection of his schemes, thought it necessary to render the 
Nabob an absolute stranger to the state of his affairs. He as- 
sured his highness that full justice was not done to the strength 
of his sentiments and the keenness of his attacks, in the transla- 
tions that were made by the Company’s servants from the original 
Persian of his letters ; he therefore proposed to him that they 
should, in future, be transmitted in English. Of the English. Ian. 
guage or Writing his highness or the Ameer [the Nabob’s second 
son] cannot read one word ; though the latter can converse' in it 
with sufficitot fluency. The Persian language, as the languagehf the 
Mahometan oopquerors and of the court of Delhi, as an appendage or 
signal of authority, was at all times particularly affected by fhe Na- 
bob. It is the language of all acts of state and all public transac- 
tions among the Mussulman chiefs of Hindostan. The Nabob Was 
thought to have gained no inconsiderable point in procuring the 
correspondence from our predecessors to the rajah of Tanjore to be 
changed from the Mahratta language, which the Hindoo prince un- 
derstands, to the Persian, which he disclaims understanding. To 
force the rajah to the Nabob’s language was gratifying the latter 
with a new species of subserviency. He had formerly contended, 
with considerable anxiety and, it was thought, no inconsiderable 
cost, for particular forms of address to be used towards him in that 
language j but all of a sudden, in favour of Mr. Benfield, he quits 
his former affections, his habits, his Imowledge, his curiosity, the 
increasing mistrust of age, to throw himself on the generous can- 
dour, the faithful interpretation, the grateful return, and eloquent 
organ of Mr. Benfield. Mr. Benfield relates emd reads what he 
pleases to his excellency the Ameer- al-Omrah : his excellency 
communicates with the Nabob, his father, in the language the latter 
understands. Through two channels sapure the truth must arrive 
at the Nabob in perfect refinement. Through this double trust his 
highness receives whatever impression it may he expedient to 
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CHAP. XIV. cited ; it was the more flattering as Lord Macartney 
was unconnected with the political party then in 
power,* and had not been supposed to possess any 
large share of their confidence. The honour was, 
however, declined, though, as may be gathered from 
the statement of his lordship’s biogra])her, not with- 
out some anticipation of its future enjoyment. The 
writer observes, “ he had many and strong reasons 
for declining at this time to take upon himself the 
government of Bengal. The ill state of his health, 
broken down by the fatigues and vexations which 
he had undergone in his late government, required 
a speedy removal to his native climate. The gene- 
ral situation of affairs in India likewise pointed out 
to him the propriety, and indeed the necessity, of 
submitting to his Majesty’s ministers certain regula- 
tions which he considered indispensable for the sal- 
vation of this part of the empire, and of laying 
before them those conditions on which only he felt 
himself able to fulfil the purposes of his appointment 

make on him. He thus is surrounded on every side. He is 
totally at their mercy, to believe what is not true and to subscribe 
to what he does not mean. There is no system so new, so foreign 
to his intentions, that they may not pursue in his name, without 
possibility of detection j for they are cautious of who approach 
him, and have thought prudent to decline for him the visits of 
tlie governor, even upon the usual solemn and acceptable occasion 
of delivering to his highness the Company’s letters. Such is the 
complete ascendancy gained by Mr. Benfield !” Mr.Benfid.(i was 
a great artist, but similar means of preying on native princes have 
often been adopted by unprincipled Europeans, though rarely, 
perhaps, used with equal skUb attended by equal success. 

* Tfiat of Mr- Pitt. 
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with acivantage to the puhlie and reputation to him- chap. xiv. 
self. Other circumstances, which applied peculiarly 
to himself, rendered every precaution on his part, if 
not necessary, at least expedient.”* These circum- 
stances appear to have been his dislike or distrust 
of the associates with whom, if he had accepted 
the office of governor-general, he would have been 
obliged to act; and, under the influence of all these 
motives. Lord Macartney determined to leave Mr, 
Maepherson in continued possession of the seat of 
power. On his lordship’s arrival in England, he 
' entered into immediate communication with the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the East-India 
Company, with the view, as it would appear, of pre- 
paring the way for his appointment to the office of 
governor-general, under conditions which would re- 
move his previous objections to accepting it. Lord 
Macartney alleged that the necessary subordination 
of the'military to the civil authority was not snfR- 
ciently provided for; he represented that great 
abuses still existed in the civil service, and com- 
plained especially of the power possessed by the 
majority of council of thwarting the designs of the 
,gpverHpr-general.f To the parties then exercising 

* BarrW’s Life 'of Lord Macartney, vol. i. page 305. 

f The inConveniepcc arising from this source was remedied by 
an act passed in the year of LCrd Macartney’s arrival in England, 
and probably in consequence of his lordship’s representations. 

The 26 Geo. 3, cap. 16, gave to the governor- general and the 
governors of the subordinate presidencies the power of perform- 
ing, without the concurrence of a majority of council, any act 
■which would have been lawful with such concurrence, excepting 
the exercise of judicial or legislative authority, or the imposition 

VOL. II. 2 C 
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CHAP, xrr, tlie Mgliest civil and military authority in Bengal 
he had personal ohjections, "which he thought ren- 
dered it inexpedient that they should be membem 
of a govornment of which he was to be the head. 
The views of Lord Macartney on these points hating 
been communicated to the ministers of the Crown, 
he was invited to an interview with Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas. No important difference appears to 
have existed on the points which had boon pre- 
viously discussed with the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the Company, hut a difficulty arose 
from Lord Macartney intimating that it would be 
necessary, for his own reputation and the benefit of 
the public service, that he should i-eceivo some dis- 
tinguished mark of the favour of the Crown, and 
that he had hoped that Mr. Pitt had been prepared 
to anticipate the expression of bis desire for an 
English peerage.* This desire the minister was not 
willing to gratify; and three days after the con- 
ference, Lord Cornwallis was appointed goyeiraop- 
general of Bengal. This nobleman had some, yearn 
before been referred to by name in tb© Mb We ef 
Comtnons, as eminently fitted for the situation.f 

of any tax or duty. The aot by -which this power was first given 
has been repealed, but the power has been continued by subse- 
quent enactments and still exists. 

* Lord Macartney being an Irish peer. 

t Eiy Mr. Dundas, to whose influence, as president of the Board 
of;Odnunissioaers, the appointment may be attributed. Lord Ma- 
caRlpo^ appeared no more pn the field of Indian poUtics,hut his pro- 
ceedihga as^goveraor of Madras led to his being engaged in a dhel 
in.thia counj^wilihOieherjd Btuart, whom he had forcibly removed 
ftopi the oppinj^d of thSiarmy and. sent bojne under arrest. The 
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Lord Cornwallis found in the administration of chap. xiv. 
the Bengal govermnent much that required imme- 
diate correction. Hastings had made some provi- 
sion for the maintenance of tho public peace, and 

meeting was sought by General Steart, and the ground of it wtt 
an alleged misrepresentation contained in a despatch forwarded 
from Madras to the Court of Directors, and signed by Lord Ma- 
cartney and the other members of the government. In that des- 
patch it was sttited that, when General Stuart was removed from, 
the command of the army. Sir John Burgoyne aclcnowledged to 
the governor that he was desired by the general to feign compli- 
ance with the wishes of government that he (Sir John Burgoyne) 
should accept the command, but added, that he disdained such a 
course, and therefore gave notice that he should obey General 
Stuart’s orders. Sir John Burgoyne subsequently denied having 
made any such statement as to General Stuart ; and several per- 
sons present at the conversations between the governor and Sir 
John Burgoyne afBrmed that they bad not heftrd ft. Lord Ma- 
cartney insisted that it had been made, and referred to Sir George 
Staunton as remembering it. Captain Cole, an officer in the 
King’s service, also testified that he had heard Sir John Burgoyne 
malce a similar statement in another place. It is neither easy nor 
important to determine on the balance of evidence j if numbers 
were to decide, the verdict must pass against Lord Macartney. 

At the hostile meeting to which the dispute led, liis lordship was 
wounded in the shoulder. General Stuart not thinking (as is io 
be presumed) the wound sufficiently severe to soothe his injured 
feelings, expressed much anxiety that his lordship should endea- 
vour to fire another pistol, and Lord Macartney, according to the 
statejwent of the seconds, intimated that it would give him plea- 
sure to gtafify the general : but the seconds would not permit it/' 
and the affiifr (hereupon terJninatedi It was believed that General 
Stuart meditated rmrewihg the dispute at a future time, but fur- 
ther prUCeeditigS were stopped by a special injunction from the 
sovereign. ' 

This was not the only business of the like Character in which 
Lord Macartney Was engaged. In India, he had been involved in 
a dispute with Mr. Sadleir, a member of the government, and the 
senior of the three commissioners employed in negotiating the 
2c2 
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CHAP, XIV. for the management of the revenue, but corruption 
and abuse pervaded every department of tlie state. 
Some of the existing evils Hastings bad perhaps 
little inclination to correct. As an instance, may bo 
mentioned, the prevailing practice of gratifying fol- 
lowers and dependents by lucrative agencies, which 
was a mode of purchasing friends aird supporters too 
convenient to be despised by a man who needed all 
the strength which he could enlist in his service to 
stem the current of opposition which not unfre- 
quently set against him in India, and shield him 
from the dangers which he was conscious awaited 
him at home. When no such motives interposed, 
the evils, which were allowed to increase and multi- 
ply, derived impunity, not from the disinclination of 
Hastings to correct them, but from his want of 
power or of opportunity. Placed, during a groat 
part of his career as governor-general, in conflict 
with his colleagues, engaged in vast and wide-spread 
military operations requiring constant thought and 
giving rise to constant anxiety, it is rather surprising 
that he should have found time to do any thing for 
the improvement pf the intewial administration of 

treaty with Tippoo Sultah. Mr, SacHeir, it was alleged, had given 
his consent to a particular act of the government — he denied it, 
and the governor, whose command of temper on this occasion 
does not appear entitled to much praise, repelled Mr. Sadleir’s 
assertion by the strongest expression in which an imputation of 
falsehood can be conveyed, A challenge from the insulted party 
W^sfhe Oouseguence; and in the meeting which followed, Lord 
Macartney was slightly wounded in the left side. To a duel 
under such oircumstances, the observations which have been made 
on that between Hastings and Francis strictly apply. 
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the countiy, than that he should not have done more "cha-P. xiv. 
or better. The government of Lord Cornwallis was 
not free from the distractions of wai‘, but in one 
inspect his position had a decided advantage over 
that of Hastings. The unavoidable dijficulties of 
administering the affairs of the countiy wore not 
aggravated by the infusion of faction. In combating 
with the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
attain a gigantic stature, he feared no unreasonable 
ojiposition either at the council board or at home. 

The earlier years of his administration being undis- 
turbed by war, opportunity was found for considering 
such changes as appeared to be necessary in the ad- 
ministrative system of the country. Whether or not 
these were in every instance judiciously effected, has 
been matter of debate. Some notice will be taken 
of the more important of them before the history 
of the government of Lord Cornwallis is brought to 
a close. 

Among the external relations of the Company’s 
government, those subsisting with Oude soon claimed 
Lord Cornwallis’s attention. The ever unsatisfac- 
tory state of that unhappy country was certain, in- 
deed, of iurnishing subject of appeal to a new go- 
vernor-general i Lord Cornwallis made some mo- 
difications in the existing arrangements, hut de- 
clined to comply with the Vizier’s request for the 
withdrawal of part of the English force stationed 
for the protection of his dominions. The relation 
now established between the two states was that 
which has since been so widely extended — a sub- 
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CHAP. XIV. sidiary alliance; and its nature is thus described 
by the governor-general : — We undertake the de- 
fence of bis country; and, in return, he agrees to 
defray the real expenses incuiTed by an engage- 
ment of so much value to himself. The internal 
administration of his affairs is left to his exclusive 
management.” 

With Nizam Ali there were some differences to 
bo adjusted, and these not unattended by difficul- 
ties. Basalat Jung, the brother of the Nizam, 
who, it will be recollected, had a life interest in 
Guntoor, one of the Northern Circars, was dead, but 
Guntoor had not been surrendered to the English, 
to whom the reversion belonged, though possession 
had been demanded. It remained for Lord Corn- 
wallis to repeat and enforce the demand. An agent 
of the British government was accordingly dispatched 
to the court of the Nizam ; and that his mission 
might want no auxiliary to success, a military force 
was put in motion in the direction of the circar 
claimed. Nizam Ali made little opposition to the 
demand for its transfer, and this part of the negotia- 
tion was brought to a eonclusioh with gTeater ease 
than was expected. But so^ long as the circar had 
been withheld from the English, after the event 
which gave them a claim to possession, they had 
neglected to pay the Nizam’s peshcush, or tribute, 
while he, for the same period, had received the 
revenues of Guntoor. To settle these accounts, 
one of the nnnisters of the Nizam proopeded to 
Calcutta.' Besides the ostensible motive for his 
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journey, there was another— 4he desire of conclud- chap. xiv. 
ing such engagements with the English as should se- 
cure their aid, in case the Nizam should be attacked 
either by Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long before been engaged, in conjunction 
with the Mahrattas, in war with Tippoo Sultan,* but 
had little cause to be proud of his success. Peace 
had been restored, and Nizam Ali proposed an in- 
dissoluble union between the Sultan and himself. 

The answer of Tippoo was favourable, but he re- 
quired that the connection should be cemented by 
intermarriage between the families. The pride of 
Nizam Ali recoiled from this proposal, and thus the 
effect of his ovei-tufe for a political alliance tended 
to alienate rather than unite the two great Maho- 
metan powers of the south of India. Instead of 
conciliating the friendship of Tippoo, he felt that he 
had increased the enmity of that potentate. His 
increased danger added to his ardour for an English 
alliance, but the manacles which bound the hands 
of Lord Cornwallis seemed to preclude him from 
compliance. The English in India had been in- 
volved in some unjust wars, and with that headlong 
wilfulness with which populai' opinion tends to lUsh 
to extremes, the English parliament and the Eng- 
lish people seem to have concluded that every war 

* Had Hastiags remained in India with the power to give effect 
to his wishes, the English would probably have beeaa party to this 
confederacy. Pacific policy was, however, the fashion of the day, 
and Lord Corn'vfallis took extraordinary pains to make known 
that the government would enter into no such connection. 
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CHAP. XIV. waged by Europeans in India must be unjust. Par- 
lianientary speeches, parliamentary resolutions, and 
parliamentary reports, denounced the pursuit of con- 
quest, and thus far no objection can be taken to the 
views which they embodied. But when those who 
thus cheaply earned popular applause proceeded to 
deprive Indian statesmen of the power of effectually 
serving their country and maintaining the security 
of its dependencies, they manifested either a total 
ignorance of the position of the British nation in 
India, or a culpable disregard of its interests. By 
an Act of Parliament, passed not long before the 
departure of Lord Cornwallis for his govemmont,* 
after reciting that “ to pursue schemes of conquesii 
and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of 
this nation,” it was declared that it should not bo 
lawful for the governor-general and council, without 
the express command and authority of the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee, to declare war, 
or commence hostilities, or enter into treaty Mr 
making war, or guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country powers or chiefs, except in oases where 
hostilities should actually have been commenced, or 
preparations made for their commencement against 
the British nation ’in India, or some power or state 
whose territories the Comj)any were bound to 
defend, This enactment seemed to preclude the 
gratification of Nizam Ali by any new engage- 
ments, Sf# what were those actually aphsisting 
^ 24 Geo. 3, cap. 25 : Mr. Pitt’s India Act. 
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between the two states it was by no means an easy chap. xiv. 
task to determine. In 1768 the English govern- 
ment had concluded a treaty with Nizam Ali, in 
which they accepted from that prince the dewanny 
of part of Hyder Ali’s dominions, subject to their 
conquest, and the payment of a certain amount of 
tribute.* But in the following year they had ne- 
gotiated with Hyder Ali as the lawful master of the 
territories which he governed, and in that character 
had concluded a treaty with him ;'j' and fifteen years 
afterwards they had, in like manner, recognized the 
claims of Hyder Ali’s son, Tippoo Sultan. j: Did 
these engagements with the successive rulers of 
Mysore nullify their former agreement with Nizam 
Ali, which acknowledged his right to dispose of 
Hyder Ali’s dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them ? Lord Cornwallis decided that they did not — 
that the treaty of 1768 was yet in force. What 
then became of the arrangements with Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Sultan? The English might abandon 
their own claims to the dewanny, but they could not 
abandon those of Nizam Ali to the sovereignty, if 
any claim he had. The difficulty was attempted to 
be met by a declaration that circumstances had 
totally pi’epluded the execution of the aiticle relat- 
ing to the . dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happen that the Company, with the Nizam’s assist- 
ance, should gain possession of the country, the 
claims of that prince should be respected, as well as 

* See vol. i. page 564. f See vol. i. page 573. 

I See page 290. 
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CHAP. xiV, the right of the Mahrattas to c/ioui; for this the 
British government, hy the treaty of 1768, under- 
took to pay, although the Mahrattas were no parties 
to the treaty. The governor-general thus recognised 
the cotemporary operation of two treaties, to both of 
which the Company was a party ; one acknowledg- 
ing the right of Tippoo Sultan to certain territo- 
ries, the other transfemng those territories to the 
English. 

This was not all. By the treaty with the Nizam, 
the English were bound to furnish that prince with 
a certain amount of military force. An explanation 
of this article was afforded by the governor-general, 
in which it was declared that the stipulated assist- 
ance should be granted whenever the Nizam might 
apply for it ; but it was not to be employed against 
any powers in alliance with the Company. To guard 
against mistake, these favoured allies wore named, 
and the list comprehended every power of any im- 
portance in the south of India except one— -the ex- 
ception was Tippoo Sultan. The views of that rost- 
less and unprincipled tyrant afforded just ^‘onwdrfor 
apprehension, but the goyemor-general was pre- 
cluded hy Act of Parliament from entering into any 
treaty which should place the British government 
in a condition to contend with him effectually. An 
evasion was therefore resorted to. It was thought 
desirable to conciliate the Nizam, and secure his 
coroperation as an ally; and to attain this object, an 
old treaty, portions, of which had been virtually 
resoindod by the treaties made by the English with 
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Hyder Ali and Tippoo, was declared still to be in chap, xiv, 
full operation, and a letter was written to the Ni- 
zam, confirming and explaining it. This letter, it 
was explicitly declared, was to be equally binding 
as a treaty. If it had been an object to devise 
means to embarrass the British government in 
India, to divest it of the power of defending the 
Company’s possessions, or compel a recourse to piti- 
ful subterfuges to avert their loss, no means more 
efficient could have been found than the ill-con- 
sidered and absurd enactment by which the go- 
vernor-general was required to defer preparation 
for war till preparation would probably be vain. In 
addressing the resident at Poona, a few months after 
the transmission of his letter to the Nizam, Lord Corn- 
wallis said, “ Some considerable advantages have no 
doubt been experienced by the system of neutrality 
which the legislature required of the governments of 
this country, but it has, at the same time, been 
attended with the unavoidable inconvenience of our 
being constantly exposed to the necessity of com- 
mencing a war without having previously secured 
the assistance of efficient allies.” In reference to 
the conduct of Lord Cornwallis on this ocoasiom 
Colonel Wito remarks, that “it is highly instruc- 
tive to observe a statesman, justly extolled for. mo- 
derate and pacific dispositions, thus indirectly vio- 
lating a law enacted for the enforcement of these 
virtues, by entering into a very intelligible offensive 
alliance, which, although the effective revival of the 
abrogated conditions of an old treaty, was certainly 
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CHAP, xiv, neither a declaration of war, nor that technical 
instrument named a treaty for making war, exe- 
cuted subsequently to the prohibiting Act of Par- 
liament.”* “ The desire, indeed, of not offending 
against the letter of the Act of Parliament,” says 
Sir J ohn Malcolm, " would appear, on this occasion, 
to have led to a trespass oh its spirit by the revival 
of an offensive alliance against Tijipoo Sultan, for 
such the treaty of 1768 undoubtedly was,” “ There 
is no person,” he subsequently observes, “ acquainted 
with the nature of the times' in which this engage- 
ment” — the engagement with the Nizam — “ was 
formed, but must be sensible that every measmo 
of precautionary policy was then necessary on the 
part of the British government to counteract and 
frustrate the ambitious designs of Tippoo Sultan ; 
but what has been stated will shew that the literal 
construction of the restrictions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment had, upon this occasion, the effect of making 
the governor-general pursue a course which iwas 
perhaps not only questionable in point of faith, but 
which must have been more offensive to Tippoo 
Sultan, and more calculated to produce a war with 
that prince than an avowed contract of a defensive 
engagement, framed for the express and legitimate 
purpose of limiting his inordinate ambition.”f Such 
were some of the effects of legislating for India, in 
a spirit which could discern nothing but the lust 

* Sketches, vol. iii. page 38 . 

t Sketch of the Political History of India, ed, 1811, pages 
66, 68, 69 , ! 
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of conquest in Englishmen, nothing hut justice, chap. xiV. 
moderation, and patient endurance in the native 
princes of India. 

The exception of Tippoo Sultan from the num- 
ber of princes against whom the English battalions 
furnished to the Nizam were not to act, marked the 
point from which the governor-general apprehended 
dangoi’. The course of events proved that the ap- 
prehension was not groundless. By the treaty of 
1784, the peace concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, not to the English alone, but to their 
allies; and among these the Rajah of Travancore 
was specially named. Tippoo Sultan, however, me- 
ditated the conquest or dismemberment of Travan- 
core; and, to save appearances, made repeated at- 
tempts to attain his purpose through the instrumen- 
tality of others. He had endeavoured to prevail on 
the Zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, in 
prosecution of some antiquated claims ; .and would 
probably have succeeded, had he not offended the 
Hindoo prince by his furious zeal for making com- 
pulsoiy proselytes to the Mahometan faith. He 
next sought the assistance of the Rajah of Cochin, 
whom he instigated to reclaim the teiritory on which 
the lin0S of Ttavancore were formed. These lines 
had been oonstrtioted principally upon a strip of 
land ceded many years before by the Rajah of Cochin 
to the Rajah of Travancore, in compensation for 
assistance rendered by the latter prince in resisting 
an invasion of the territories of the former by the 
Zamorin of Calicut. Alarmed by the intelligence of 
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CHAP. XIV. the hostile views of Tippoo Sultan, the liajah of Tra- 
vancore applied to the government of Madras for 
assistance; and Sir Archibald Camphell, who had 
succeeded Lord Macartney as the head of that pre- 
sidency, promptly granted it. He at the same time 
addressed a representation to Tippoo Sultan, warning 
him that any act of aggression upon Travancore 
would he regarded by the English government as a 
violation of the treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a 
declaration of war against that government. To 
this Tippoo responded by professing a desire to main- 
tain relations of amity with the English state. His 
acts, however, did not correspond with his profes- 
sions ; for a few months afterwards he commenced 
his march in the direction of Travancore, with a 
force of about thirty-five thousand men. 

On an estuary at one extremity of the lines of 
Travancore were situate two forts belonging to the 
Dutch, named Cranganore and Ayacottah. On the 
approach of Tippoo, the Dutch, under the provisions 
of a treaty of long standing, called upon the 
of Travancore to assist them in the defence" of these 
places. With this requisition he was ready to com- 
ply ; but Mr. Hollond, who by the departure of Sir 
Archibald Camphell had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed the rajah that the English batta- 
lions could not be permitted to be employed, except 
upon such parts of the Mne of defence as actually 
belonged to Travancore. To overcome this difl&oulty, 
th© rajah resumed a negotiation, wliich had been 
comteemced some* time before, for the purchase of 
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the two forts from the Dutch, and a bargain was chap. xiv. 
concluded. Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan 
remonstrated ; alleging that the Dutch had no right 
to sell the forts, inasmuch as they were but tributa- 
ries to the Rajahr of Cochin, who was himSelf th® 
tributary of Tippoo, and that consequently they had 
assumed the right of alienating part of the posses- 
sions of Mysore. Mr. Hollond appears to have 
yielded a very willing ear to the representations of 
Tippoo Sultan; he condemned the purchase, and 
encouraged the Sultan to expect that the places 
would be restored. The assertions of the Mysorean 
prince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. The 
Dutch had originally obtained the disputed posses- 
sions. by conquest from the Portuguese ; they had 
held them for more than, a century ; they had never 
paid tribute to the Rajah of Cocliin, or aclcnow- 
ledged his superiority; and the dependence of that 
prince upon Mysore, so far from preceding the ac- 
quisitions of the Dutch, had its origin in the con- 
quest of Hyder Ali, and had not continued more 
than twelve years. The right of the Dutch to sell, 
it was reported and believed, had also been recog- 
nized by the man who now impugned it. Tippod 
Sultan, it was alleged, had offered to become a pur? 
chaser ; add had the Rajah of Travancore delayfed 
th© completion of the treaty, his enemy, it was pro- 
bable, would in this t^ay have possessed himself of 
increased means for. his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of complaint, 
which were the subject of long and fruitless discussion. 
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CHAP. XIV. The English government proposed the appointment 
of commissioners for the investigation of the points 
of dispute ; but Tijjpoo Sultan had resolved to sub- 
mit the question to a different and more decisive 
arbitration. He had for some time been gi-adually 
approaching the lines, part of which formed the prin- 
cipal subject of dispute. On the night of the 28th 
A.D. 1789. of December, 1789, ho marched to attack them, and 
gained a considerable extent of rampart. The Tra- 
vancore troops retreated before him ; but his lead- 
ing corps having suffered severely, an attempt was 
made to relieve it by another. Before this move- 
ment was completed, the fire of a party of about 
twenty men, posted under a thick cover, fell heavily 
on the corps about to be relieved; and killed the 
commanding officer. The whole were immediately 
thrown into inextricable disorder, and rushing wildly 
back upon the corps advancing to their relief, threw 
them also into confusion. 

Panic now became general; and the living toP'- 
rent was home on to a ditch, over which some of 
the ftigitives leaped, while others were forced iteto 
it by the resistless masses which pressed on them 
from behind. The bodies of these formed a road, 
over which their comrades passed, and thus mise- 
rably did numbers of Tippoo’s troops perish. The 
Sultan was thrown down in the struggle — the bear- 
ers of his palanquin trampled to death — himself 
rescued from the same fate only by the vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this hot until he had received injuries fi’om 
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the effects of which he occasionally suffered till his chap, xiv, 
death. 

Contemplating the probability of war, Lord Corn- 
wallis had instincted the Madras government to be 
prepared for it. The instruction was disregarded; 
and even after the attack on the lines of Travancore, 
the same course was pursued, vrith alleged reference 
to economy. The value of this motive was duly ap- 
prepiated by Lord Cornwallis. Referring to it at a 
period when the governor guilty of this inexplicable 
folly had no longer the power of doing good or harm, 
he said, So far am I from giving credit to the late 
government for economy in not making the neces- 
sary preparations for war, according to the positive 
orders of the supreme government, after having 
received the most gross insults that could be offered 
to any nation, I think it very possible that every 
cash* of that ill-judged saving may cost to the Com- 
pany a crore of rupees.” Another distinguished 
authority, Sir Thomas Munro, then a subaltern in 
the Madras army and a very young man, but mani- 
festing the germs of that talent and judgment which 
suhseqiiently raised him to rank and power, passed 
B siinilai' sentence upon the ill-judged parsimony of 
the MJadtias government. In a private letter writhed 
at this period, he says, “ It will require some time 
to assemble an atmy able to face the enemy, and 
before such an army can he put -in motion Tippoo 
may he in actual possession of Travancore and all 

* A Madras copper coin of inconsiderable value. ’ 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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CHAP. XIV. the southern countries. We have derived but little 
benefit from experience and misfortune. The year 
1790 now sees us as unprepaaredi US the ! 
did for war.” “ W© shal comtoendd the ' ww,” he 
subsequently obseiTes, “ imder the disadvantage 
of a want of magazines, for yve have none at present 
but at Madras. Since the conclusion of the late 
war we have acted as if we had been to enjoy a per- 
petual peace. The distresses and difficulties which 
we then encountered: fr-om the want of them 'has 
not cured US' of the . narrow policy of preferring a 
present small saving to a certain though future great 
and essential advantage.” The'same miserable policy 
which had disgraced the Madras government before 
the attack of Tippoo on the lines of Travancore, 
continued :to be pursued after that event. Towards 
Tippoo they maintained a friendly, and even obse- 
ifuipus deporfement 5 and, instead of ' making any en- 
deavour to remedy the evils resulting from their 
past errors, they rigorously contested the propriety of 
•tlie vieu'S entortamed in Bengal, and defended the 
right of Tippoo to restrain the sale of the Dutch for- 
tresses. Lord Cornwallis was about to proceed himself 
to assume the administration of tho government of' 
Madras, bin, the supercessioii of Mr. Hollond by the 
arrival of General Medows, recently appointed: ;go>- 
vemor, led to the postponement of his visit. , 
The British government must now he regarded as 
at war with Tippoo Sultan.' The actual commence- 
ment uf hostilities relieved them from the difficulty 
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imposed on them by the law, wdiich, though it for- chap. xiv. 
bade the government to prepare for war, did n6t 
proceed so far in absurdity as to restrain them from 
Seeking the means of carrjnng it on when actually 
commenced. The ridiculous pretence of upholding 
the engagements concluded with Nizam Ali in 1768 
was now dropped, and a new treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance concluded with him. A similar 
treaty was made with the Poishwa. The accession 
of both powers to the alliance was accelerated by the 
expectation of recovering from Tippoo the posses- 
sions of which they had been deprived by himself 
and his father. 

Before these arrangements were completed, a 
British army, ’.under the command of the governor 
of Madras, General Medows, of about fifteen thou- 
sand men, formed into six brigades. Was assembled 
on the plains of Trichinopoly. There, on the 24th 
of May, it was joined by the governor, who, on a,d.i79o, 
the 26th, marched in the direction of Caroor, the 
nearest frontier post of the enemy. General Mo- 
do ws, some time before, had addressed a formal 
letter to TippOo Sultan, announcing his ariival and 
assmnption of the office of governor of Madras. 

Thu answelr of the Mysorean prince was not received 
until the geneiSEd was on his march. Its tone was 
greatly sub'dued in comparison with that of the Sul- 
tan’s communications with Mr, Hollond. In answer 
to the proposal of the latter for appointing commis- 
sioners to settle the matters in dispute with regard 
to Travancore, Tippoo had declared that he had him- 
, 2n2 
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OHAP^ 3I1V. self ascertainGcl the facts, and that there was no need 
of commissioners ; but, he added, that, nevertheless, 
if Mr. Hollond wished it, he might send commis- 
sioners “ to the presence,” It was now the lot of 
Tippoo to make a similar offer to the English gover- 
nor. In his letter to General Medows, after con- 
gratulating that officer on his arrival and appoint- 
ment to the government, he remarked with a tone of 
concern, that, “ notwithstanding tlie bonds of friend- 
ship” were “ firmly established, in consequence of 
the intervention in certain necessary and impor- 
tant concerns, and the representations, contrary to 
the fact, of certain short-sighted persons to” the 
governor, they had “ caused an army to be assembled 
on both sides. As this event is improper,” continued 
the Sultan, “ among those who are mutually at 
friendship, I therefore wish, in order to clear it up 
and to have certain important matters represented, 
to send to you a person of dignity, together with 
some other persons, that the vakool of the ciroar, 
having arrived with you, may explain the whole cir- 
cumstances to you, and that the dust which has 
obscured your upright mind may he removed.” Tlio 
answer of General Medows was short and decisive. 
Its purport was, that the English, equally incapable 
of offering an insult and of submitting to one, had 
always looked upon war as declared from the mo- 
ment of the attack upon their ally, the Rajah of 
Travancore, and upon that issue the dispute now 
rested. The Sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, and as soon as it reached 
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him, he retired with his main army to his capital, xStt-. 
Sering&patam.^ He had provoked war without 
hoing prepared to meet it. He had calculated 
on passing the lines of Travancoro with ease, and 
then overrunning the country. After his unexpected 
failure, the ohsequlousness of the government of 
Madras had led him to heliovo that ho was still an 
object of dread, and Ins tone rose proportionately in 
solf-confidonce and haughtiness. The assembling of 
the English army, and the decisive conduct of Ge- 
neral Modows, shewed him that the new governor 
was ready to assert with the sword the rights of his 
country and those of its allies ; and Tippoo Sultan,; 
having tried to gain Some advantage by proorastina-^ 
tion, acknowledged his weakness by a retreat, which 
left a large tract of country almost undefended. All 
this was highly characteristic of Tippoo Sultan. His 
father, Hyder AH, was master of his passions, and 
to this cause his success is mainly to be ascribed, 

Tippoo, on the contraiy, was the slave of his pas- 
sions. Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that he had only to vrall 
in order to obtain. Reverses produced on him their 
usual bitter effects, but unaccompanied by any por^ 
tion of that wholesome change of spirit whioh^, iff 
better natures, they have a tendency to effect. ‘Uri- 
affected by misfortune, except during its actual 
pressure, Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to 

* The pride or caprice of Tippoo had led him not only to aban- 
don but to destroy Mysore, the ancient capital of the country 
bearing the same name. 
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CHAP. XIV. launcli into fresh extravagances, and thus prepare 
“ for himself fresh disappointment and humiliation. 

The British army advanced to CarooPi, which was 
abandoned on their approach. From the defects of 
the commissariat department their progress to this 
place was slow ; but they met with no annoyance, 
except from the desultory attacks of pai’tios of the 
enemy’s hOrse, and from the weather. Thofr course 
lay over arid plains, rmdor the operation of a power- 
Ihl wind raising clouds of dust which obscured the 
face of day, and which being inhaled with every act 
of respiration, laid the foundation Of serious diaease. 
From this cause, on the arrival of the army at Ga- 
roor, no less than twelve hundred men were placed 
in hospital there. 

The capture of Caroor was followed by that of 
Aravacourchy, a weak place, which offered no re- 
sistance beyond the discharge of two guns on the 
approach of the British advanced guard. The kil- 
ladar, on being summoned to surrender* earnestly 
requested permission to save his credit with the 
Sultan by a few more discharges, Hdudly promising 
that no damage shouild arise to the British party** 
Notwithstanding this pledge, and the danger in 
which the killadar’s honour was placed, his request 
was refused, and the English took possession of 
Aravacourchy without any further resistance, either 
real or pretended. The surrender of Daraporara, 

; another weak place, followed. Here a depdt was 
formed; a number of sick were left in hospital, and 

* ]yijipifeen*|e^s Sketch cf the "War Veith Tippoo Sultan. 
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soine heavy stores and Camp equipage deposited, to chap. xiv. 
enable the ariny to move with as little incumbrance 
as possible. A brigade was left for their protection, 
and the army marched to Coimbatore, where they 
arrived on the Slat of J uly. a. d. i?9o. 

From this place an advanced force, imder Colonel 
Stuart, was detached to attack Palligaut ; but the 
routo taken was nearly impracticable from the ef- 
fects of heavy rain?, and Colonel Stuart fell back 
without effecting his object. An attack on Dindi- 
gul, conducted by the same officer, was more for- 
tunate. Against this place batteries were opened 
on the 20th of August^ and by the < evening of the 
2l8t, a breach, though a very indifferent one, was 
effected, Impeifect as was, Colonel Stuart re- 
solved on risking an immediate assault— ^a determi- 
nation taken with reference to the remaining stock 
of ammunition. The continuance of the firing for 
two hours longer would have consumed all the shot 
of the English, and a fresh supply could not have 
been obtained in less than a week. The assault was 
made with great gallantry, and repelled by the Idl- 
ladar at the head of his men with equal vigom’ and 
SpMt; The English were foiled, and compelled- tb 
retire; but at this moment, greatly to their sur- 
prise, a w>hite flag was displayed on the breach, and 
an offer was made to surrender, ■ on condition of 
security to persons and private property. This was 
the more extraordinary, as the killadar had met 
an invitation to surrender on favourable terms by 
threatening, if any similar message were subse- 
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CHAP. XIV. quently sent, that he would blow the messenger 
from a cannon. The change in his resolution is 
attributed to his having been abandoned by part of 
his gai-rison.* It was fortunate for the English that 
neither the killadar nor his men wore awai'e of the 
cause vthich led to the premature assault. 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuart was 
again dispatched to attack I^alligaut, but with aug~ 

■ mented means, and by a* morp practicable route. 
Batteries were opened at daylight on the 21st of 
A.D. 1790. September. In less than two h-OUi’S the fort was 
silenced, and by the evening a practicable breach 
was effected. But the necessity for an assault was 
spared. Some English officers, engaged in recon- 
noitring, observed a defenceless part of the works, 
of which possession was immediately taken ; and on 
the following morning the place capitulated on con- 
ditions, one of which was protection against the 
fury of the NairS, who had joined Colonel Stuart, 
and were serving in the siege. Those wore natives 
of Malabar, on whose countrymen Tippoo Sultan 
had exercised great cruelties. It was apprehended 
that they would rejoice in an opportunity of taking 
revenge on the troops of their oppressor, and it 
required some effort to restrain them. 

Eroad had previously surrendered to an English 
detachment under Colonel Oldham. The gi-eater 
part of the troops employed in this service subse- 
quently joined a corps commanded by Colonel 
Eloyd, whose general operations were confined to 
‘Mkokepzie’s feketdh of the War with TippOo Sultan. 
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the south of the river Bahv^y. By a detachment 
from that corps Sattimungul veas taken, with little 
trouble and no loss. Sattimungul is but a few 
miles distant from the foot of the pass of Gruge- 
hutty. Through that pass Tippoo Sultan and his 
army began early in September to descend. Ru- 
mours of his approach were soon afloat, which 
appear at first to haVo received little credit; but 
thcii’ accuracy being confirmed by testimony that 
could scarcely be doubted', Colonel Floyd forwarded 
the intelligence to General Medows, and accom- 
panied the communication by a suggestion that the 
advanced coips of the army should fall back upon 
head-quarters. Either from the report of Tippoo’s 
descent being disbelieved, or fi’om some other cause, 
the suggestion was rejected, and Colonel Floyd 
was ordered to maintain his position. On the thir- 
teenth of September, a large body of the enemy’s 
army passed the ford of Poongar ; and the British 
picquets, which had been sent out to patrol, were 
driven in by Tippoo’s force. A regiment of horse, 
which had been dispatched to support them, was 
sip'rounded, and compelled to take post among some 
enclosures till relieved by the rest of the British 
caValry. The English now became the assailants ; 
several hundred of the , enemy were put to the 
sword ; and, the field being completely cleared, the 
victors returned to camp. They had scarcely dis- 
mounted, when the enemy’s columns were disco- 
vered advancing in great force. The line was 
instantly formed, and a cannonade commenced on 
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CHA-P. XIV. botli. sides, which lasted throughout the day.* At 
sunset the enemy drew off their artillery, which left 
Colonel Floyd opportunity to dehherate on his fu- 
ture course. 

Tippoo had withdrawn his army to a position 
about six miles from the place of action ; but from 
the inaptitude of a native force to execute move- 
ments by night, and from the fall of torrents of rain, 
vthich had not extended to the British position, 
a large part of the troops had failed to find thoir 
places in the line, and great disorder prevailed. 
Colonel Floyd was not aware of these circumstances, 
or he might have beon tempted to renew the conflict, 
and by taking the enemy unprepai’ed he might 
probably have defeated them. As it was, he had 
recourse to a council of war, and the opinion of the 
majority being in favour of retreat, preparations 
were made for withdrawing the gairison from Sat- 
timWgul, and proceeding to join General Medows. 
Some reprehensible delay took place in evacuating 
the fortjf and the retreat was thus retarded. Wbeh 

* This cannonade gave occasion for qne 0/ tkose gfkceful ex- 
pressions of fidelity, of -whioli so many instances have occurred 
among the native troops. Odlonel Hdyd, in passing along a part 
of the line which had suffered most severely, expressed to the 
native officers his regret at the loss sustained. The answer was — 
“ We have eaten the Company’s salt ; our lives are at their dis- 
posal, £ind God forbid that we should mind a few casualties.” 
Such js the language of the native troops ; and its sincerity has 
been constantly attested hy evidence far more convincing than 
professions. 

t Sir IJhomas Mnnro says that the officer in command Was 
drunk.-!-Gldg’^ hifo of Mnnro, vol. i. page 97, 
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it commenced, the infantry proceeded in one co- chap. 3:iy. 
lumn, the cavalry in another, and the baggage in 
a third : but the nature of the oountpy soon com- 
pelled a change, and the 'whole was formed into a 
single column, the cavalry leading, 

On hearing of the march of the British force, 

Tippoo ordered his troops to be put in motion for 
immediate pursuit ; but the order was obeyed with 
little promptness, and the day was considerably 
advanced before the progress of the English was 
seriously intennpted. The cavalry were two oi 
thi’ee miles in advance of the infantry, against 
whom the whole force of Tippoo was directed. 

The firing brought them back to the , succour’ of 
their. companions, and by a fortunate mistake, simi- 
lar to that which once, disappointed Hyder Ali of 
the success which seemed 'within his grasp,* the son " 
of that conqueror was now induced to desist from 
an attack in which he had greatly the advantage in 
point of numbers. A troop of cavalry was mistaken 
for the personal guard of General Medows, and 
a report of his arrival spreading rapidly through 
the British ranks, was received with enthusiastic 
cheers, "with the cause of which the enemy w^e not 
long in becqming acquainted. The Sultan, giving 
credit to the report, which reached him just at the 
moment when he had received intelligenoe of the 
death of Burkar-oo-deen, a favourite relative, and one 
of his bravest officers, drew off his army, and left 
the corps of Colonel Floyd at liberty to pursue its 
* See vol. i. page 562. 
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CHAP, xiv-anarcb unmolested. On the 16th of SeptemheT a 
junction was effected with the army under General 
Meclows, which was soon afterwards farther rein- 
forced by the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s division 
after the capture of Palligaut. 

The object of General Medows was to bring 
Tippoo to a general action. The Sultan was most 
anxious to avoid this, and for several weeks he 
evaded the endeavours of the English commander. 
During this period Tippoo repossessed himself not 
only of Sattimungul, hut of Eroad and Daraporam. 
At length, alarmed by the progress of an English 
army in Bramahal, he dispatched thither the greater 
part of his force, the residue being left to watch 
the motions of General Medows. The aimy whose 
operations drew Tippoo’s attention to Bramahal was 
distinguished by the name of the central army, and 
had originally been commanded by Colonel Kelly. 
The .death of that officer had transferred the com- 
mand to Colonel Maxwell, who found himself at , 
the head of nine thousand five hundred men. ITe 
A. D. 1790 . entered Bramahal on the 24th October, and early 
in November he fixed his head-quarters near Cavc- 
ripatam. The appearance of considerable bodies of 
light cavalry soon indicated the approach of the 
Sultan’s army, and by the middle of the month it 
appeared in fiill force. In the meantime General 
Medows had marched to form a junction with 
Colonel Maxwell; and his purpose was eflPected 
abojit: three days after Tippoo’s appearance. The' 
remainder Of the campaign was occupied in marches, 
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occasionally yaried by skirmishes of no importance, 
the detail of which would be tedious without being 
instructive. Some overtures for negotiation pro- 
ceeded from Tippoo ; but they were made without 
sincerity, and ended in nothing. Lord Cornwallis 
had determined to assume the command of the 
British army, on the alleged ground that his presence 
in the scene of action would be to the native allies a 
pledge of sincerity and of confident hope of success 
against the common enemy. 

In the conduct of the war up to this period, little 
of militaiy skill had been displayed, and little advan- 
tage gained to the cause of the allies. General 
Medows arrived with his army at Velout, eighteen 
miles from Madras, on the 27th January, and on 
the 29th Lord Cornwallis assumed the command. 
On the 5th February he commenced his march from 
Velout, and on the 11th the army was concentrated 
near V ellore. Tippoo Sultan had been engaged in ne- 
gotiating with the French governor at Pondicherry 
for assistance ; but on receiving intelligence of the 
march of the British aimy, he moved rapidly to the 
defence of the passes into his territories. By a series 
of judicious feints, the Sultan was deceived as to the 
point at which it was intended to penetrate, and a 
large British force, completely equipped and pro- 
visioned, was thus enabled to gain the table-land of 
Mysore without firing a shot. 

The first object of the English general was the 
reduction of Bangalore. The pettah, or town, which 
was of considerable extent, lay to the north of the 
fort, and this was the primary object of attack. It 
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CHAP. Xiv. iad s'eyera! gates, ond of whieh. being selected for 
ai^sault, tbe reqnisife pfeparatipHS ■^ea'd toade, tbe 
field artillky and six battery guns being placed 
under Colonel Moorhouse, a highly distinguished 
Pfficer. The first barrier l^as gallanisly caeriddi ^d it, 
was expected that the application of a 
would soon force the gate. This was found inefFectual, 
and some eighteen-pounders were brought up, which 
slowly performed the desired work. In the mean- 
time a wgorou- Hrc of musketry and rockets from 
the luM-cTs g!ill('(l tlio Ekiglish troopi^;; it was home, 
however, with the greatest steadiness r the Shattered 
fragments of the gate were torn away after each 
discharge ; and an opening, though a small one, 
being at length made, an English lieutenant, who is 
represented as being of very diminutive size and 
statnre,* was raised on the shoulders of some grena- 
diers, and passed through. General Medows, who 
was present, called' ' on the treojis to “ support the 
little geutlemau they responded to the call, and 
the place was carried. ' ' ^ . 

TippOo Sultan, who -with his army was M iho im- 
mediate neighbourhood, was alike astonished and 
irritated at this result, and orders wore given to the 
killadar of the fort to recover possession of the pet«;^ 
tah at all risks. They ivere obeyed with great spirit 
and gallantry, and the streets of the town were, 
for a lengthened period, the scene of a deter- 
mined and doubtful conflict. So long as it was 
riiaintained by firing, little advantage was gained 
oil either side. It was 'finally decided by the bay- 
* Lieutenant Ayve, of the 86th regiment. 
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onet, with which the Mysoreaais were driYen from Chap. xiv. 
every post, and compelled to seek refuge in the fort, 
with a loss of two thousapd in killed and wounded. 

The loss of the English was not great; but among 
the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, who fell at the 
gate. He had risen from the ranks ; “ hut nature,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “ had made him a gentleman — 
unednoated, he had made himself a man of science ; 
n omeer of nnintemiptod distinction had commanded 
general respect, and his amiable character universal 
attachment.” His memory was honoured by a pub- 
lic funeral and a monument erected at the expense 
of the Company in the church of Madras. 

. The capture of the pettah was followed by pre- 
parations for obtaining possession of the fort. Pat- 
teries were erected, a breach made, and, on the night 
of the 20th of March, a storming party advanced in a.d. i79i. 
silence to the attack. They had made some pro- 
gress before the garrison took the alarm ; hut the 
resistance offered to the assailants, though lato, was 
* fierce and powerful. The killadar, Bahadar Khan, 
a distinguished soldier, in whom the pressurp of 
seventy years had not quenched the fire of military 
ardon|> nor seriously diminished his personal abiPty 
tt;‘>nhqy,-itS suggestions, was in a moment at the 
head of his men. But his com-age was unavailing, 

The assailants established themselves on the ram- 
parts, and, after a contest of an hour, the fort of 
Bangalore passed from the hands of Tippoo Sultan 
into those of the English. The loss on the part of 
the garrison was severe ; more than a thousand of the 
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cjtiAE XIV. bodies of. their fallen enemies were committed to 
the grave by the victors. Among the slain . was tile 
brave killadar; who having 
collect a party to make one toibre htahd/ fffl fWoM 
in hand, without a single supporter near Mni, :|t 
was thought that Tippoo might desire to rCfepieYe 
from the hands of strangers and enemies the re- 
mains of one, who had served him so ihithftilly, and 
hhlntima^ion.^i<^8t;^ be withheld was 

cbtivCyed to him ; ’bilt 'eithdr the merits of Bnba- 
dar Khan were obliterated by his ill-fbrtunc, pr 
!|!ippOo really entertained the feeling which his an- 
swer is said to have expressed — ^that the kili&id&lt: 
could be buried nowhere with greater projiriety 
than in the neighbourhood of the place in defence 
of which he had fallen- By the English authorities 
rdl the respect that could be , shewn tO the dead was 
manifested ; and the body of ibe- veteran soldier 
was . attended to its final resting-place by the most 
distinguished members of fhe Mussulman part of 
the British army. , ■ , * 

The Engbsh were now fixed in the .heart of 
Tippoo Sultan’s dominions.; but before irarsuing 
further the campaign mnder lEjord 'Giornwallis, it will 
be convenient to notice the operations of other 
•iiu'mies up to the period when the governor-general 
obtained possession of Bangalore. 

When General Medows marched in the direction 
of AadraSj Colonel Hartley was left with a force, 
consisting Of one, regiment of Europeans and two 
battalions of sup oys, with .some field artiUefy* to act 
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against a body of the Sultan’s troops, amounting, at chap. xiv. 
the lowest estimate, to six thousand, left under the 
command of an olBcer named Hussein Ali. This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his master, n 

took up a strong position near Calicut, and resolTed, 
if challenged, to abide the result of a regular action. 

He was not disappointed, except in the result 
of the engagement : he was attacked and utterly 
defeated, with the loss of a thousand killed and 
wounded; the general himself and nine hundred 
men were made prisoners on the field, and the flying 
remnant of the army being hotly pursued, fifteen 
hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before this action. General Aber- 
cromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived with a re- 
spectable force at Tellicheriy, advanced to Cananore, 
which surrendered unconditionally, and in a very 
short time occupied the whole of the province of 
Malabar, whore the name and authority of the Sul- 
tan were odious beyond the power of description. 

The army of Nizam Ali began to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad about the time that 
General Medows took the field. It was joined by 
a detachment of English sepoys and a company of 
European artillery, and, after considerable delay, 
marched to lay siege to Copool. This was a pro-t, 
tracted and tedious operation. The situation of 
Copool is upon a lofty and precipitous rock. The 
cannon employed against it were disabled loy a 
week’s firing, and the efforts of the besiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until a new battering 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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CHA.P. XIV. train could be collected from vaaious points. They 
were resumed, but with little prospect of a speedy 
termination, till the alarm caused by the unexpected 
news of the fall of Bangalore led to a surrender, 
after a resistance of several months. ' Bahandur 
Bundur, a fort about three miles to the northward 
of Copool, in a bke manner yielded to the good 
fortune of the allies. 

With the Mahrattas, as with Nizam Ali, an Eng- 
lish detachment was destined to act. It consisted 
of two battahons of sepoys and three companies of 
artillery, two native and one European. It was 
dispatched from Bombay, and proceeded in boats 
up the river J aigur as far as navigable. The period 
of debarkation was the very height of the monsoon. 
The ascent of the Ghauts was performed under 
the most discouraging difficulties ; but by persever- 
ance they were surmounted. At Coompta the de- 
tachment joined the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty thousand horse and ten thousand foot, imder 
the command of Purseram Bhow. The first blow Was 
to be struck against Darwar ; and the WbolO' Mah* 
ratta army, with the English detachment, moved to 
the attack of this place, which they reached by very 
slow marches. The Mahratta forces were of little 
use in the conduct of a siege, and the means of 
reduction were found inadequate. Application for 
reinforcements was made to Bombay, and a regi- 
ment of European infantry, a battalion of sepoys, 
and a considerable number of European artillery- 
men, were dispatched, under the comniand of 
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Colonel Frecleriek. An assault prematurely made chap, xiv. 
ended in repulse; and shortly afterwards Colonel 
Frederick died from the effects, as it was believed, 
of disappointment. The siege continued to be lan- 
guidly prosecuted, till the fall of Bangalore became 
known; an event which produced at Darwar tho 
same effect as at Copool — an offer to surrender. 

The garrison were permitted to march out with 
their aims and ammunition, and with colours flying ; 
but four days after their departure their camp was 
attacked and plundered by the Mahrattas, many of 
tho party killed, and the commander, covered with 
wounds, sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort. 

Such an exploit would be perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahratta character if undertaken solely 
with a view to plunder ; but it was alleged, and it is 
believed not without ground, that the commander 
had provoked the attack by a virtual breach of tho 
conditions of the capitulation. One of these condi- 
tions was, that the guns and stores were to become 
prize to the captors. The guns and stores were ac- 
cordingly left by the retiring garrison ; but it was 
said that the powder had been wilfully rendered 
useless by damping, and the other stores destroyed 
to the extent which the time and means of the com- 
mander allowed.* 

The surrender of Darwar was followed by that of 
the strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven miles distant, 

* Colond Wilks says that this was admitted by a Mysorean 
officer with whom he had conversed, who affirmed that he had 
been personally engaged in the destruction of the stores. 

2 E 2 
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CHAP. XIV. and by tbe early possession of every place north of 
the Toombnddfa. 

Lord Cornwallis inarched frotn Bangalore on the 
A. D. 1 791. 22nd Marohj and a few days afterwards unexpectedly 
encountered the army of the Sultan. Tippoo’^ only 
anxiety was to escape from a situation in which he 
might be compelled to fight, and with some difficulty 
he effected his object. The army of Lord Cornwal- 
lis was now strengthened, or at least numerically 
increased, by the jmiction of about ten thousand of 
Nizam All’s horse.* To effect this junction was 

* Colonel Wilks gives a curious account of these mounted 
warriors f he says, “They were lated at fifteen thousand, and 
really amounted to ten thousand men, well mounted on horses in ex- 
cellent condition, and to those who had never before had an 02ipor- 
tunity of observing an Indian army, their first appearance was novel 
and interesting. It is probable that no national or private collection 
of ancient arms in Europe contains any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which might not he traced in this motley crowd s Ijhfs 
Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every 
age aud nation, lances of every length and description, and match- 
locks of every form ; metallic helmets of every patteni, Simple 
defences of the head, a steel bar descending diagonally as ' 

tection to the face, defences of bars, scales or chaih-'iiVOrk descend- ‘ 
ing behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, Suits of armour or 
detached pieces for the arm, comj^ete coats of mail in chain- work, 
shields, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sahre-proof. lire ostenta- 
tious display of these antique novelties was equally curious in its 
way. The free and equal use of two sword-arms, the precise and 
perfect command of a balanced spear eighteen feet long, of the 
club which was to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged 
in flight ; but, above all, the total absence of every symptom of 
order, or obedience, or command, excepting groups collecting 
round their respective flags; every individual an independent 
warrior, self-impelled, affecting to be the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory; scampering among each other in 
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one object of the governor-general’s inarch ; another chap. xiv. 
was to meet a valuable convoy, with a reinforcement 

’(Vild confusion ; the whole exhibition presentmg to the mind an 
imagery scarcely more allied to previous impressions of reality 
there than the fictions of an Eastern tale or the picturesque 
disorder of a dramatic 'scene." — Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 135, 136. 

A similar but less minute description of these troopers is given in 
Mackenzie’s Sketches of tlie War with Tippoo Sultan, vol. ii. p. 

67. Of the value of the accession of strength which their junc- 
tion afforded, Colonel Willcs gives the following account: — "The 
impossibility of relying on such a body for the execution of any 
combined movement was sufficiently obvious; but the most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the regular cavalry from the duties of 
the light troop, and an extended command over the resources of 
the country to be traversed. Two thousand of the most select 
were attached to the reserve under Colonel Floyd, and placed 
under the immediate management of Brigade Major Dales, in the 
hope that his skill, and conciliation, and example, might render ^ 

them efficient, Fifteen days were sufficient to shew the total dis- 
appointment of the most meagre hopes. The enemy practised 
upon them on every successive day some enterprise or stratagem, 
always successful. They soon shewed themselves unequal to 
the protection of their own foragers on ordinary occasions, and 
after the lapse of a few days they never stirred beyond the 
English picquets, consuming forage and grain, and augmenting 
distress of every kind, without the slightest return of even appa- 
rent utility. Their prowess was indeed exhibited at an early 
period in plundering the villages to which Lord Cornwallis had 
granted protection ; but when it was understood that his lord- 
ship discjaiined such proceedings, but could not control them, 
the villagers undertook their own defence, and the march would 
produce exhibitions of attack and defence, in which the wishes of 
the army were uniformly adverse to their alhes, and an English 
safeguard would frequently appear protecting their enemies 
against their friends. The contemptible state of this cavalry 
may in some degree have arisen from the effeminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government to which 
they belonged ; but its more immediate causes were referred to 
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CHAP. XIV. of between four and five thousand men, under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Oldham. These were met at Veni- 
tataghery, and both objects of the movement having 
been attained, Lord Cornwallis returned to Banga- 
A.D. 1791 . lore, where he arrived on thte 28th of April. 

Notwithstanding the success which had thus far 
attended the British arms, the governor-goiioral was 
not in a condition to prosecute the war with vigour. 
He was especially distressed by a deficiency of the 
means of transport for provisions, camp equipage, 
ordnance, and stores ; and this deficiency might have 
appeared to justiiy some cessation of active exertion. 
The love of enterprise scarcely entered into his 
character ; yet, while placed in circumstances which 
seemed to excuse inactivity, he resolved on a step 
which, with reference to his position, may be re- 
garded as a bold one : it was to march at once upon 
Tippoo’s capital, Seringapatam. One obvious mo- 
tive for this decision was a desire to bring the wai- 
to a speedy termination ; but there was another, -not 
without weight — ^the apprehension of a rupture With 
France, from which country Tippoo might then ex- 
pect to derive assistance, which would render the 

a commander (Tedjewunt Singli, a Hi&dOo) df no respeotablKt^ 
Of military jiretension, who was said to have risen to command by 
court intrigue, and was deemed better qualified to render his 
master a good commercial account of the profits of the subsidy 
than a splendid report of militaiy glory. His second m command, 
Assud Ali, and the ostensible military leader, had some reputation 
for that precarious valour which depends on interested motives, or 
animal excitement or depression, but, like his principal, was in- 
capable of command, venal, rapacious, and unfaithful to Ms trust.” 

■ — Ibid, page 136 to 138. 
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dijBficiilties of the contest far greater than those with 
which the governor-general had now to contend. , 

To make the best use of the limited means of 
transport possessed by the British army, all super- 
fluous equipage was to be left in Bangalore. The ofli- 
cors wore requested to reduce their claims for accom- 
modation to the lowest practicable degTee, as well 
as to assist the pubho service by any means which 
they could command ; and they cheerfully sacrificed 
their own convenience to the demands of the state. 
On the 4th of May the aimy was put in motion. It 
advanced by a circuitous route, interrupted by jun- 
gles, rivers, and ravines. From these causes the 
inadequate supply of cattle for transport became 
^till further reduced. Numbers died from exhaus- 
tion, and large quantities of stores were destroyed 
because they could not be canied forward. With 
the usual policy of Hyder Ali and his son, the coun- 
try traversed by the invaders had been divested of 
all power of affording relief to their necessities. 
Conflagration had done its work — tlie grain not burnt 
had been buried ; and not an inhabitant remained 
through the expanded waste to recount the story of 
its devastation, or guide the steps of those who now 
traversed its blighted fields. Their march seemed 
to be over a country where some great conwdsion 
of nature had at once swept away every human 
being, and every thing by which human life could be 
supported. At length, at a stone fort, called Mala- 
volly, some grain was found ; but the quantity lost 
on the march was so great that even this opportune 
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. CHAP. XIV. and happy discovery did not preclude the neces- 
sity of reducing the daily issue of rice to one-half of 
the usual allowance. Thus, struggling with diJ00.eul- 
ties and amid the terrors of fanaiue, the British army 
reached Arikera, about nine miles oast of Seringa^ 
A.D. 1791. patam, on the 13th of May. 

Its approach was regarded by Tippoo with n6 
common apprehension. From the moment of the 
fall of Bangalore, the attack upon which place 
ho had regarded as mad and hopeless, he became 
alarmed for the safety of his capital. Under the 
first impulse of fear, he had ordered the removal to 
Chittledroog of his treasure, his harem, and the 
families of his officers, whom he retained in pledge 
for the fidelity of those to whom they belonged ; but 
by the advice of his mother, who exercised a power- 
ful influence over him, and who represented that 
such a proceeding, being imputed to despondoncy, 
would have a bad effect on the minds of his troops 
and subjects, he abandoned his intention. The pa- * 
rent to whom he was indebted for this service 
dered him another. Tippoo had given personal 
ofience to the family of the Nizam. In the hope of 
detaching that prince from the confederacy, the 
mother of the Sultan wrote to him, imjiloriiig his 
forgiveness of an act which she attributed to the 
intoxication of youthful pride, and which she de- 
clared the Sultan deeply regretted. 

But though Tippoo allowed himself to be dis- 
suaded from one manifestation of fear, he gave way 
to others, which distinctly shewed the state of his 
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mind* His hatred of the Enghsh had Tbeen gratified chap^xiv. 
by causing the walls of the houses in the principal 
streets of Seringapatam to be decorated with cari- 
catures of the people whom he abhorred, of ©nor- 
nious size, and, in some instances, of disgusting 
character. These were now by royal command ob- 
literated, and the walls of Seringapatam. no longer 
spoke tlie Sultan’s contempt and aversion for his 
European enemies. 

The capital of Mysore contained other ])roofs of 
Tippoo’s feelings towards the English, and these too 
woi’e to disappear. The enfranchisement of prisoners 
under the treaty of 1784 had even at this time not 
been perfectly carried out, and among the victims 
of the Sultan’s perfidy were twenty English youths, 
who, having received the same kind of education 
which is given to the dancing girls of the East, were 
destined to delight the ear and eye of their enslaver 
by the graces of song and gesture. To relieve him- 
self from the inconvenience to be apprehended from 
these witnesses to his treachery, assassination offered 
the easiest and most effectual means ; consequently, 
according to the moral code of Tippoo, the best. 

The youths were murdered, and the course of 
crime was followed up by the secret murder of 
other prisoners, who like them had been unlawfully 
detained. 

Such were the results of the alarm produced by 
the fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation of an 
attack upon Seringapatam. An English anny was 
now within a few miles of the capital, and the 
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CHAF, xiT. anxiety of Tippoo iuoreasecl mth, the appai'ently in- 
creasing clanger. He had hitherto oantioixsly ayoided 
a general action, and he defendecL this course hy 
reference to the example of his father, who had 
gained little or no advantage from general actions, 
but whose chief success ai’oso from striking at de- 
tachments, Stimulated partly by his fcai’s and partly 
by the representations of his officers, which wore 
. aided, it is said, by the remonstrances of the women 
of his harora, who expatiated on the discredit of suf- 
fering his capital to be menaced without an effort 
to repel those by whom it was threatened, ho now 
resolved to depart from the policy which he had 
hitherto steadily pursued. 

On the arrival of the English ai*my at Arikera, a 
considerable body of the enemy was visible at the 
distance of about six miles in front. This force was 
drawn up with its right to the river Cavery, and its 
left to a rugged hill a short distance from tho bank. 
It was at first supposed to be only a large detach- 
ment sent to observe the motions of the Britifilj. 
army, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to take mea- 
sures for ascertaining the best point for crossing the 
river, with a view to a junction with General Abor- 
cromby, who, with the Bombay army, was posted 
at Peripatam, about forty miles westward of Seriuga- 
patam, and whoso co-ojjeration was deemed neces- 
sary to the reduction of the latter place. The Eng- 
lish general, however, soon learned that though only 
a small part of the enemy’s army could be seen, tho 
whole was encamped between his position and Se- 
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ringapatahi ; its light protected by the Cavery, its 
left by a ohain of hills, ■with a deep swampy ravine, 
the passage of which was defended by batteries 
running along the whole of the front. The distance 
between the river and the hills nowhere exceeded a 
mile and a half, and within cannon-shot of Tippoo’s 
line was not more than a mile. The difHoulties in 
attaching an enemy in such a position were obvi- 
ously great ; but the result of such information as 
could bo obtained of the country seemed to shew that 
it would be practicable to cross a ridge on the right of 
the English array from the high road to Seringapatam, 
where they were encamped, to another road leading 
to the same place ; and Lord Cornwallis thereupon 
resolved to attempt by a night march to turn the 
enemy’s left flanh, and by gaining his rear before day- 
light, cut off the retreat of his main body to the capi- 
tal. To effect this object, six European regiments, 
twelve battalions of native infantry, 'with three field- 
pieces, one European and three native regiments of 
cavalry, were ordered to be in readiness to march at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 13th May, leav- 
ing their picquets and camp guards behind, and their 
tents standing. Nizam Ali’s cavalry were to follow 
in the morning ; but the order was not to be com- 
municated till the moment of moving, lest the plan 
should be frustrated by treachery. 

The ground occupied by the British army was 
intersected by ruined villages, inclosures, and deep 
ravines, and from this cause much time was lost in 
forming the troops in the prescribed order of march. 


CHAP. XIV. 


A.D. im. 
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CHA.P, XIV. Before tlieymovedatoiTificstormai'ose, and ttiemaroli 
was performed under a deluge of rain, aceompauied 
by thunder and lightning of the most awful charac- 
ter. Exhausted by fatigue, scared by the lightning, 
and benumbed by the chilling effects of the rain, the 
cattle could scarcely be made to move ; and the night, 
exceptwhen temporarily irradiatedby the vividflashes, 
being impenetrably dark, several regiments lost their 
way, and portions of the British force wore moving 
in almost every variety of direction : repeated halts 
thus became necessary. On one of them. Lord 
Cornwallis found himself with no more than bne 
comiiany and one gun. A staff-officer, who made 
the discovery that the general had thus outmarched 
the gi'eater part of his force, or had become, in 
some other way, sepai-ated from them, attempted to 
find the column by tracing, with the aid of tho 
lightning, the marks of the gun-carriage wheels ; but 
the ti-aoks, though so recently made, had been com- 
pletely obliterated by the unceasing torrents of 
rain, and he narrowly escaped riding into the eneniy^ 
encampments. 

The dawn of day removed one of the difficulties 
which had retarded the progress of the British 
force ; but it destroyed the hope of executing tho 
original plan, which required the cover of night : 
still, as the most arduous part of the march had been 
accomplished. Lord Cornwallis determined to perse- 
vere, and to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on 
ground believed to be less advantageous to him than 
that which be had chosen. Tho Sultan did not 
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decline Ae oliallenge. The approach of the English chap* xlyi 
was unobserved till they had begun to descend the • ^ 

heights on the eastward of the ravine. Their, first 
object was to gain possession of a hill commanding 
the left of the enemy. This was perceived by 
Tippoo, and he made arrangements for defeating it, 
which have deservedly received the approbation of 
eminent militai’y authorities.'* He dispatched a 
considerable body of cavaliy and infantry, with 
eight guns, to seize the hill towards which the views 
of the English were directed, and sent out some 
cavalry to hover on the right of the English, and 
take advantage of any opportunity to charge — thus 
impeding their progiess, and giving to his troops 
advancing to the hill time to take possession of it. 

Tippoo also very promptly changed his front to the 
left, covering one flank by a steep hill previously in 
his rear, and the other by a ravine which had run 
along his former front. 

From the nature of the ground, the weak state 
of the cattle, and the annoyances of the enemy’s 
horse, the passage of the British infantry to the same 
side of the ravine with the enemy was slow. It was 
at length accomplished, and the requisite disposition 
for action made, Opposite to the enemy’s main 
body, nine battalions were posted in a first line 
under General Medows and Colonel Stuart, and 
four in a second line under Colonel Harris, while 
five battalions, under Colonel Maxwell, were des- 
tined for an attack upon the enemy’s corps on the 
* Colonel 'Wilks and, Sir Thomas Munro. 
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CHAP. xiy. hill. This attack might have been made at an 
eaidier period, but it was judiciously postponed till 
the other parts of the disposition were complete, in 
order to deter Tippoo from making any attempt on 
the flank or rear of the troops moving forward to 
drive his detachment from the hill. 

With the attack on that detachment the action 
commenced. On the approach of Colonel Maxwell 
the enemy’s eight guns were drawn off. The infantiy 
kept their ground, and maintained a heavy, though 
ill-directed, fire of musketry. Colonel Maxwell had 
no guns, but he had made provision for covering 
both his flanks against cavalry. Thus unencumbered 
and unapprehensive of interruption, ho advanced 
with a rapidity and impetuosity which sjieedily broicc 
the line of the enemy’s infantry, and even overtook 
some of the guns on the opposite descent of the hill. 
The infantry made a stniggle to defend them, but 
in vain; the possession of the guns followed the 
possession of the hill. The rapid success of Colonel 
Maxwell on the hill was the signal for the adyanoe 
of the two lines below against the naain body of the 
enemy. The battle now became general along the 
entire front. The enemy’s Cavalry, who had greatly 
annoyed the British army while advancing to take 
up their ground, made no stand after they were 
formed in line of battle ; the fire of Tippoo’s artil- 
lery even began to relax. His infantry behaved in 
a manner far surpassing any expectation that had 
been formed of them ; but the near approach of the 
first line of the British army caused them to waver. 
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Ooloael Maxwell had been ordered, after carrying chap, xit, 
the hill, to leave there only a suflScient force to re- 
tain possession, and with the remainder of his corps 
to advance and possess himself of the hills which 
covered the left flank of the main army of the 
enemy. He was rapidly performing this duty, when 
Colonel Floyd, with the British cavalry, who had 
been kept out of the range of the enemy’s shot, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that 
might occur for tbcir services, charged the rear- 
guard of the enemy’s retreating infantry, and nearly 
destroyed them. Their progress was cheeked by a 
larger body of infantry, which ralKed and made a 
stand on a space of broken ground extremely dis- 
advantageous for cavahy. Colonel Floyd accord- 
ingly prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where they could not act effectively; but at this 
moment the cavalry of Nizam Ali, which had fol- 
lowed tho English cavalry, threw themselves iu an 
unwieldy mass in front of the left wing of the 
British army, the advance of which they impeded, 
while from the nature of the ground they could 
prove of no service had they been disposed to per- 
form any. For some time they could neither be 
brought to advance nor recede ; “ and thus,” said the 
governor-general, “ an invaluable though short space 
of time was lost, which enabled the enemy to avail 
themselves of the vicinity of the batteries upon the 
island, and by retreating to their protection in the 
utmost confusion, to save their army from entire 
destruction.” 
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CHAP. XIV. Lord Cornwallis, wWle complaining of this ex- 
traordinary conduct, charitably gives the actors 
the praise of “ good intentions.” Colonel Wilks 
takes a less favourable view. “ It is asserted,” he 
. says, “• by many officers in the Mysorean aiany, that 
this impediment was designed; that a horseman, 
with a particular badge fi'om Assud Ali, was seen 
at this moment to deliver a message to Tippoo, who 
was in the rear anxiou% urging tho escape of his 
guns, of which many had been actually abandoned, 
but were recovered during this delay, and one only 
fell into the hands of the English in this branch of 
the attack; and that another messenger attended 
Tippoo on the same night. Tho author has since 
perused the active and treacherous correspondence 
with the enemy in this campaign, not only of ’Assud 
Ali, ^a person notoriously worthless, but of other 
^ officers of fairer fame in the same service, whose 
names it might be injurious to the English interests 
in India to disclose at the present period.”* 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo’s inftotpy 
' on this occasion. Sir Thomas MunPo 

stood the fire of musketry till our troops were wiiiin 
a few yards of them ; they defended every point; they 
rallied wherever the ground was favourable ; and when 
at last driven from the field, they retreated without 
confusion. All this change of behavioiu-,” he adds, 

* Written in the year 181 7. See Sketches, vol, iii. page 152. 
Colonel Wilks had been political resident at Mysore, and enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of investigating the secret history of that 
country. 
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“ M'fls, however, less owing perhaps to the improA'c- chap, x^v', 

ipent of tlieir discipline than to other causes — tlic ' 

Strength of the gronnd, which, being Ml of rdeks 

and ravines, afforded llioin everywhere shelter, and 

made It difficult to follow them ; , tod their p£pxhlit|’ 

to the islandj the batteries of which co'vexe,d th®®a ' 

from purffitlt/**!^.. Lord Cornwallis attrlhiitcS %c . 

good hehajViptiP of Ti|ipdo's infantry to his proseiicG ' 

and exertions among the#.' whatever the cause, / 

it is evident that the difficulty of putting them to 

flight was greater than had been anticipated. But 

the task had been perfoiiaedi-! — victory sat upon ' ' 

the banners of the Briiph ^rtny; ^t, the fruits of 

victory Avero to ho abandoned — the object for winch 

so much fatigue, so much loss, and so many perils 

had been incurred, was to ho renounced ; the jirize, 

for which so many public and private aacrifift'es had 

been made, was within sight, but it was not to 'lie 

gi'asped. 

In gi'eat distress for provisions, and with, intole- . 
rable labour to the troops from the want of cattle, ; i 
the British army by two marches reached Caniam- 
haddy, the ford at that place being regarded as an 
eligible S])ot for crossing the river; and there,; pn thp 
20th of May, exactly a week after his arrival at Api- a.d. i 791. 
kera, ltdrd OornAvalhS'deternnned tojrelinqujsh, for a 
time at least, all ’ attempts against Seringapatam, and 
to retrace his steps to Bangalore.. On the 2lst, orders 
were dispatched to General, Ahercromhy to return 
to Malabar; on tbe 22nd the whole of the bat- 

* Gleig's life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. i. page 118 . 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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CHA.P. XIV tering train and heavy equipments of the anny wore 
destroyed ; and on the 26 th the governor-general 
commenced his retrograde mai'ch. 

Neither party in the war had at this time much 
cause for exultation. Tippoo had discarded diis 
usual caution — ^had ventured on a general action and 
had been defeated, the bitterness of defeat being 
aggravated by its having occurred within sight of his 
capital, The English #|inmandGr had provoked a 
battle in which he had been victorious ; but with 
reference to the object for which the entei'priso had 
been undertaken and the battle foiight, he was 
beaten. “ As a more evidence of superiority,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ the victory was complete, and had 
there been no movement of the cavalry, would pro- 
bably have been very decisive. But the observation 
of Sir Eyre Coote, on a parallel occasion, was ap- 
plied by an old officer to tho present: ‘I would 
gladly exqhauge all these trophies and the reputa- 
tion of victory for a few days’ rice !”* “We gained 
nothing by the victory,” says Sir Thomas Munro, 
“ but the liberty of looking at the island/’f— a pri- 
vilege scarcely worth the price that had Jseen paid 
for it. 

The British anny commenced its retreat, and 
before the conclusion of tho first day’s march, a large 
body of horse made their appearance on the left of 
tho principal column, near its rear. This was not a 
point from which an attack had boon apprehended ; 

* Sketches, vol. iii, page 152. 
t Life, vol. i. page 119. 
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but from knowing tbe rapidity with which the chap, xiv, 
cavaliy of Tippoo moved in all directions, no doubt 
was entertained that the approaching horsemen 
belonged to his aituy, and that they would imme- 
diately fall on the stores and baggage. Colonel 
Stuart, who commanded in the rear, instantly pre- 
pared to resist the attack; and the British had 
begun to fire, when one of the horsemen rode to- 
wards a staff-officer who was giving .some orders, 
and shouting that ho was a Mahratta, entreated that 
the firing might cease. Similar communications 
wore made at the head of the column, and the 
British commander found himself suddenly rein- 
forced by two Mahratta armies, one under Hurry 
Punt, commander-in-chief, the other under Purse- 
ram Bhow, who, after the fall of Darwar, had 
marched towards Soringapatam to join the English 
army. A British detachment accompanied the army 
of Purseram Bhow. The Mahrattas wore believed 
to have been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined. Above a hundred messengers had been 
sent forward to announce its approach, but every 
■one of thorn had been intercepted by the light 
troops of Tippoo. 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken place 
somewhat earlier, some heavy sacrifices made by the 
British anny might have been averted. As it was, 
their accession was most welcome. They brought 
a supply of bullocks, large stores of all neces- 
sary articles of consumption, and of some which 

2f2 
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CHAP. XIV. were not strictly to be regarded as necessary.* The 
march of the confederates was slow, in order to 
afford opportunity for the arrival of large convoys 
of provisions and plunder coming up in the Mahratta 
A. D. 1791. rear. On the 18th of June the army was within 
three miles of Hooliordroog, a fort established on a 

* Lieutenant Moor (author of a Nan-ative of the Operations of 
Captain Little’s Detachment) and Colonel Wilks di'aw lively 
pictures of the bazaars of the Mahratta camp. The former com- 
menoes by saying, “ all vocations are scon prooooding with as 
much earnestness on the part of their professors, as in n well- 
regulated city in time of peace, which it more resembles than a 
market moving with a mob, bearing the name of an army, in the 
centre of an enemy’s country.” Colonel Wilks’s description, 
which corresponds substantially with that of Lieutenant Moor, is 
subjoined. “ The bazaar of a Maliratta camp presents an c.vhibi- 
tion of no ordinary character, and to their famished visitors, 
exhibited a picture of the spoils of the east and the industry of 
the west. From a web of English broadcloth to a Birmingham 
pen-knife j from the shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand 
garment of a l-Iindoo s from diamonds of the first water to the 
silver ear-ring of a poor ijluhderod village maiden j from oxen, 
sheep, and poultry, to the dried salt fish of Oonoottf almost 
every thing was seen that could he presented by the best bazaars 
of the richest towns : but, above all, ' the tables of the mtCftiey- 
changers,’ overspread witli the coins of every eouatry of tile 
East, in the open air and public street of the cfimp, gave evi- 
dence of an extent of mercantile activitj utterly inconceivable in 
any camp excepting that of Systeihatic plunderers by wholesale 
and retail. Every variety of bade appeared to be exercised with 
a large competition and considerable diligence, and among them one 
apparently the least adapted to a wandering life — the trade of a 
tanner — was practised with eminent success. A circular hole dug 
in the earth, a raw hide adapted to it at the bottom and, sides, 
and secured above with a series of skewers run tlirough its edges 
into the earth, formed the tan-pit ! on marcliing days the tan-pit 
with its contents, in the shape of a bag, formed one side of a load 
for a horse or bullock, and tlie* liquid preparation was cither 
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small rock, of great strength. At the foot of the ii v p, xjv. 
rock was a town, which being occupied without 
difficulty, the killadar sim*endered the fort on a 
promise of security to private property, and of 
special protection against the Mahrattas. The in- 
habitants, who had taken refuge in the fort, pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Madoor, under the care 
of an English escort, the commander of which had 
orders to accompany the travellers the entire dis- 
tance to Madoor if required. All, however, appeared 
quiet, and not a single Mahratta was visible on the 
route. Fear was thus dispelled, and when about 
half the march was accomplished, the leader of the 
retiring party intimated to the English officer^that, 
as there was no reason to apprehend danger^ it 
would be unnecessary to subject the escort to 
further trouble. It accordingly returned, but was 
no sooner at a sufficient distance to permit the 
manifestation of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freebooting allies of the British, in conformity 
with established custom, fell upon the mifortunate 
fugitives, and plundered them of every thing they 
possessed. 

Hooliordroog contained many state prisoners, 
a,nd there the captors found new evidence of the 

emptied or prescived, aocordmg to the length or expected repeti- 
tion of the march. The best tanning material (catechu, a vege- 
table preparation long Imown in Europe by the strange name of 
terra japonica) is equally accessible and portable ! and the English 
officers obtained from these ambulatory tan-pit? what their own 
Indian capitals could not then produce, except as European im- , 
ports — excellent sword belts.”— Sketches, vol.iii. pp. 158, 150. 
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CHAP. XIV. Sultan’s cruelty. " Among a number of captives,” 
says an histoi'ian of the period, “ that wore bound 
in chains of various construction at Hooliordroog, 
several, who had their ancles fastened asunder by 
a heavy iron bar of about eighteen inches in length, 
had from habit acquired a straddling amble, which, 
when liberated, they could not for a length of time 
alter or amend ; some, from having boon closely 
pinioned, could move neither arm ; others had ac- 
quired a stoop, from which they wore unable to 
stand erect: in short, as most of them had been 
confined in this wretched state for a period of about 
ten years, there wei-e few indeed who had not lost 
the power of some limb or othor.”^^ 

Hooliordroog was dismantled, and tho army pro- 
ceeded on its course. Oostradroog was summoned 
to surrender, but the killadar sent a refusal, and it 
was not thought prudent to enforce tho demand 
by aims. Savahdroog was reconnoitred, but ap- 
peared so formidable, that even the ceremony of a 
summons was in this instance waived. The army 
A. D. 1791, reached Bangalore on the 11th June. Before tho 
arrival at that place a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged. The continued co-operation of 
the Mahrattas it was necessary to purchase by a loan 
of nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the 
means of making the advance being secured by 
stopping the 'commercial 'investment of dollars in 
transit from - England to China. To tho English 

* Mackenzie’s Sketches of the War with Tippoo Sultan, vol. 
iii page 115. \ 
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tlie campaign had been a cause of heavy loss. The chap. xiv. 
Mahrattas, on the contrary, had, by the assiduous 
use of their usual practices, been greatly enriched, 
both individually and nationally. Yet the latter 
thought it fit that the English should pay for their 
continued services against a common enemy, and the 
governor-general did not feel himself in a situation to 
roluse. This important preliminary being arranged, 

PiU'seram Bhow, -with his army and a detachment 
of Bombay troops, proceeded by Sera to commence 
a series of operations in the north-west. The 
greater part of the Nizam’s cavalry, under Assud 
Ali, were to operate to the north-east. The army 
of Lord Cornwallis was to be interposed between the 
enemy and the Company’s territories, as well for the 
protection of the latter, as for the convenience of 
bringing forward supplies, for reducing such of the 
intermediate fortresses as might be necessary, and 
for establishing a chain of tenable posts from Madras 
to Soringapatam, by which the transit of supplies 
might bo facilitated when the army should be 
called to assemble before the enemy’s capital. 

The first movement of Lord Cornwallis was in a 
south-eastern direction to Oossore. On his approach 
the garrison evacuated and blew up the fort. A 
train had been laid for the magazine, intended to 
explode after the entry of the English troops ; but 
by a happy accident it did not take effect. Here 
again the perfidy and cruelty of Tippoo were brought 
conspicuously to notice. Three Englishmen had 
boon confined in Oossore; one of whom, named 
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CHAP. XIV. Hamilton, having given up all hopes of recovering 
his freedom, had reconciled his mind to the chcnm- 
stances in which he was placed, and appai-ently con- 
templated Oossore as his final abode. As in other 
instances, the fall of Bangalore had led to the 
murder of these unhapjiy men, whoso graves were 
now pointed out to their indignant countrymen. 

From Oossore the English army moved in the 
direction of the Policode and llyaccotah passes, and 
took possession of various forts, some of them with- 
out resistance, Ryaocotah was not so easily ob- 
tained; it was defended by successive ranges of 
works, and garrisoned by eight hundred men 5 and 
so confident was the killadar in the strength of his 
works and his garrison, that he not only rejected 
the summons to surrender, but fired on the flag that 
brought it. The task of reducing this place fell to 
h brigade under Major Gowdie, who sent a detach- 
ment of about three hundred and fifty men, with 
guns, to attack the pettah. The gate was soon 
blown open ; but the garrison, aided by the inhabi- 
tants, kept up a brisk fire on the assailants from the 
upper and central works. Major Gowdie led the 
succeeding attacks in person, and carried several 
successive gates, but did not venture to attempt the 
summit. On the appearance of the main body of 
the army, however, the place surrendered. 

The capture of other forts of inferior importance 
demands no especial notice ; but the attack on Nira- 
dedroog is entitled to some attention. This fort 
was situated on a granite rock of tremendous height, 
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and no labour bad been spared to add to its strength, chap. xiv. 
Major Gowdie, who had reduced many of the minor 
forts, found his means inadequate to an attack upon 
Nundodroog. Reinforcements were obtained, and 
the guns having with incredible labour been carried 
part of the way up the hill, batteries were con- 
structed, and began to firo with visible effect. The 
fire was vigorously returned from the fort; but 
at the end of twenty-one days two breaches wore 
effected by the besiegers — one in the exterior ram- 
l)art, the other in an outwork. Lord Cornwallis 
now advanced his army within a few miles of the 
place, and orders were given for a night assault. 

It took place soon after midnight of the 19 th of 
October, and was made simultaneously by two par- a.d. 1791. 
ties upon the two breaches. The enemy were pre- 
pared to receive the assailants with a heavy fire of 
musketry and rockets ; but more injury was inflicted 
by stones of immense size and weight rolled down 
upon those who were ascending. The resistance, how- 
ever, was not long protracted ; and Nundedroog was 
added to the acquisitions of the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis. Before the attack was made, a 
portion of the garrison were clamorous for surrender ; 
and on its taking place, some descended the wall by 
ladders of ropes, and escaped through the jungles ; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter to 
the principal pagoda, where they were subsequently 
made prisoners. The commanding officer was in de- 
spair. Ilis name was Luft Ali Beg ; he was a man 
of high rank, and had stood well in the esteem of 
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CHAP. XIV. Hyder Ali. Afc tlie battle of Amce he bad been 
ordered to make a charge with a large and select 
body of cavalry on the rear, of the English, with a 
view to facilitate the retreat of Hydor Ali’s artil- 
lery. Ho attempted to excente his orders, but was 
checked by the active and well-directed fire of 
the horse artillery of the English, which his troo])s 
refused to face. The wrath of the capricious bar- 
barian whom Luft Ali Beg served was extromo; 
and his unfortunate servant was committed to the 
custody of another Mahometan officer, with instruc- 
tions to iuflict upon him severe corporal punish- 
ment, the marks of which wore to be exhibited to 
two brahmin witnesses, in proof that the Sultan’s 
orders wore carried into effect. The ingenuity of 
Luft Ali Beg and his gaoler contrived to evade the 
actual execution of the sentence by the use of a 
caustic, which produced the appearance necessary to 
satisfy the witnesses, without subjecting the sufferer 
to any serious inconvenience; and as under an 
Eastern despotism such incidents are soon forgotten, 
Luft Ali Beg, afCer a time, became again an impor- 
tant personage in the court and camp of the Myso- 
rean sovereign. By Tippoo he was associated with 
three other of his servants in an embassy to Con- 
stantinople, which was to have proceeded from 
thence to Paris ; but the ambassadors never got 
beyond the former city, where their reception was 
cold and unsatisfactoiy ; and after an absence of 
nearly five years they returned, without any result 
but the expenditure of about twenty lacs of rupees, 
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the loss by contagious disease of several hundreds of chap. xiv. 
tlioir followers, and the contribution to the state 
papers of Mysore of a journal of vast extent. To 
his former failings, Luft Ali Beg had now added that 
of having suffered one of the strongest and most 
important places ip. his master’s dominions to fall 
into the hands of the English. 

The reduction of Nundedroog was followed by 
the dispatch of a detachment under Colonel Max- 
Well into Baramhhal, to counteract the depredations 
in progress there by a force under Balcir Saib, son of 
the gallant killadar of Darwar, slain in the capture 
of that place. The business assigned to this force 
was to devastate the whole country, so as to inca- 
pacitate it fi'om contributing to the supplies of the 
English army, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Penagra. The fort was speedily taken, and 
Bakir Saib withdrew from the country which he had 
been sent to ravage. Colonel Maxwell then pro- 
ceeded towards Kistnagheiy, with the intention of 
destroying the pettah, so as to leave the enemy’s 
predatory parties no cover there. Possession of the 
pettah was soon gained ; and an opportunity seeming 
to offer for a .successful attack upon the upper fort, 
the attempt was made and failed. The British 
detachment sustained considerable loss, but retired 
in good order, after setting fire to the pettah. 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the fort bearing 
tbe same name with the province, and of Palagaut, 
with their reciprocal communications, had been en- 
trusted to Major Cuppage. That officer deeming 
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CHAP. XI?. Coimbatore incapable of sustaining a siege, removed 
the heavy guns, ammunition, and stores to Palagaut, 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who was loft at Coimbatore, 
on examining the guns which had been cast aside 
as unserviceable, found throe which stood proof. By 
collecting and joining wheels and fragments of car- 
riages which lay scattered about tho fort, ho found 
tho means of mounting them. With those and a 
few swivels, a quantity of damaged powder, and five 
hundred shot, obtained from Major Cuppago, ho 
hoped to make a stand for a few days, in the event 
of the fort being attacked. 

The apprehension of attack was soon converted 
into certainty. The place was invested by a force 
of two thousand infantry, a considerable body of 
cavalry, eight guns, and a number of irregular 
troops. The ganison consisted of a hundi-cd and 
twenty topasges,* or natives, partially of Portuguese 
origin, and about two himdred_ Travancoreans, half 
of whom ran away when they found a siege was ex- 
pected, while those who remained were extremely 
insubordinate. 

The enemy pitched on tho north-wesii of tho 
pettah, and summoned the place to surrender, 
under pain of death to every person within it, not 
excepting women and children. The summons was 
disregarded ; it was repeated after the expiration of 
two days without effect. On the third day a battery 
was completed, and tho fort was once more sum- 
moned, but with an offer of favourable terms. The 
* Literally, weai'ers of hats. 
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offer was rejected, and in the evening the besiegers chap. xiv. 
began to fire from the batteiy. The shot did con- 
siderable damage to the works, which it gave the 
garrison abundant employment to repair. Another 
batteiy was completed on the following day, and a 
vigorous ffre of guns and rockets was maintained. 

A ihh'd battery was soon in a forward state. In 
the meantime Lieutenant Chalmers bad prepared 
several casks, filled with combustibles, which were 
placed on the ramparts, to be used against the enemy 
should they attempt an escalade, which, from their 
preparation of ladders, seemed to be intended. The 
enemy prepai-ed a fourth batteiy, and the besieged 
opened threo mines. As the danger increased, the 
mines were loaded and the gates blocked up with 
earth and stones. The store of shot beginning to 
fail, the hammormen were actively employed in 
making iron slugs to supply the deficiency of balls. 

The works of the besiegers continued to bo carried 
on till they were advanced within fifty yards of the 
ditch: and as it was known that large reinforce- 
ments were proceeding to their assistance, a general 
attack was now hoiu’ly expected. At this time the 
store of ammunition within the fort was nearly 
exhausted ; the wounded, who were numerous, were 
without medical assistance, and the Travancoreans 
who remained were clamorous for surrender. Still 
the gallant commander, who was nobly supported 
by a young French officer named Do la Combo, in 
the service of the Rajah of Travaiicore, refused to 
succumb. 
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CHAF. XIV. Two months within two days had passed before 
the enemy ventured on a general assault. They 
advanced with great steadiness, planted their lad- 
ders, and mounted the parapet at five distinct 
places. The first struggle took place at a point 
defended hy Do la Coinhc, w’hosO ]>ereonal gal- 
lantry communicated its influouco to those whom 
ho commanded, and 2weparod for the assailants a 
fierce resistance. Tho onemy had avoided the minoa, 
and resort to the combustible baiTols was delayed 
till not only was the ditch filled by the assailants, 
but numbers of them were actually on the ram- 
parts, fighting hand to hand with the besieged. Be 
la Combe would have been overpowered had not 
a timely reinforcement been sent to his relief ; and 
Lieutenant Chalinors, who was jiorsonally engaged 
in defending the weakest point of the works, was 
in danger of a similar fate. At a moment when 
successful resistance seomod scarcely longer practi- 
cable, one of the barrels being thrown amongst a 
crowalccl mass of the enemy exploded, and the fdb- 
tuno of the day was turned. The besiegers gave 
way, and as party after party retired from the 
ramparts, their discomfiture was increased by hurl- 
ing down on them vast pieces of rock. The conflict 
lasted two hours, and the number of the enemy’s 
dead left on the ramparts and within the ditch ex- 
ceeded the enthe strength of the ganison by whom 
they had been so bravely repulsed. 

It was not fitting that such men should be aban- 
doned; and though a due regard to tho safety of 
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Palagaiifc prevented Major Cuppage fx*om doing much. chap. xiv. 
for their relief, he afforded some assistance, and with 
the aid of some revenuo troops under the direction 
of Mr. Macleod, a gallant and enterprising civil ser- 
vant, the enemy were driven from the pettah which 
they had continued to occupy, and chased to the 
Bowany, a distance of about twenty miles, with the 
loss of a large quantity of their stores. To add to 
the permanent strength of the garrison, a company 
of sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant Nash, was 
ordered in, and by some further additions it was 
increased to about seven hundred men. 

Scarcely had Lieutenant Chalmers time to repair 
the breaches in the works and make other disposi- 
tions for defence, before the enemy reappeared. Tho 
force now arrayed against Coimbatore consisted of 
eight thousand regular infantry, with fourteen guns, 
four mortars, and a large body of irregulars and 
horse. It was commanded by Kummer-oo-Deen. 

Tho enemy took possession of the pettah without 
opposition, creeled batteries, and opened approaches, 
under the cover of a heavy fire, which the besieged 
were able to return very inadequately. But the 
spirits of the garrison were cheered by intelligence 
* that Major Cuppage was advancing with three bat- 
talions of Companys sepoys, two of Travancoreans, 
and six field-pieces, to compel the enemy to raise 
the siege. To divert this force from its object, and 
probably at the same time to strike a serious blow 
at the efficiency of an important portion of the 
English force, Kummer-oo-deen, leaving a strong 
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CHAP. xiY, body in tlie trencba% marcbed with the roinaindor 
of his force a distance of about ten miles, to the 
vicinity of a pass where the woods of Arivally ter- 
minate and the plain commences. A large convoy 
of oxen, intended for the western army, was as- 
sembled at Palagaut, and Kummer-oo-Dcen made a 
demonstration of getting into Major Cup])age’a roar, 
for the piu'poso of occupying the pass. This would 
have enabled him to cut off the passage of the 
convoy, and by the force of numbers to embarrass 
Major Cuppage’s return to Palagaut. That officer 
accordingly fell back, and the occupation of the 
pass was decided by a severe action, in which Majjor 
Cuppage was victorious. lie immediately reijurned 
to Palagaut, while Kummor-oo-Deen proceeded to 
resume the siege of Coimhaloro, relieved from the 
fear of interruption. 

The fate of that place was now sealed. All hope of 
relief was cut off, the ammunition, from the first, bad, 
was nearly expended, a wide breach had boon made 
perfectly practicable, and the sap had boon carried 
to the covered way. Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash were both wonndfed in one day ; and the most 
determined of the gallant defenders of this miseraljle 
fort saw the necessity of surrender. Negotiations 
for tliis purpose were commenced, and soon l)rought 
^ to a conclusion, tlic enemy being quite ready to 

grant the besieged favourable terms. The place was 
A. D. 1791, first invested on the 13th of June ; one hundred and 
forty-three clays afterwards, on the 3rd of November, 
the conquerors took possession of it. In reference 
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to its strength or importance, Coimbatore has little chap. xiv. 
claim to occupy a large space in the history of the 
war with Tippoo Sultan; but the gallantry with 
which it was defended has removed the siege from 
the list of ordinary occurrences. 

It was a condition of the capitulation that the 
garrison should be permitted to march to Palagaut ; 
but, after the actual surrender of the place, it v^as 
protended that this condition could not be acted 
upon without the Sultan’s ratification. The sequel 
of this tale of perfidy need scarcely be told. After 
a detention of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the pri- 
soners were marched to Seringapatam, where they 
were subjected to the cruelties and indignities which 
were the ordinary lot of those who fell into the 
hands of the barbarian Tippoo Sultan. Comment 
upon a fact of such frequent occurrence would be 
alike tedious and vain. 

While these events were in progress, the atten- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis had been constantly di- 
rected to the establishment of such means for the 
transmission of supplies as might prevent the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the meditated attack upoh 
Seringapatam from the cause that led to the rehn- 
quishment of the former. One of the most serious 
impediments to (i^ocess was the possession by ^ 

the enemy of the strong fortress of Savandroog, 
situated about eighteen miles west of Bangalore. 

It consisted of an enormous mass of gianite, of 
greater height than Nundedroog, rising from a base 
eight miles in circumference, and separated by a 
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CHAP. XIV. chasm, at the distance of about two-thirds of its 
total elevation, into two citadels, each independent 
of the other. It had not long before been recon- 
noitred, and was deemed unassailable ; but the cap- 
ture of some other hill forts, and more especially 
of Nundedrobg, had tended to diminish the rever- 
ence of English officers for the reputed impregna- 
bility of Indian fortresses ; and it was determined 
to test the claims of Savandroog in this respect. 

The conduct of the siege was entrusted to Colo- 
nel Stuart, and the force assigned to him, in addi- 
tion to a powerful artillery, consisted of two Euro- 
pean and three native regiments. The remainder 
of the amy was disposed so as to watcli every 
avenue from Seringapatam by which the operations 
of the siege could be disturbed. On the 10th of 
A.D. 1791. December Colonel Stuart pitched his camp within 
three miles of the north side of the rock, the point 
from which the chief engineer, after roconnoiter- 
ing, proposed to carry on the attack. , Jhe first 
operation was one of vast labour and diffipidity — ^it 
was to cut a gun road, from the,enoampiOi?mit'to the 
foot of the mountain, oyer rool^ predpices, and 
through a tMok forest of barahoos, and ’When made, 
to drag the guns over it, A noxious and pestilen- 
tial atmosphere added to the dangers of the be- 
siegers, and Tippoo, on hearing of the attempt, is 
reported to have congratulated his officers on the 
infatuation of the Bnghsh in engaging in an enter- 
prise that could not fail to terminate in defeat and 
disgrace. According to the iSultan’s belief, one 
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lialf of the Europeans employed vVere destined to chap. xiv. 
die of sickness,* the other half to be killed in the 
attack. Not daunted by this royal prediction, the 
besiegers, on the 17th December, opened two bat- a. d. 1791. 
teries, one at a thousand yards, the other at seven 
hundred yards’ distance, by which the defences of 
the wall were much damaged ; but the effect was 
scarcely equal to the expectations which had been 
formed. The wall was built with stones of immense 
size, those of the lower tier being riveted to the rock 
by iron bolts. On the 19th another battery was 
erected, which it was found necessary to advance 
to wathin two hundred and fifty yards of the walk 
In the course of that and the succeeding day a prac- 
ticable breach was effected, aiid orders were given to 
storm on the following morning. 

The bamboo forest, which had been a source of 
difficulty in the construction of the gun-road, was 
found of some service in the close approaches of the 
attack. Under its cover, and that of crevices and 
rugged parts of the rook, a lodgement w'as made for 
the troops within twenty yards of the breach. The 
storming party, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four different attacks, and 
parties tvbre -detached round the mountain, to draw 
the attehtibu ' of thd enemy from the main object, 
and prevent their escape, should any attempt for 
that purpose be made. 

* Major Dirom states that the place *' is said to have derived 
its name of Savandroog, or the rock of death, from its fatal 
climate.” 


2 G 2 
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CHAP. XIV. The hour fixed for the assault was eleven o’clock, 
and it was to commence on the discharge of two guns 
from the batteries. At the appointed hour the ex- 
pected signal w?LS given, and the party advanced to 
the storm, while the band of one of the English 
regiments pealed forth the inspiring air of Britons 
stA'ike home. A lafge body of the enemy had beoh 
obseiwed running down from the western hill, for 
the defence of the bpeach, which was a little bolow 
the eastern hill, but on the appearance of the Eng- 
glish they were seized, with panic and |i®d. The 
eastern hill was completely carried, without nieeting 
or even overtaking the enemy. ' 

The attack on the western hill was thought to be a 
work of greater difficulty, and Captain Monson, to 
whom it was entrusted, was instructed either to ad- 
vance ornot, as circumstances might render expedient. 
The officer in command of the citadel having witnessed 
the abandonment of the eastern hill and the ascent 
of the English party, made a sally for the putpose 
of taking them in flank, when he was Unexpectedly 
met among the rocks by the party of Captain. MOn- 
son. He retreated with precipitation, followed With 
great vigour by the English. An attempt was made 
to shut the first gate against the pursuers, but the 
man who was performing the duty was killed by a 
shot fired from some distance by a sergeant of the 
71st regiment. The English then rushed in, and 
entering every succeeding barrier with the enemy, 
wefe Soon in possession of the top of the mountain. 
Thus, in less than an hour, and in open day, the stu- 
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pendous fortress of Savandroog was canied by storm, chap. xiv. 
and the boast of its impregnability for ever silenced. 

The English had not a man killed, and only one 
wounded. 

The next place attempted was that which was 
next to Savandroog in strength and importance. 
Ootradroog had some time before been summoned, 
and the answer of the killadar was, that he would 
not surrender his post till the English bad taken 
Soringapatam. It was supposed that tbe fall of 
Savandroog might have made him less scrupulous, 
and a flag of truce was dispatched, offering liberal 
teims. The staff ofldcer who accpmpanied it was 
beckoned from tbe fort to advance; he complied 
vidth tbe invitation, and when •within sixty yapds of 
the gate, a fire of musketry was opened on him and 
the non-commissioned officer who bore the flag, but 
from which, happily, both escaped unhurt. On the 
following day the fort was attacked in a manner for 
which the governor was not prepared. A num- 
ber of field-pieces were run down to appointed sta- 
tions, and under cover of their fire an escaladp 
coiomenced. 

; Tb® 4*10 of fbe rock assaulted rosent an angle of 
about thirty-five degrees, and was defended by seven 
ramparts rising .bbove each other, including that of 
tho pettah, which was first stormed. The orders 
given to the artillery officers were, as fast as one 
wall should be carried, to point the guns, over the 
heads of tho assailants, against the next wall in suc- 
cession, for the purpose of keeping down the fire of 
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CHAP. XIV. the garrison. The pettah was carried so rapidly as 
to astonish the killadar, and induce him to demand 
a parley. It was gi'anted; but it soon becoming 
apparent, from the movements of the garrison above, 
that the only object was to gain time for prepar- 
ing more efliciently for defence, the assault recom- 
menced, and wall after wall was caiTiod, till the 
assailants reached the summit. , Some of the gate- 
ways were forced by the pioneers, but inost of the 
ramparts were Carried by escalade. The astonish- 
ment and confusion of the enemy were so great, that 
their fire, though heavy, was for the most part thrown 
away, and as soon as a single European Was seen 
above any of the walls they fled precipitately. The 
killadar was made prisoner, and many of the garri- 
son killed. Many more, terrified at the sight of tho 
European bayonets, precipitated themselves from the 
rock — thus blindly rushing on one mode of death in 
their anxiety to escape another. The terror of the 
garrison had commenced before the actual danger. 
On the appearance of the detachment before the 
place they had mutinied, and four hundred men had 
deserted in the night. Tq the prevalence of fear 
the^ English were • unquestionably indebted for the 
ease with which they obtained possession of this for*- 
tress. “ Although,” says Major Dirom, such was 
the steepness and narrowness of some parts of the 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute men might 
hayejdefended the place against an army, it was only 
at fhe' last gateway that they atteihpted any resist- 
ance, and^fba^t only by firing a fcw,mfisket-sbDt, by 
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■whiclx two soldiers were wounded.”* The total chap. xiv. 
number of wounded in the English detachment was 
very small, and, like Savandroog, Ootradroog was 
carried without the loss of a single life. Some other 
forts of inferior importance were taken with little 
trouble. 

The army of the Nizam had long been engaged 
in besieging Goorumconda, but with a very indiffe- 
rent prospect of bringing their operations to a suc- 
cessful ending. The Nizam’s artillery was unable 
to breach the lower fort, and to supply their defi- 
ciency some guns were dispatched by Lord Corn- 
wallis after the Ml of Nundedroog. Still nothing 
was effected till Captain Read, who commanded the 
English detachment serving with the Nizam’s army, 
rendered weary and indignant by the clumsy pro- 
ceedings which he had been compelled to witness, 
offered, if entrusted with the exclusive management 
of the attack, to put the Nizam’s officers in possession 
of the lower fort, which commanded the only access 
to the hill, and having effected this service, to leave 
them to conduct the further operations in their own 
way. The offer was accepted; and Captain Read 
having constructed a battery of two twenty-six hnd 
two oighfeeeH^pounders, within four hundred yards 
of the walk m l^w'o days after it commenced firing 
had effected a practicable breach. 

The night of the 7th of November was fixed on a . d . 1791. 
for the attack ; and the small party of artilleiymen, 
wlio were the only European troops with the de- 
* Major Dirom’a Narrative, page 76. 
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CHAP. XIV. tachment, volunteered to quit their guns and lead 
the assault. Measures having been taken to divert 
the attention of the enemy, the assailants advanced, 
and with little opposition mounted the breach. 
Having cleared the obstacles by which their pro- 
gress was impeded, they advanced along the rampart 
till they met a body of the enemy, who made a stand 
at the second bastion. Tho artillerymen charged 
them, and they instantly gave way. No further 
resistance was offered, and the greater paxt of the 
gaitison took refuge in the upper Jort. The lower 
fort was delivered to the charge of Nizam Ali’s 
troops, but they were not destined to retain undis- 
turbed possession of it. A large reinforcement, soon 
after the capture, arrived from Hyderabad, under 
the command of the minister, Moosheer-oo-Moolk, 
who, on his departure with the main body of his 
forces and the English detachment to take part in 
the operations of Lord Cornwallis, left the charge 
of the lower fort to an officer of some reputation, 
A. D. 1701 . known by the name of Hafiz Jee. In December, 
the eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared before 
Gooramconda, With an aimj nhiounting tbrabout 
twelve thousand hdme. and,, foot. Their approach 
was quite unlooked for; and Hafiz, supposing the 
party to consist but of a few plunderers, mounted 
an elephant and went out to reconnoitre, accom- 
panied by only a few horsemen. He was speedily 
surrounded; apd descending from his elephant, 
was about , to mount a horse and endeavquri lufm’ce 
his way back, when he was made prjsuher. The 
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troops who issued from the fort in small parties chap, xm 
were destroyed in detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
the recent acquisition was precipitately evacuated 
with considerable loss. Hafiz Jee was an object of 
peculiar hatred to Tippoo. He had been employed 
on an embassy from the Nizam to the Sultan, by 
whom he had been treated with that disrespect which 
tjie despot of Mysore was in the habit of exhibiting 
to the accredited servants of other states. He had 
afterwards, in his capacity of minister of the Nizam, 
been associated with the refusal of that prince to 
connect his family witb that of Tippoo by the tie of 
marriage, and this offence had never been forgiven. 

Aly Reza^ the man through whom the rejected pro- 
posal of matrimonial alliance had been made, was 
now with the army before Goorumconda, and in 
his hands rested the fate of Hafiz J ee. The pri- 
soner had soon the means of judging of the spirit 
in which he was regarded by those into whose power 
his imprudence had thrown him. He was plun- 
dered of every thing about his person, even to the 
last article of clothing ; and, but for the charity of 
some one who bestowed on him an old quilt, he 
weniil have been left altogether destitute of cover- 
4i)^g4^ >, la this forlorn condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who reproached him with 
his conduct respecting the proffered marriage. Hafiz 
answered, that he and Aly Reza were then serving 
their respective masters, and that the day was past. 

The remembrance of it yas, however, not past. The 
victim was in the power of a prince who never 
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CHAP. XIV. forgot an injury — in the presence of one of his 
minions ready to perform any act which he believed 
would be gratifying to his master, and who in this 
instance was influenced by feelings of personal 
hatred. Hafiz was carried to a concealed situation, 
fitted for the execution of dark and bloody deeds, 
and there murdered with cirourastances of extreme 
barbarity, Aly Reza feasting his eyes with the 
vengeance inflicted on his opponent. The success 
of the attack upon Goorumconda was further sig- 
nalized by the murder of a French ofideer in the 
service of the Nizam; and thus the triumph of 
Tippoo’s army was celebrated by acts of treachery 
and cruelty, which Tippoo himself need not have 
disdained to superintend.* The advantage, what- 
ever it might be, resulting from those murders, was 
neai’ly all that Tippoo gained by the recapture of 
the lowei’ fort of Goorumconda, which was speedily 
restored to the Nizam by the English detachment. 

The Mahratta army under Purseram Bhow, with 
a British detachment under Captain Little, had, on 
leaving Lord Cornwallis, proceeded to attack a forf 
named Dooradroog. The Mahratta general had 
anticipated that it: would eun'onder without opposi- 
tion; but, after repeated attempts, its reduction 
was found impracticable, and the army continued 
its march towards Chittledroog. That place was 

* The folly of Hafiz Jee subjected him, in spite of the Unfor- 
tpnftte consequences to himself, to a suspicion of having i entqiiqd, 
into treasonable opnnection with the enemy. There apptftrs, 
however, hp ground for charging him with any tiling beyond ex« 
treme indiscretion. ' ' ' 
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reconnoitred, but deemed too strong for attack, chap. xiv. 
Purseram Bbow entertained some hope of buying 
over the killadar ; but either that officer’s honesty, or 
the fact that his family -were detained in Seringa- 
patam as hostages for his fidelity, forbade the con- 
clusion of a bargain. Purseram Bhow consoled him- 
self for the disappointment by plundering when- 
over opportunity presented. The illness, real or 
pretended, of the Mahratta general, delayed for a 
time the progress of the aimy ; but on the 18 th of 
December they arrived near Hooly Onore, a fort A. n. 1791, 
vrhich Captain Little immediately proceeded to re- 
connoitre. It was thought that it might be attacked 
■with a prospect of success. The pettah was gained 
with little difiiculty, and thence some guns opened 
on the fort, at a distance of a hundred and fifty 
yards. A breach ha-ving been effected, the fort "was 
stomed with success, and without the loss of a man, 
on the same day which, with similar immunity from 
loss, transferred the important fortress of Savandroog 
into the possession of the English. The gaiTzson 
was reported to be a thousand strong, but Lieu- 
tenant Moor, who was one of Captain Little’s de- 
tachment* concludes that they did not exceed half 
that . niimber. Assuming their strength at this 
reduced estimate, that officer, however, makes a 
remark, the truth of which is in no degree invali- 
dated by the colloquial simplicity with which it is 
conveyed, that they ought to have been ashamed 
of themselves for making so pitiful a defence.”'* It 
* Lieutenant Moor’s Narrative, page 146. 
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of the Mahratta looties* to enter the place ; hut the 
news of its capture was soon carried to their camp, 
and though the gates were shut, the ladders re- 
moved from the breach, and every precaution taken 
to exclude access, these marauders found means to 
penetrate, and, like noxious and destructive insects, 
to spread themselves over the place. They set fire to 
the housesj and the work of devastation and plunder 
soon became general. Seeing no ether chance of 
securing any thing, the English cconmander permit- 
ted his people to disperse and plund,er also. But 
this was soon stopped by the arrival of orders from 
the Mahratta general for the English party to quit 
the place, and ns they were placed under his con- 
trol, the oi'ders could not be disobeyed. The 
English troops, who had won the prize, were thus 
deprived of all participation in it, while the Mahrat- 
tas, ‘who had not contributed in even the slightest 
degree to the fall of the fort, were left to gratify, with- 
out restraint, their insatiable appetite for plunder. 
Purseram Bhow, however, indulged in the Inxi^ry 
of a speculative admiration of virtue, th-ough he left 
the practice to others. A family of . Some note in 
the town had received the protection of an officer 
of the English detachment ; but though their own 
safety was thus provided for, they were deeply disn 
tressed by the loss of a youthful daughter, who, in 
the confusion, had been separated from her parents. 
Through tlie exei'tions of the officer by whoip they 
. 1 * PlmKjerfeus. ! 
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had beeji protected, the girl 'was found and restored chap. xit. 
to her relatives. These circumstances reached the 
ears of Purseram Bhow, who, says Lieutenant 
Moor, mentioned them in full durbar, in a man*- 
ner highly honourable to himself and the British 
character further, he recommended the example 
to the imitation of his o-vrn servants, and there cau 
be little doubt that the recommendation was re- 
ceived with a degree of respect equal to the sincerity 
with which it was given. 

After the fall of Hooly Onorc, the Mahratta army 
and Captain Little’s detachment proceeded in a 
south-western direction towards Simoga. Tippoo 
had strengthened his provincial troops in Bednore by 
the addition of a division under his relation Reza 
Saib, and that officer was thus enabled to take the 
field with a force of eight thousand men and ten guns. 

This force was posted in the jungle, with the inten- 
tion of making an attack on the rear of the confede- 
rates, as soon as they should be engaged in the 
siege of Simoga, simultaneously with a sortie to bo 
made from the fort. This being kno'wn, it became 
an object of importance to dislodge them previously. 

The position of Reza Saib was strong ; his right 
rested bn the river, his front was covered by a 
deep ravine, and his left by jungle, deemed impe- 
neti-able there* but which became somewhat lighter 
at a distance. 

The force destined to the attack upon Reza Saib 
was composed of about a thousand English sepoys, 
with four guns and five hundred Mahratta infantry. 
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CHAP. XIV. Three thousand Mahratta horse were posted near the 
place of attack, but from the nature of the ground 
they could be of little use. The enemy’s position being 
strongest in front, it was thought expedient to detach 
parties to attack them on the right and left ; but 
the main attack, led by Captain Little, was directed 
to the centre. On the part of the English, the con- 
test was maintained, under great disadvantages, with 
distinguished spirit. The Mahratta infantry some- 
times charged when they saw the enemy appearing 
to give way, but they were invai-iably beaten back, 
and their disorderly return increased the difficulties 
with which the British officers had to contend. At 
length the enemy, being driven from their posts on 
the left, and three of their guns taken, began to 
retreat ; and Captain Little, collecting all the force 
that could be mustered, set forward in pursuit. There 
was but one road through the jungle, and before five 
miles had been trav^ed, the English commander 
came up with the enemy’s remaining guns, seven in 
number, which he captured ; but so far from relaxing 
in the pursuit, he continued it through the whole of 
the following day, and the result was the entire dis- 
persion of the corps,, of Bessa Saib, The departure of 
Captain Little and histrOops left the enemy’s camp 
to the care of the Mahrattas ; and here those war- 
riors, who shrunk from the fire of retreating men, 
found a field precisely adapted to their genius. The 
amount of plunder was enormous, and such a quan- 
tity of aims fell into the hands of the captors, that 
in the bazaar good muskets? were offered for sale at 
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two rupees each. By some accounts, the force of chat. xiv. 
Reza Saib is stated at ten thousand infantry and a 
thousand horse, and the lowest estimate fixes the 
number of infantry at seven thousand. This, posted 
in a most advantageous position, was defeated by 
about a thousand English sepoys, for the Mahratta 
troops cannot be regarded as having contributed any 
thing to the success of the day ; they were rather an 
incumbrance than a support. By military writers 
this action has been regarded as one of the most 
brilliant of the war.* 

The anny of Reza Saib being dispersed, Captain 
Little prepared to prosecute the siege of Simoga. 

A battery of five guns, after a day’s firing, effected a 
practicable breach. All was ready for the storm, 
when an offer of capitulation upon terms was made 
and accepted. The commander of the fort duly ap- 
preciated the value of Mahratta faith, for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that private 
property should be respected, but that the inhabi- 
tants should be considered under the protection of 
the British, who were to guarantee the treaty and 
take possession of the, fort. These conditions were to 
continue in effect only until the English detachment 
reifeed,, ptoia » the vicinity. On its march to the 
gonthwardi, the custody of the fort was transferred 
to the Mahrattas ; and also the charge of some pri- 
soners of" rank, who, within the English camp, had 
been treated with marked attention and kindness, 

* Such is the opinion expressed by Major Dirom and Colonel 
Wilks. 
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CHAP. XIV. tod been totally exempted from restraint, A 
short time after the change, these prisoners were 
seen by some oflScers who had known them in the 
English camp : their condition was wretched. They 
had been plundered of every thing valuable, and 
receiving neither money nor subsistence, they had 
been compelled to sell their clothes to procure 
the means of sustaining life. Some officers of infe- 
rior rank were in one respect better treated — 
they received an allowtoce, but to counterbalance 
this advantage they were kept in irons. Such is 
Mahratta faith and Mahratta humanity. 

Purseram Bhow was to have joined Lord Corn- 
wallis with all dispatch before Seringapatam. In- 
stead of this, he preferred a plundering expedition 
into Bednore ; but being alarmed by the approach 
of a force sent against him by Tippoo, under the 
command of Kummer-oo-Deen, who had retaken 
Samoga, he determined to perform his engagement 
with the British governor-general, since no advan- 
tage seemed likely to accrue from taking any other 
course. 

It is now necessary to returp to the British arhiy 
under Lord Cornwallis, Which was at Ootradroog, 
awaiting the coming up of (some artillery, some 
stores, and a battering train, as well as the expected 
junction of the army of the Nizam. These objects 
being accomplished, the combined army commenced 
A. D. 1792, its march, and on the 6th of Februaiy Lord Oowi- 
wallis was once more in sight of Seringapatam, 
tod of Tippoo’s army encamped under its walls% 
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On both sides of the river, opposite to the island chap. xiv. 
of Seringapatam, a large space is enclosed by a 
bound hedge, which marks the limits of the capital, 
and affords a place of refuge from the incursions 
of cavalry. On the north side, the enclosure was 
occupied by Tippoo’s army. Within it were seve- 
ral redoubts, one of which, erected on a command- 
ing eminence, was a post of great strength. There 
were other works calculated to shield his troops 
from attack, or facilitate retreat in case of necessity, 
and his front line was defended by a hundred pieces 
of heavy cannon. In the*fort and island wliich 
formed his second line there were not fewer than 
three hundred pieces of cannon. Reconnaissance 
having been made, Rord Cornwallk determined to 
attgok the enemy on the night of the 6th February, A.D. 1792 . 
an event quite unexpected by Tippoo, and the ap- 
parent temerity of which, seeing that it was to be 
performed by infantry alone, without guns, filled 
the allies with astonishment. The attack was made 
in three columns. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the central column on its advance encountered the 
enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, who were 
approaching with rockets to disturb the English 
oai|t;pj /#hich annoyance they had •practised on the 
precedipg nighk The horsemen immedisttely gal- 
loped ’Off to their lines, leaving the bearers of the 
rockets to harass the column and endeavour to 
impede its. march. Many rockets were thrown, but 
they had little effect beyond that of announcing to 
the enemy the approach Of the British column. The 
VOL. II. 2 H 
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CHAP. XIV. front; division, on being discovered, pushed briskly 
forward, reached the hedge, and entered the ene-r 
nay’s lines about a quarter of an hour after then- 
approach became known. 

The left column, when the rocketing cQmmenced, 
was ascending the Carigant Hill, an eminence on the 
right of the enemy’s camp, near the termination of 
the bound hedge. The hill is steep, and of groat 
height ; it commands one of the foi-ds and the eastern 
part of the island, and protected the right wing of 
the Sultan’s camp. This post was jnstly regarded 
as of great importance,® and propQrtionate oai'e had 
been taken to strengthen it; it was defended by 
a double breast-work in front of a stone redoubt, 
but the work was not entirely completed : a con- 
siderable body of infantry, but without artillery, 
was stationed upon it. The Carigaut Hill termi- 
nates thq range over which Colonel Maxwell had 
chased a corps of the enemy at the battle in the 
month of May preceding. The same piboey now 
commanded the column directed to this point, and 
the works were scaled by the flank companies of the 
72nd, the regiment by which the hiH was Stormed 
on the former occasion- 

The right column, under Heneral Medows, was to 
attack the left of the enemy’s position. From some 
mistake, it was led to a more distant point than was 
intended, and was consequently later in reaching the 
hedge than the .central column ; but about haM^iast 
eleven tins, column also entered the enclosure, and 
proceeded to attack a redoubt within tli® enemy’s 
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lines, but not included in the course of operations chap, xiv. 
contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and which, after a 
Severe conflict, was carried. It was intended that the 
right column should advance to meet the central 
column, and then await further orders. General 
Medows, accordingly, haring left a suflScient force for 
the defence of the captured post, proceeded to move 
■ in a direction which he expected to bring him to 
the spot marked out for him ; but the occurrence 
of rice swamps compelled him to make a larger 
circuit than had been anticipated, and thus the track 
of the central column was missed. No firing being 
heard, it was conceived that all was past, and that, 
whether the other columns had gained a victory or 
sustained* a defeat, it was too late to render them 
any assistance. 

The central column, the advance of which has 
already been noticed, was subdivided into three 
parts. The front subdivision, after forcing the 
enemy’s line, was to pass into the island with the 
fugitives. Orders were issued to the captains of 
the leading companies not to suffer themselves to 
be delayed in the camp, but to push with all pos- 
sible expedition to the great ford near the north- 
east, angle of the fort. Each captain was held 
responsible for his own company ; as success was 
more dependent upon the celerity than solidity of 
the moYeinent. The second, or central subdivision, 
after clearing the right of the camp, was to foUow 
into the island. The third, in the rear, formed a 
reserve under Lord Cornwallis, who took up a posi- 

2 H 2 
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CHAP. XIV. tion. where he might sup]3ort the other parts of the 
' column, and wait the co-operation of the right and 
left divisions imder General Medows and Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The front subdivision, having forced the bound 
hedge under a heavy but ill-directed fire of camion 
and musketry, advanced steadily, the enemy receding 
before them. The loading companies pushed for 
the river, passing the Sultan’s tent, which appeared 
to have been abandoned with much precipitation.* 
The advanced companies, partly from tho badness 
of the ground, partly from the nature of the duty 
which they had to execute, were soon separated 
into two bodies. The first that reached the river 
crossed under the very walls of the fort without 
opposition ; and “ had it not been found,” says Major 
Dirom, “ that the east gate of Seringapatam was 
shut and the bridge drawn up, that night might have 
put an end to the war ; as Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (the entrance which leads through 
the glacis into the fort), in hope of entering the 
gates with the fugitives.”! Xhis party proceeded 
along the glacis through an extensive bazaar, destroy- 
ing numbers of the enepiy, and ;di8perstpg several 

* Many things bf value were scattered about in confusion, and 
among other articles was found a sot of mathematical mStruments 
of London manufacture. Tippoo afPeeted, and to a dettain extent 
acquired, the reputation, of a man lof soiree.. His libraiy qon* 
tamed a translation pf.^uclid, and several other works on geome- 
try ; but Colonel W*ilkn estimates his mathematical attainments 
at a fate, 

t Nafrntiy©, page M4 . .. , < 
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bodies of horse; they then took post, pai't at a 
bridge over a canal running nearly across the island, 
part at a redoubt commanding the southern ford. 

The second body crossed by the same ford which 
their companions had passed a few minutes before. 
Their passage wte considerably impeded by the rush 
of the enemy towards the island, but no attempt was 
made at resistance. On reaching the opposite bank, 
they turned to the left, and advanced for about a mile 
to the western gate of the pettah. It was shut, but 
Was soon forced open ; the troops stationed for its 
defence having, on the first alarm, rushed out to 
man the lines and batteries on the river. The firing 
from these lines and batteries informed the British 
party that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
penetrated, and it was concluded that the assail- 
ants were probably attempting to force their passage 
into the island. Three parties were detached to aid 
the operation, by taking the batteries in reverse, 
while Colonel Knox, Who commanded this portion 
of the advanced companies, having taken possession 
of the street which led to the batteries, remained at 
the gateway with about thirty men, either to sup- 
port any of the parties who might receive a check, 
orf%o'^!tf#sist 'iatty attempt by the enemy to recover 
possesaioD of the pettajh, Bpt the enemy 'vyere too 
much confounded even to maintain what was still in 
theit possession. The lines and batteries, which were 
all open to the rear, were abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dispersed jn 
confusion. From one of the terrified fugitives who 
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CHAP. XIV. was made prisoner, Colonel Knox received informa- 
tion that some Europeans were confined in a house 
at no great distance; and to this circumstance 
twenty-seven naiserable, half-starved men, some of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy irons, 
owed their release. 

Seven battalions of Europeans and three of sepoys 
passed the river at a period subsequent to the passage 
of the two parties whose course has been detailed, 
and by another ford, which brought them to the 
Sultan’s garden ; they forced the gate and entered. 
Captain Hunter, who commanded this party, was 
not aware that any other troops had passed into the 
island ; he therefore took post, resolved to wait for 
intelligence or orders to direct his movements. He 
remained for two hours without learning any thing. 
The dawn of morning was not far distant, and after 
daylight he knew that his post would not be tenable; 
he perceived, also, a body of the enemy on the 
opposite bank, with two field-pieces, which he ap- 
prehended they intended to open on his party. This 
decided his course; and quitting the garden, he 
rushed iTith his knmi into the rivOrj which he passed 
under a heavy fire, attacked th e party with the guns 
before they had time to unlimber them, and thence 
made his way through the camp to the reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis. 

The second subdivision of the central column 
passed to the left, as intended, for the purpose of 
hreakin|^ the right Wing of the enemy’s army. On 
approaching the Sultan’s redoubt its progress was 
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opposed by a large body of horse. They were re- chap. xiv. 
oeived by a volley, delivered with great steadiness 
and precision; and when the smoke cleared away, 
the horse were seen at a distance scattered over 
the field. The Snltan’s redoubt was found aban- 
doned ; and this being occupied by a party detached 
for the purpose, the remainder moved on to co- 
operate with the column under Colonel Maxwell. 

The rear division of the central column, which was 
under the immediate command of Lord Cornwallis, 
was formed near the Sultan’s redoubt, and there 
it waited in anxious expectation of being joined 
by General Medows. He came not; but, at a 
moment when a reinforcement was most desirable, 
the troops under Captain Hunter, who had just 
reOfossed the river from the Sultan’s garden, made 
their appearance. They had scarcely time to re- 
place their ammunition (their cartridges having 
been damaged by the water), before a large body 
of troops, forming part of Tippoo’s centre and left, 
having recovered from their panic, advanced to attack 
the force under Lord Cornwallis. The attack was 
^rigorously made and bravely resisted. The fire of 
the enemy was well returned, and on a nearer ap- 
proach, they were met and driven back by the bhyr 
onet. Their munbers, however, were overwhelm^- 
ing; and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be theirs, they repeatedly re- 
newed the attack, and were as often repulsed. The 
danger to which the small force with the governor- 
general was exposed increased his anxiety for the 
aiiival of the aid which ho had so long expected; 
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CHAP. XIV. and he is reported to have said, “ If General Me- 
dows be above ground, this will bring him.” General 
Medows was above ground, but he did not arrive in 
time to render any service to the commander-in- 
chief. The repetition of the enemy’s attacks ooUf 
tinned for nearly two hours, when they finally with- 
drew. To secure bis troops from being surrounded, 
Lord Cornwallis then moved to the Carigaut Hill, 
at the foot of which he was met by the division of 
General Medows. 

The progress of the left column yemains to be 
noticed. After gaining the Carigant Hill, and oc- 
cupying the works upon it, this column continued 
its course towards the enemy’s camp, under a gall- 
ing fire from a party sheltered by a tank. Passing 
through the camp, it was met by the central por- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s division, under Colonel 
Stuart. It was now desired to find a convenient 
spot to pass the river, A small party crossed at a 
point where the water reaPhed to the necks of the 
men, and where they were exposed to a heavy fire 
from the lines and batteries on the island. Their 
ammunition was unavoidably damped in the passagej 
and when they gained tket opposite hank they were 
without a single cartridge fit for use. Happily they 
were not in immediate necessity, for at this moment 
the enemy were driven from the lines and batteries 
by the parties dispatched by Captain Knox from the 
pettak. A more practicable part of the river hav- 
ing been discovered, the remainder of the uoliiran 
passed" oyer, and a junction was effected with the 
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detached companies from Lord Cornwallis’s division chap. xiv. 
which had crossed at an earlier period. The morn- 
ing of the 7th of February thus found within the a. d. x 792 . 
pettah of Seringapatam the left column and part 
of the central column of the British force, which 
had moved on the preceding night; the right co- 
lumn, and the remainder of the. centre, being on the 
Carigaut Hill. 

It is natinal to inquire, whern was the Sultan 
while his camp was traversed by a Jiostile force ? 

He had just finished his evening meal when the 
alarm reached him : he hastily rose and mounted, 
but waited the arrival of accurate inteUigence as 
to the nature of the attack, before taking any 
measures to repel it. 

The first precise information was received from a 
mass of fugitives, who, rushing from the bayonets of 
the English, announced to the astonished Sultan that 
his centre had been penetrated. The terror of the 
informants but too well attested the truth of their 
report; of which j moreover, the Sultan was soon 
assured by the evidence of his own senses. In the 
pale moonlight he perceived a lengthened column 
of Hie English army passing through the heart of 
hi$ camp,' and making their way to the main ford, 
the possession of which would cut off his retreat. 

There was not a moment to be lost ; and Tippoo, 
departing with all practicable speed, had just time 
to clear the head of the English column, many of 
his attendants being killed by the advanced com- 
pany. Tippoo gained the ford, passed it, and 
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once more in safety within the walls of his capital. 
It will be recollected that Captain Lindsay made a 
push to enter this gate, but found it shut. When 
Captain Lindsay appeared before the gate, only a 
few minutes could have elapsed from the entrance of 
the Sultan. 

Next in importance to the danger to which ho 
was personally exposed, Tippoo in all probability 
estimated that in which a large amount of treasure 
A,D. 1792, was placed. The 6 th of Februaiy was the day for 
issuing pay to the troops. The required amount 
had been counted out to each buckshee,* but the 
issue to the men was not to take place till the fol- 
lowing day; and in the meantime the respective 
sums remained in the custody of the treasurer, in 
bags bearing his own seal and that of the buckshee 
to whom they belonged. On the first alarm of an 
attack, the treasm’er began to load his charge upon 
camels with all possible dispatch. Musket-balls 
soon began to pass around him, and by one of them 
he w,as severely wounded. He oontinusd, however, 
to proceed with his work, and completed it. The 
camels were loaded, and' driven across the ford, in- 
tenningled with the British troops and the flying 
servants of Tippoo, They reached the bank in 
safety ; and the undaunted treasurer, conducting his 
caravan for a considerable distance along the glacis, 
entered the city by the Mysore gate^ and had th'e 
satisfaction of depositing his charge in security, 

. without the loss of a single rupee. 

* Paymaster. 
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The spirit of this courageous and perseyering man chap. xiv. 
was not shared hy all the followers of the Sultan. 

As is usual, when misfortune overtakes an east-* 
ern army, a great number of the tToops deserted. 

They passed away in crowds, and the reports of the 
morning after the attack presented a total of twenty- 
three thousand killed, wounded, and missing — the 
last class contributing in by far the largest propor- 
tion to swell the amount. The treasurer, who had 
so perseveringly protected his master’s chest, re- 
commended the proclamation of a further issue of 
pay, as a probable mode of bringing the fugitives 
back. The suggestion shewed a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the character of his countiymen, but the 
plan was not successful. Fear was more powerful 
than cupidity, and very few of the wanderers re- 
turned. While the native followers of Tippoo were * 
thus deserting him by multitudes, a number of Eu- 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who had long served 
him and his father, took the opportunity of quit- 
ting a service of which they were weary. Among 
them was a man named Blevfette, whose departure 
was a serious loss to the Sultan, as he possessed 
considerable skill in fortification, and had actually 
constructed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 

Discouraging as were the circumstances under 
which Tippoo had to renew the contest, he could 
not decline it. As the day advanced, the guns of 
the fort opened on such of the British troops as were 
within their range, and portions of the scattered 
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CHAP. xiY. remains of the enemy’s force began to re-assemble. 

Colonel Stuart, who, as the senior officer, had as- 
sumed tho command of all the British troops on 
the island, had taken advantage of the daylight to 
remove to a position bettor adapted than that which 
ho had occupied during tho night, for keeping up a 
communication with the force which remained with 
Lord Cornwallis. lie had scarcely eileoted this 
change, when his men were lirod upon by a body of 
the enemy’s infantry, which had advanced under 
cover of some old houses and walls. The British 
troops wore in a considerable degree sheltered, but 
part of their ammunition having been damaged in 
passing the river, and much of the remainder ex- 
pended during the night, they returned tho fire but 
faintly, till the arrival of a supply of ammunition 
» and a reinforoement of men, which Lord Cornwallis 
dispatched to their assistance. The enemy then 
dtew off. 

This attack was no sooner repulsed than the at- 
tention of tho English on the island was directed to 
the Sultan’s redoubt, which the enemy wepe-MO'^v' 
making the moat determined efforts to regain. The 
party within it consisted of somewhgt less than a 
hundred Europeans and about fifty sepoys, com- 
manded by Captain Sibbald, of the 71st regiment. 
In defence of the redoubt, tho first object was to 
shut up the gorge, which was open towards the fort. 
An attempt to effect this was m ade by throwing across 
some broken litters and the carriage Of a iguU. This 
being perceived from the forb three; igWimmOdi- 
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atoly opened from thence upon the gorge, and two chap. xiv. 
field-piecos were sent to some adjacent rooks, the fire 
of which was directed to the same point. By these 
means the inefficient harrier was soon shattered into 
splinters, and considerable injury done to the works. 

The gorge being clear, the enemy, about ton O’clock, 
advanced to assault. They were beaten back, but 
with considerable loss ; and soon after they had re- 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived the party in the re- 
doubt of their commander, Captain Sibbald. Major 
Skolly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s aide-de-camps, who 
bad been dispatched to this spot on some special 
duty, now took the command, but found the proba- 
bility of protracting the defence greatly dimirdshed 
by the prospect of an approaching want of ammuni- 
tion. While meditating the best means of husband- 
ing the small stock that remained. Major Skelly 
was informed that two loaded bullocks had wandered 
into the ditch, and that it was supposed they were 
part of those which had been appointed for the 
carriage of spare ammunition. The conjecture was 
right. The animals were soon released of their 
lading ; and these stray bullocks, with their unsightly 
burdens, “were,” says Major Dirom, “more' precious 
to the major and his party at this juncture, than if 
they had been loaded with the richest jewels in 
Tippoo’s treasmy.” 

Scarcely had the men filled their cartridge-boxes 
from this unlooked-for supply, when a fresh attempt 
was made on the redoubt. The Sultan had been 
greatly disappointed by the ill success of the former 
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CHAP. xiT, attack, an4 had passionately demanded if lie liad no 
faitlifu] servants to retrieve his honour. There was 
little alacrity in responding to the Sultan’s call ; hut, 
after some hesitation, a body of cavalry was found 
to volunteer their services, in fulfilment of the wishes 
of tlioir prince. About one o’clock they advanced 
towards the redoubt in compact order, two thousand 
strong. At first it appeared as though they in- 
tended to charge at once into the gorge ; but they 
suddenly stopped, just beyond muskot-shot, and 
four hundred of thein dismounting, rushed impe- 
tuously forward, to force the entrance with their 
sabres. The gorge had been necessarily kept clear 
during the continuance of the cannonade ; but when 
it ceased, by reason of the approach of the assail- 
ants, the garrison formed across the opening, while 
the portion of the parapet which boro on the enemy 
was also fully maimed. Their fire was coolly rer 
served till it could be given with effect, and by the 
first discharge the leading part of the column was 
completely brought down. Kecovering from , the 
momentary hesitation caused by the fall ®f 
comrades, those behind again began to ad'Vance ; 
but the steady and rapid fire of the garrison threw 
them into confusion, and, regardless of the Sul- 
tan’s appeal and their answer to it, they fled to 
their horses and soon disappeared, their retreat 
being covered by the firing from the fort and the 
rocks. 

After the repose of an hour the garrison were 
threatened by another attack- It was led by the Sul- 
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tan’s European corps, commanded by M. Vigie. ^Tbis .chap.xiv. 
corps had been engaged in part of tbe operations of ^ 
tbe preceding night, and being bronght into a situa- 
tion of some danger, it broke, and officers and men 
alike sought safety in disorderly flight. Their object 
was facilitated by the nniform of the corps being red,* 
and M. Vigie himself rode quietly through one of 
the British columns, no one interrupting him, in 
consequence of his being mistaken for a British 
officer. The behaviour of this corps at the redoubt 
did not tend to obliterate the disgrace of their pre- 
vious flight. The garrison were prepared for a con- 
flict far more severe than those which they had 
already sustained ; but the exj)ectation8 fonnded on 
the supposed superiority of this corps to the native 
troops were not realized, M. Vigie and his men 
advanced but a little way from the rocks, when two 
or three of the foremost falling, the rest came to a 
stand, fell into great disorder, and went off. 

No further attempt was made on the redoubt; 
and never was rehef more welcome than that 
afforded to the garrison by the cessation of the 
enemy’s attacks, The day had been oppressively 
sultry, and within the narrow limits which bounded 
the efforts, of the garrison two ofiioecs and nineteen 
privates lay dead ; while three officers and twenty- 
two privates, miserably wounded, were passionately 
imploring water, wbicb tbeir companions bad not to 
bestow, there not being within the place a single 
drop. Tims surrounded within by death and suffering, 
exposed without to tlie attacks of a vast army sup- 
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CHAP. XIV. ported by the guns of a well-appointed fort, did this 
gallant band inaintaiii, not their post only, but their 
own honour and that of the country which they 
served. Great were their labours and their difficul- 
ties, but brilliant and unfading is the glory by 
which they were compensated. 

So long as the onemy’s attention had boon diroetod 
to the redoubt, no attempt had boon made upon any 
other of the British posts. But about five o’oloclc 
two heavy columns entered the pettah, and driving 
before thorn some followers of the British camp who 
had dispersed in search of plunder, advanced in the 
direction of tho lines of Colonel Stuai-t, throwing 
rockets as they proceeded. A detachment being 
sent to meet them, they retired for a short distance ; 
but their numbers were greater than had been antici- 
pated, and the officer commanding tho British detach- 
ment applied for further assistance. A reinforce- 
ment being obtained* the work of clearing thb 
pettah of the presence of the enemy was not of long 
filtration. They were rapidly driven from street 
to street, and finally forced to retire altpg^hem 
A prisoner taken in the course of the conflict re- 
ported that Tippoo had convened his principal 
officers, and exhorted them to make a bold effort to 
drive the English from the island, and recover the 
tomb of Hydcr Ali ; that the chiefs had thereupon 
placed their turbans on the ground, and sworn to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. The attack, the 
prisoner added, was to be made that night, and the 
march of the assailants was to be directed along the 
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bank of the northern branch of the river to turn the chap. xiv. 
right flank of the British line, and to cut off the 
communication with the camp. The account was 
so circumstantial that it appeared deserving of cre- 
dit — at least, it would have been impnident to dis- 
regard it. Arrangements were accordingly made for 
effectually repelling an attack, should any be made. 

The force in possession of the pettah was strength- 
ened by the addition of four field-pieces to their 
means of defence, and the troops lay on their arms 
throughout the night. It passed, howevei*, without 
alaiTu ; and the morning shewed the whole of the 
redoubts north of the river abandoned. The Eng- 
lish camp was thereupon advanced as near to the 
hound hedge as was practicable, picquets were sent 
into the deserted redoubts, and a chain of posts com- 
pleted along the north and east faces of the fort, 
converting the enemy’s fortified camp and works 
into lines of comitervallation for the attack of his 
capital. “ The proud city of Seringapatam,” says 
Major Dirom, “ which we could scarcely discern from 
our first ground, was now in forty-eight hours strongly 
and closely invested on its two principal sides ; the 
enemy’s army broken and dispirited ; ours in perfect 
order, and highly animated by their success.” 

Preparations for a siege were commenced without 
delay. ' A little to the eastward of the pettah was 
a garden of great extent, containing the tomb of 
Hyder Ali and a new palace erected by Tippoo.* « 

* TMs was not the garden where Captain Hunter took post on 
the night of the 6th of February, Which lay to the westward of 

von. II. 2 I 
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CHAP. XIV, It was filled with magnificent trees, now destined 
to fall beneath the axes of the English pioneers, 
and to he employed in operations directed against 
the last retreat of the man to whom their spreading 
branches had formerly afforded shade, and their 
A. D. 1792. fruits re^eshment. Throughout the 8th of February, 
wliile the English were actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the meditated blow against the citadel, 
Tippoo shewed no symptom of energy, beyond wast- 
ing a large quantity of ammunition in a fruitless 
cannonade directed to the islahd, to the redoubts, 
to every scattered English party, and sometimes to 
their head-quarters: but the distance on all sides 
was considerable ; and the pleasure of maintaining 
a continuous noise, and darkening the atmosphere 
by masses of smoke, was the only advantage derived 
from the exercise. In the evening he resolved to 
renew his attempt at negotiation. No intercom’so 
of a pacific character had taken place for more than 
a month, and to the last overtm'e from the enemy 
Lord Cornwallis had indignantly answered, that 
when the prisoners taken at Coimbatore, and Un- 
justly detained in breach of the capitulation, should 
be sent k;|.ck, he would in concert with the allies 
make arrangements for the commencement of nego- 
tiation, Two of these prisoners Tippoo now deter- 
mined to employ as instruments of a new appeal to 
the governor-general. Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nasji were unexpectedly summoned to an audience 

the pettahf and was of much smaller dimensions than that men- 
.tioned in the text. 
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of the Sultan, and on their attendance were in- chap. xiv. 
formed that they were about to he releaaed.* After 
communicating this welcome intelligence, Tippoo 
inquired if the former officer were not related to 
Lord Cornwallis ? Beceiving an answer in the ne- 
gative, he then asked if he were not an officer of 
high rank ? Lieutenant Chalmers having disclaimed 
this supposed ground of influence with the British 
commander-in-chief, Tippoo next inquired whether 
the emancipated prisoner, on his return, would have 
any personal intercourse with the governor-general ? 
and having learned that he expected to bo admitted 
to an interview, the Sultan requested that he would 
take charge of letters making overtures of peace, 
and lend his aid towards attaining the object. The 
charge was accompanied by a present to the officer 
receiving it of two shawls and five hundred rupees, 
and a promise that the baggage of both himself and 
his companion should be sent after them. Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers undertook to gratify the Sultan’s 
wishes by the delivery of the letters; but at the 
same time warned him, that beyond this it might 
not be in his power to promote his views. 

In “the Communication thus transmitted, Tippoo, 
with his habitual disregard of truth, asserted that the 
terms of the capitulation at Coimbatore had been 
misrepresented — that Knmmer-oo-Deen did not en- 

* The topasses and part of the sepoys taken at Coimbatore 
having been confined in the pettah, had previously obtained their 
liberty through the success of the British army in that quarter. 
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XIV. gage positively for tlio liberty of the gamson, but 
only promised to recommend it. The counterpart 
of the articles of capitulation, signed and scaled by 
Kummer-oo-Deen, bad been retained by lieutenant 
Chalmers; and had he been able to produce this 
with the letters of which ho was the behifcr, the 
voracity of Tippoo would havo required no forther 
illustration. But the Sultan was too tender of his 
reputation to expose it to such hazard ; and before 
the English officer was ponnittod to dc])art, ho 
was forcibly dispossessed of the document which 
would have liimished so unseasohablo a commentary 
on the letters. Lieutenant Chalmers, however, was 
able to speak to its contents, and to the manner in 
which it had passed out of his keeping; but not- 
withstanding this — notwithstanding that tho demand 
for the surrender of the prisoners taken at Coimba- 
tore had been but partially complied with, Lord 
Cornwallis, with that degree of -moderation which 
verges on weakness, if it do not actually pass the 
hue of separation, yielded to the Sultan’s request, 
and consented to admit his vakeels to .oonfe® with, 
those of the alhed ,army. 

Coincident with the pacific mission to the English 
camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, Tippoo 
was preparing another of a very different character. 
His object was the death of the English commandor- 
in-chief ; and on an expedition directed to this pur- 
pose, a select body of horse moved on the same day 
on which the two British officers were released, and 
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crossed the river at Arikeiy. The movement was chap. xiv. 
observed, but no particular importance was attached 
to it. The following day was employed by the de- 
tached party of the enemy in collecting information. 

On the third day their advanced guard interposed 
itself between the camp of Nizam Ali and that of 
the English, not unobserved, but without exciting 
suspicion, the intruders being mistaken for a party 
of Nizam Ali’s horse. So similar were they to that 
body in appearance, that they were allowed, without 
interruption, to advance to the British park of artil- 
lery, Arrived there, they carelessly asked of some 
natives in attendance on the guns, which was the 
tent of the hurra Saib — the principal commander. 

Even yet no suspicion was excited, but the question 
was misapprehended. The inquiry was supposed to 
apply to the tent of Colonel Buff, the commandant 
of the artillery, which was, without hesitation, pointed 
out. The horsemen then suddenly drew their swords 
and galloped towards the tent which they supposed 
to he that of Lord Cornwallis, cutting down the few 
persons whom they met on their way ; but before 
they reached the tent towards which they were 
furiously tiding, their ardour received a check. On 
the alarm of their approach, a small body of sepoys 
turned out, whose fire soon changed the course of 
the horsemen, and sent them towards the hills in 
flight, at the same headlong speed with which they 
were previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff. 

Although, from the mistake that had occurred. Lord 
Cornwallis had been in no danger, this attempt was 
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CHAP. XIV. justly tliought to call for some additioual precautions 
for securing the safety of his person.* 

While the army of Lord Cornwallis was engaged 
in preparing for the siege of Seringapatam, it was 
joined by that of General Aheroromby. That officer, 
on the former retreat of the governor-general from 
before Tippoo’s capital, had, in conformity with his 
orders, withdrawn his army to Malabar. Ho had 
himself proceeded to Bombay, where his duties as 
governor required his presence; but returning to 
Telioherry after a short absence, with anew batter- 
ing train, a supply of ammunition and stores, and a 
body of recruits, the army of Bombay thereupon 
quitted its cantonments and re-assemblcd at Ca- 
nanore. Its subsequent march lying through a 
mountainous country, the transport of the artillery 
stores was attended with great difficulty; but it 
A. 0.1792. Pggjj surmounted, when, late in January, Gene- 
ral Abercromby received orders from Lord Corn- 
wallis to leave his battering train and advance with 

* An attempt against the person of Lord Cornwallis had been 
made by three horsemen near Bangalore, but it was the mad re- 
sult of intoxication, The attack mentioned in the text was pre- 
meditated with great care, and though it has been said that on 
this occasion too the horsemen were under the influence of hang, 
the assertionis discredited by Colonel Wilks. That officer speaks 
of this and the former attack as attempts at assassination. Major 
Dirom, in speaking of the later attack, uses the same term. But 
this Tiew of the transaction appears unwarranted. Assassination, 
was with Tippoo an ordinary instrument of effecting his purposes ; 
but an attack by a body of armed men upon the person of the 
general of a hostile army, made with no ordinary boldness and 
involving great personal danger, seems not to deserve to b6 stig- 
matized as ah attendpt at assassination. 
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his fiolcl ai-tillery only. The heavy guns and stores 
were accordingly sent back to the top of a ghaut 
which the army had just descended, and there placed 
in batteries erected for the defence of the pass. On 
the 11th of February General Abercromby crossed 
the Cauvery about thirty miles above Seringapatam, 
and after meeting with some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took part of his baggage, joined 
Lord Cornwallis on the 16th. 

The vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accordance 
with the permission given by Lord Cornwallis, and 
the process of negotiation was carried on simulta- 
, neously with the most vigorous preparation on one 
side for the prosecution of the siege — lon the other, 
for the defence of Seringapatam. The fort was of 
a triangular figure, covered by branches of the river 
on its two largest sides. The third side, which was 
towards the island, was covered by strpng outworks. 
Two broad and massy ramparts, the second at a con- 
siderable distance within the first, and both having 
good flank defences, a deep ditch with draw-bridges, 
and various advantages derived from the skill of Tip- 
poo’s European servants in the modern principles of 
,foHifiioation, enhanced the difficulty of approach on 
tips side. Notwithstanding these ciroiunstances, it 
was, in :the first instance, selected as the point for 
the main attack, and the ground of the choice ap- 
pears to have been an expectation that, as there were 
no impediments but those of art to encounter, the 
superiority of the British troops and artillery would 
secure success. More careful observation led td 
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CHAP. XIV, the adoption of a different plan, the change being 
accelerated by intelligence and suggestions from 
Tippoo’s European servants — ^who were now quite as 
ready to exercise thoir skill and knowledge for his 
, destruction as they had previously been assiduous in 
using thorn for his defence — and it was resolved to 
malce the principal attack across the river against 
the north side of the fort. The curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, and by extending oloso to tlie 
ba^k of the liver, left no room for outworks. The 
flank^fenceS were few, and of little value — ^the 
ditch excavated from the rock was Stated to be 
inconsiderable, and was moreover dry. The stone 
glacis built into the river was in two places imper- 
fect. The walls, it was concluded, might bo trenched 
to the foundations, and the probable oifoct would ho 
the filling up the greater part of tho ditch. Tho 
main objection was the intervention of tho river ; 
but this was not thought sufllcient to oounterbalanco 
the advantages of the plan. 

The works constracted by the English advanced 
with great rapidity and great secrecy* When then 
design became fUlly visible, Tippoo, despairing of 
success in the endeavour to repel the invaders by 
the fire of the fort, attempted to distress them by 
turning the water from a large canal by which tho 
English camp was principally supplied. The attempt 
was discovered in time to prevent its completion, 
and the small damage which had been done to the 
bank of the canal was speedily repaii'ed. On the 
A.D. i? 92 , 22nd of February, General Abereromby advanced 
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his posts for the purpose of aiding in the operations chap. xiv. 
of the siege. On the same day Tippoo made a new 
effort to drive the English posts to a gi-eater distance 
from his capital, hut was defeated. Through twd 
succeeding days the besiegers steadily proceeded 
with their preparations ; in four days more it was 
expected that two breaching batteries, one of twenty, 
the other of twelve guns, would be ready to open, 
together with an enfilading battery of at least ten 
pieces. Those were to be assisted by a cross fire from 
the island, but more especially from the redoubt for- 
merly called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
perly received from the English the name of Sibald’s 
redoubt, in honour of the brave oificer who fell while 
commanding the gallant band who so nobly defended 
it. Colonel Duff had his park fully provided and 
^an’anged. Even furnaces had been prepared for 
heating shot, and from the combustible nature of the 
materials of which many of the buildings within the 
fort tvere composed, it was anticipated that the fire 
of the batteries would not long be opened before the 
place against which it was directed would be wrapt in 
flames. To add to the embarrassments of the enemy, 

Eurseram Show, with the Mahratta anny and Cap- 
tain Dittle^S brigade of English sepoys, tvas now ap- 
proaching, as was Major Cnppage, with a force from 
Coimbatore. While the allied armies were thus con- 
centrating their force around Tippoo’s capital, they 
were exempted from the difficulty which had for- 
merly driven Lord Cornwallis from before Seringa- 
patam when victory seemed to be within his reach ; 
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CHA-P. XIV. th.e supply of provisions was abundant. Such was 
the condition of the armies of the allies — ^numerous, 
well appointed and well snppEed, the thunder of 
their oannoji waS about to he poured upon a fort, 
the last hope of the enejny, within which sate the 
prince whose ‘aggressions had brought to his gates as 
a foe the head of the English government of India, 
bound by the most imperative instructions to pre- 
serve peace if practicable, and disposed by his own 
wishes to maintain the same course. On the head 
of the man who had so wantonly protracted the 
calamities of war was the storm now approaching 
about to burst. The English aimy almost looked 
upon themselves as in jrossession of Soringapatam, 
A. D. 1792. when, on the 24th of February, orders wore sent to 
the trenches that the working should bo discon- 
tinued, and all hostile demonstrations ceaso. Tho 
orders were received with that feeling which accom- 
panies the hearing of any sudden and ino3q)licable 
communication. It was at first supposed that there 
must have been some mistake — but it was soon as- 
certained that this belief had no foundation. The 
orders became intelligible when it was known that, 
after several clays’ conference between the agents of 
the respective governments, those of tho allies had de- 
livered their ultimatum — that the conditions therein 
laid down had been assented to by tbe Sultan, and 
the preliminaries signed. The discussion had been 
brought to a conclusion on the 22nd, and the de- 
mands of the allies forth-svith submitted to Tippoo. 
They were embodied in five ai’tioles to the following 
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effect : — First, that oue-half of the dominions of chap, xiv, 
which Tippoo was in possession before the war 
should he ceded to the allies from the countries ad- 
jacent to theirs ; secondly, that Tippoo should pay 
three crores and thirty lacS of rupees, one-half im- 
mediately, and the remainder by three instalments, 
at intervals not exceeding four months each. Six 
ci'ores had been originally demanded ; hut the Sul- 
tan’s vakeels denied the ability of their master to 
pay more than the sum finally agreed upon, and 
offered to confirm their denial by the solemnity of 
an oath. After the tender of such a proof of their 
veracity, who could disbelieve them? Lord Corn- 
wallis, It would seem, did not. The third article 
stipulated that all prisoner taken by the four 
powers — the English, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Tippoo — from the time of Hyder Ali, should be 
restored; the fourth, that two of Tippoo’s sons 
should be given as hostages for the due perform- 
ance of the treaty ; and the fifth provided that 
when the hostages should arrive in the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the Sul- 
tan, a counterpart should be sent from the three 
powers, hostilities should entirely cease, and the 
terms of a treaty of alliance and perpetual friend- 
ship should be agreed upon. 

On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled his 
principal officers in the great mosque, and having 
laid before them the Koran, adjured them by its 
contents to answer sincerely the question he was 
about to propose to them. Having read the arti- 
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CHAP. xiT. cleS, he said, “ You have heard the conditions of 
poace-r-you have now to hear and answer my ques- 
tion. Shall it be peace or war ?” The assemblage 
thus appealed to were loud add uuaaimous in pro- 
fessions of devotion to their sovereign, add of their 
readideas to lay down their lives in defence of his 
person and capital; hut they wore equally unaui- 
inous in declaring — softening, however, tho repul- 
sive tiTith so as to render it not quite unfit to reach 
tho ears of an oriental despot, but still vdthout 
disguising it — that the troops Were altogether dis- 
pirited, and that no confidence could be placed in 
them. The reed to which the fast sinlcing hopes 
of Tippoo clung was now broken. The men who 
never before had ventured to intrude upon tlio royal 
ear any unwelcome sound, now dared to apeak that 
which was true in preference to that which wag 
agreeable. The extremity of danger had made 
them sincere, and for once their master had rocoived 
counsel that was above suspicion. He felt that it 
could not be disregarded. The articles were signed 
and dispatched to Lord Cornwallis, hut indulgence 
was solicited with regard to that which stipulated 
for the ti'ansmission of the preliroinai'ies by the 
youths who were to be detained as hostages. They 
were not thus transmitted ; a short delay was askod 
to allow of due prepai’ation for the departure of the 
princes, and the governor-general, with a very land- 
able feeling, granted it. 

The liberality of Lord Cornwallis was not met 
with any indication of a similar nature on the part 
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of the enemy. Even the stipulation for the imme- chap. xiv. 
diate cessation of hostilities, to which the Sultan’s ' 
seal had been affixed, was disregarded. Immedi- 
ately on receiving the preliminai-ies, Lord Cornwallis 
had issued those orders for the cessation of all war- 
like operations, which excited in his army so much 
surprise, not unaccompanied by something of des- 
pondency and something of indignation. It was not 
without difiioulty that the men could be restrained 
from proceeding with the works which they had 
anticipated were to put them in possession of Serin- 
gapatam, and enable them to effect the triumphant 
deliverance of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and 
perfidy who still remained within his power. But 
discipline prevailed — ^the wishes of the army were 
yielded to the demands of duty,, and all offensive 
operations ceased. Not such was the conduct of 
Tippoo and his gaiaison. For several hours the fire 
of cannon from the fort, and of musketry from the 
advanced parties of the enemy, was kept up more 
vigorously than before ; a British oflScer and several 
men were wounded in consequence of this audacious 
contempt of an engagement so recently concluded. 

Most just would the retribution have been, had 
the governor-general revoked his former orders, 
recommenced the construction of his abandoned 
works, and prosecuted the siege to the point when 
the possession, of Tippoo’s capital should have been 
decided by the comparative valour or the compara- 
tive numbers of those who assailed and those who 
defended it. Lord Cornwallis, however, contented 
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CHAP. xiv. himself with a seiies of messages, tlic earlier of 
which produced no effect. It may be doubted whe- 
ther the latter were more efficacious than those 
which preceded them, or whether the discontinuance 
of the firing is not attributable to the influence of 
that caprice to which Tijipoo was accustomed to 
surrender himself; but from some causo the firing 
came to an end, and the irritation which it occa- 
sioned in the minds of the British troops, who 
found themselves placed on unequal terms with the 
enemy, subsided. On this instance of the Sultan’s 
folly and perfidy the observations of Major Dirom 
deserve notice, from their justness and force. “ This 
extraordinaiy conduct in the enemy,” says he, “ was 
supposed in camp to arise finm a mistake in the 
vakeels not havipg acquainted their master that 
hostilities must cease : but the Sultan could not be 
ignorant of the articles he had signed and sealed 
the preceding night ; nor was this any great testi- 
mony of the sincerity of his wishes to terminate the 
war. Indeed, his conduct could bear no other con- 
struction than an insolent and revengeful brarado, 
to fire upon us when he could with impunity, and 
to impose upon the ignorant part of his own sub- 
jects and our allies, and leave their minds impressed 
with an idea that his superior fire (for we had 
opened no guns upon the fort) and his resolute de- 
fence had been the means of his obtaining peace.”* 
A.I). 1792 . On the 26th of February, the fourth article of the 
preliminaries was carried into effect by the departure 
* Major Dirom*6 Narrative, page 222. 
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of the hostage princes from. Seringapatam to the chap. xiv. 
British camp. The elder of the princes was about 
ten years of age; his brother two years younger. 

Each was mounted on an elephant richly capa- 
risoned, and their dresses glittered with numer- 
ous and Taluable jewels. They were attended by 
the Mysorean vakeels who had conducted the nego- 
tiation; several messengers mounted on camels, 
and seven standard-bearers, carrying small green 
flags suspended from rockets, preceded the princes ; 
a hundred pikemen, with spears inlaid with silver, 
immediately followed them; and a guard of two 
hundred sepoys with a party of horse brought up the 
rear. Great crowds were collected to witness the , 
scene, whether actuated by the desire of beholding an 
imposing spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
Sultan himself was on the rampart above the gate- 
way through which his sons passed. They departed 
under a salute from the fort ; and as they approached 
the British camp, twenty-one dischai’ges from its 
park of artillery greeted their coming, while the part 
of the British line which they passed was turned out 
to receive them. 0n arriving at the tents prepared 
for their reception, they were met by the goverpor- 
genernFs agent Sir John Kenaway, and the vakeels 
of the Nipara and fhe Mahratta state. The gover- 
nor-general had proposed to meet them here ; but at 
the express desire of Tippoo this mark of attention 
was omitted, and it was arranged that they should 
proceed to the British head-quarters. The proces- 
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CHAP. XIV. sion accordingly advanced, with the addition which 
it had received from the accession of the diplomatic 
agents of the allies and their attendants, and was 
met hy Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by his staff 
and some of the chief officers of the amy, at the 
door of his lordship’s principal tent. On the princes 
alighting, the governor-general embraced them ; and 
then extending to each one of his hands, led them 
into the tent and seated them by his side. The 
duty of Tlppoo’S head vakeel, who had been placed 
in charge of the boys, was now at an end ; and ho 
signalized its conclusion by a gracefnl* appeal to the 
feelings of Lord Cornwallis. “ These children,” said 
he, “ were this morning the sons of the Sultan, my 
master; their situation is now changed, and they 
must look up to your lordship as their father.” The 
governor-general made an appropriate reply, assuring 
the vakeel, and the princes themselves, that all pos- 
sible care would be taken for the protection of their 
persons and the promotion of their happiness. The 
promise was religiously fulfilled; and the transfer 
of the paternal character announced by the vakeel 
ceased,” says Colonel Wilks, to be an Oriental 
image, if determined by the test of paternal atten- 
tions.” A strong interest for the captive youths was 
indeed prevalent tliroughout the British army; a 
feeling which, with regard to the younger, was in- 
creased by the affecting circumstance of his mother 
having recently died from fright, occasioned by the 
attack on Tippoo’s lines. So fully was the Sultan 
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contented with the reception of his sons, that he chap. Xiv. 
ordered a royal salute to he fired in testimony of his ' 

satisfaction. 

In partial payment of the sum stipulated by the 
preliminaries, a crore of rupees was forwarded by 
Tippoo to the British camp. The vakeels continued 
to meet for the arrangement of tho definitive treaty; 
but their progress was embarrassed by the usual 
arts of Indian negotiators. The cessions to be made 
by Tippoo were to be determined with reference to 
revenue; hut the Sultan’s vakeels pretended that 
the revenue Accounts of many districts were lost, 
and proposed to supply their place by statements 
which, as might be expected, invariably over-rated 
the resources of the provinces to be surrendered, 
and under-rated those which were to be retained by 
their master. The vakeels of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas produced counter-statements, which in 
all probability were not less unfairly exaggerated or 
diminished than those of Tippoo. This was not the 
only source of difference. The value of the Sultan’s 
coins was fixed by public regulation; and it was 
not unreasonable to expect that, in the payments 
to' be made by that prince to the confederates, ‘this 
valuation should be followed. Tippoo’s wakeels, 
however^ affirmed that it was applicable only to the 
receipt of money into the treasury ; and that when 
issued from thence, it was always at a rate much 
more favourable to the sovereign. This was pro- 
bably true ; but the allies were not readily to be 
persuaded to receive payment at the rate at which 
VOL. II. 2 K 
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CHAP. XIV, the Sultan had been accustomed to liquidate the 
debts due from him to his subjects. A middle course 
was at length adopted: the vakeels of the allies 
agreed to divide the difference in their respective 
modes of estimating the value of the Coinsj and thus 
to allow to the Sultan one-half the advantage which 
he obtained in dealing with those who could not 
resist him. A similar compromise was effected with 
regard to the estimated value of the different pro- 
vinces constituting his dominions, and the labours 
of the negotiators seemed in a fair way of coming 
to a speedy conclusion. * 

Blit a new difficulty arose. Among the cessions 
demanded on behalf of the allies was Coorg, a 
mountainous country of considerable extent, but 
yielding only a very moderate tribute. The people 
of Coorg were Hindoos, and in their habits not very 
dissimilar from the Nairs of Malabart They were 
warlike, and averse to foreign dominion. They had, 
however, been subdued by Hyder i(li ; and though 
frequent insurrections had taken place, they were 
speedily suppressed, and the country continued to 
be an appendage to the throne of Mysore, The 
Bajah, when a youth, had been ■ imprisoned by 
Tippoo; but effecting his escape, he succeeded in 
collecting round him a band of followers, by whose 
assistance he was enabled to assert his authority, 
and gradually to dispossess the foreign population 
which, in conformity with a frequent practice of the 
house of Hyder Ali, had been settled in the coun- 
try!. Not -satisfied with this measure of success, h® 
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retaliated on his enemy by lev3dng contributions on chap. xiv. 
the territory adjoining his own frontier, and by 
these predatory excursions he retrieved the resources 
of a country exhausted by the oppression of foreign 
conquerors. On the commencoment of hostilities 
between the English and Tippoo, he gave passage 
to the army of General Abcrcromby through Ins 
dominions, and greatly facilitated their operations 
by the supply of provisions, the communication of 
intelligence, and the extension of every species of 
aid which he could command.* He had therefore 

• In supplying the necessities of his protectors, the Kajah 
never declined either trouble or danger. An application ivas 
made to him for a supply of gun-bullocks. He answered, that 
the bullocks of Coorg were quite unfit for the purpose. This 
answer was not the effect of coldness to the cause of his friends, 
nor of any desire to evade the request made to him. It was in 
strict accordance with fact ; and the Rajah immediately under- 
took a most hazardous expedition into Mysore to obtain for the 
English a supply of beasts adapted to their wants from the stock 
of their common enemy, the Sultan. He succeeded ; and subse- 
quently made other irruptions with the same object, and with 
similar success. His character was altogether extraordinary, and 
was marked by a degree of romantic generosity of rare occurrence 
anywhere, and most rare among the generally corrupt, effemi- 
nate, and perfidious race of Eastern princes. At the time of 
General Abercromby’s passage through Coorg in 1791, the My- 
soreans had been dispossessed of every fort which they had occu- 
pied, eXcejit Mercara, which wgs closely invested by the (?oorgs, 
and expected to surrender within a very short period. Intelli- 
genoO, however, was received of the approach of a convoy of 
provisions, escorted by a considerable body of troops ! but this 
force was attacked and defeated by the Rajah, and being ul- 
timately sm-rounded, was left without the possibility of escape. 

The immediate surrender Of Mercara was consequently antici- 
pated by the English general, who was greatly surprised to learn, 

2 K 2 
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CHAP. XIV. a strong claim to the protection of the British go- 
vernment, which could only effectively he exerted by 
the transfer of his tributary dependence from Tip- 
poo to the power whose interests the Coorg Rajah 
had so zealously promoted. Were he given up to 
the discretion of the Sultan of Mysore, no question 
could exist as to the use which would bo made of 
the liberty. The honour of the British government 
seemed, therefore, involved in the assertion of the 

from the intelligeiice which next reached him, that the convoy- 
had been, allowed to enter Mercara, and the escort to return in 
safety. The obvious conclusion was, that such an arrangement 
could only be the result of treaoheiy, and that the Eajah was 
leagued with T’ippoo against those with whom he had hitherto 
been acting. But his conduct merited a more favourable inter- 
pretation j and such an explanation of it was ' given as satisfied 
the English authorities of his sincerity, however they might dis- 
approve of his acts. The commander of the escort had, during 
the Rajah’s imprisonment, shevra him son^e acts of kindness; 
and he had established a still higher claim upon his gratitude, by 
preserving the honour of one of his sisters, and restoring her to 
the protection of her brother.- The indulgence shewn by the 
prince was in acknowledgment of these favours. Even the Idlla- 
dar of Mercara, in compliment to the officer in charge of the 
convoy, was permitted for a time to remain free from molestation. 
Witli the aid of the English army the place might have been 
reduced immediately ; but the Rajah declined, to receive it. StUl, 
Mercara was not to remain in the hands of the enemy. An un- 
derstanding was established -with the killadar, who was enjoined to 
consume aU his provisions as fast as was practicable with a decent 
regard to appearances. This being accomplished, he was per- 
mitted to capitulate on terms ; and the romantic Rajah not only 
gave the officer and his garrison safe conduct to Seringapatam, 
but presented them with a liberal donation of money. The walls 
of Mercara were then razed to the ground. Eastern romance 
scarcely presents any thing more extraordinary than these inci- 
dents of Eastern history. , ^ , ,i 
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demand for tlie transfer of Coorg ; but on the other chAP. Xi'^, 
hand, as that country was not properly adjacent to 
the territories of any of the allied powers, the de- 
mand was not in strict accordance with the terms 
of the preliminaries.^ 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning the demand 
made on behalf of the English, was unbounded. 

To which of the English possessions,” he asked, 

“ is Coorg adjacent? Why do they not ask for the 
key of Seringapatam?” To these passionate in- 
quiries he added a declaration, that his enemies 
knew that he would sooner have died in the breach 
than consent to the cession, and that they dared not 
bring it forward till they had treacherously obtained 
possession of his children and treasure. It is cer- 
tain that the possession of Coorg w^as most impor- 
tant to the English, as enabling them to hold 
Tippoo in check. For this reason, as well as in 
regard to the just claims of the Rajah uj)on their 
protection, it is deeply to be lamented that the 
preliminaries were not so framed as to allow of 
the demand for its surrender without giving the 
Sultan even a colourable pretence for complaining 
of bad faith. The importance of Coorg, and. the 
sendees , of the Rajah, could scarcely have been 
overlooked when the preliminaides were drawn. 

If such were the fact, the case was one of most 

* The article relating to the cession of territory ran thus 7 
” One-half of the dominions of which Tippoo Sultan was in pos- 
session before the war to he ceded to the allies, /rom the countries 
udjacent, according to their situation" 


* 
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CHAP. XIV. reprehensible negligence. But the more probable 
opinion seems to be, that from the weak anxiety 
of the governor-general for peace, it W'as judged, 
expedient to frame the preliminaries in such a man- 
ner as to keep out of sight any point likely to be 
peculiarly startling or disagreeable to the Sultan’s 
feelings, The result was, that the English were 
ultimately compelled, either to assert a claim in 
which their right was, to say the least, suspicious, 
or to abandon a meritorious supporter to the mercy 
of the tyrant Of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, the governor-general made 
his election in favour of that which perhaps was, 
on the whole, the less. He refused to recede from 
the demand, ordered some guns which had been 
sent away to be brought back to the island and 
redoubts, and preparations recommenced for pro- 
secuting the siege. Tippoo, with equal vigour, 
began to prepare fpr defence. Indeed he had 
scarcely, if at all, discontinued the work. For 
some time after the cessation of all active labours 
on the part of the English, the stir of preparation 
was observable within the fort. This, being con- 
trary to the rules 6f an armistice and the custom of 
war-, no less than to the conduct of the besiegers, 
was made the subject of remonstrance, Tippoo, in 
a tone of insolence thinly disguised under an ap- 
pearance of extreme humility, answered, that Lord 
Oomwallis must have been misinformed ; but for 
his lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of the 
bastions should be thrown down, that he might see 


f 
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into the fort. The unexpected demand of the chap. xiv. 
Coorg country furnished the Sultan •with a sufficient 
excuse for pursuing his operations without disguise, 
and he lost no time in availing himself of the op- 
portunity. 

The ability of the English to carry on the siege 
was greatly impaired by the delay which had taken 
place. The greater part of the materials collected 
for the purpose had become unfit for use, and fresh 
supplies could be obtained only from a considerable 
distance and with considerable labour. The trenches 
had suffered much injury, and required repair — and 
worse than all, the array, especially the European 
part of it, by confinement to a fixed spot in an un- 
healthy situation durmg the most tmhealthy season, 
had become greatly enfeebled by the encroachments 
of disease. So rapidly was sickness extending, that 
there was some reason to fear that by the time 
the necessary preparations for assault were com- 
pleted, the requisite number of men for qaaking 
the attempt, with a fair probability of success, 
would not remain effective. In other quarters 
there was ground for apprehension. Differences 
existed between the Nizam and the Mahratta allies 
of , the. British, and but httle reliance could be 
placed on the fidelity of either, while Scindia was 
in motion with views believed to be not friendly to 
British interests. Thus circumstanced, every hour 
of delay diminished the strength of the British 
army and increased its danger, while it enabled 
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cxiAF, XIV. Tippoo to add something to the difficulties with 
which it had to contend. To gain time by pro- 
tracted negotiation was obviously the interest of the 
enemy, while to the English it was important to 
bring the point in dispute at once to a close. With 
a view to expediting such a result, on the return of 
the vakeels with the report of Tippoo’s refusal to 
assent to the surrender of Coorg, the two hostage 
princes were apprized that they must prepare to 
move the next morning towards Coromandel, and 
their Mysorean guards were disarmed and placed 
under restraint. The youths, who were much af- 
fected by the intimation, were, in accordance with it, 
conducted to the rear of the army, but were there 
permitted to halt and await the result of a further 
attemp)t on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels to induce 
their master, as they said, “ to hear reason.” These 
officers were desired to intimate that unless the sig- 
nature of the Sultan wore affixed without delay 
to a definitive treaty, based on the arrangements 
concluded between them and the vakeels of the 
allies, hostilities would be immediately resumed. 
Purseram Bhow had now arrived, and, according to 
Mahratta custom, felt little disposition to respect any 
sus])ension of arms which interfered with the ac- 
quisition of plunder. His horsemen set vigorously 
to work, and carried off a number of camels and 
cattle belonging to the enemy. Against this breach 
of the armistice Tippoo remonstrated, but it per- 
haps had Some effect in influencing liis final deter-. 
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miiiation. After yarious excuses, the vakeels, on chap. xiv. 
the 18th of March, once more appeared ■with the a.d. 1792 . 
treaty duly ratified in triplicate, and on tlie follow- 
ing' day it was formally presented to Lord Corn- 
wallis by the captive sons of the Sultan. 

The effect of this treaty was to bring the frontier 
of the Mahrattas to the river Toombuddra, which 
was their boundary about thirteen years before ; to 
restore to Nizam Ali his territories north of that 
river, and the possession of . ICurpa on its south; 
while the English obtained Malabar, Coorg, Dindigul, 
and Bdramahal, all of them cessions of considerable 
imiiortance in adding to the strength and compact- 
ness of the Company’s territories: 

Still there is reason to lament that Tippoo Sultan 
should have been granted terms so favourable, 

They were not such as might have been expected 
from the language held by Lord Cornwallis pre- 
viously to the negotiation. He had declared that 
to allow Tippoo to retain even a considerable por- 
tion of his power and possessions at the conclusion 
of the war, would only, instead of real peace, give us 
an armed truce, and that he would immediately reject 
any: proposal of that nature; yet Lord Cornwallis 
left' Tipped in possession of a very considerable por- 
tion of his former poWer and possessions. The go- 
vernor-general, however, qualified the declaration 
above referred to by adding, that if such concessions 
were' offered as would put it- out of the enemy’s 
power to disturb the peace of India in future, he 
would suffer no prospects, however brilliant, to post- 
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CHAP, XIV. pone the conclusion of a general peace.* Lord 
Cornwallis, therefore, did not meditate the total 
annihilation of Tippoo’s power, but only such re- 
duction of it as would deprive liim of the ability to 
do mischief. Did he effect this ? Did he insist on 
such terms as put it out of Tippoo’s power to dis- 
turb the peace of India ? In the progi-ess of this 
naiTative it will be seen that ho did not. Perhaps 
no more injudicious course could have been taken 
than that pursued by Lord Cornwallis. 

The humiliation and loss to which the Sultan was 
subjected would naturally influence his previous 
feelings of enmity, and he was left with the means 
of gratifying those feelings. Whether Lord Corn- 
wallis Avas swayed by deference to the prevailing 
prejudices in England, in opposition to the dictates 
of his own judgment, or whether he participated in 
those prejudices, cannot be distinctly knowm. But 
whatever the motive, his choice was unfortunate. 
In defending it, he asserted that it would bo more 
beneficial to the public interest than the capture of 
Seringapatam, and that it would render the final 
settlement with the allies more easy. The latter 
position it is, diflScult to undersfaud. The former 
seems to confirm a report to which Sir Thomas 
Munro adverts, that Lord Cornwallis actually felt 
disinclined to effect the capture of Seringapatam, 
and had frequently exclaimed, " What shall I do 
with this place?” Sir Thomas Munro’s comment 

* Th6ae views were expressed by Lord Cornwallis in his cor- 
respondence with the government of Madras. 
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OH tWs is replete with good sense : “ I would have chap. xiv. 
said, ‘ Keep it, as the best harrier you can have to 
your own countries.’ ”* The advice would have 
been sound, but it would then have been rejected, 
because not in accordance with the fashionable doc- 
trine of moderation ; a doctrine not only sanctioned 
by the suffrage of public opinion, but solemnly in- 
corporated into the provisions of the law. The 
necessity which Lord Cornwallis had felt for deviat- 
ing to a certain extent from the course of policy laid 
down for him, may well be supposed to have in 
some degree alainncd the champions of the popular 
creed. But the shock was transient, and it was, with 
an extent of faith worthy of a better object, still 
believed that the British government in India could 
maintain itself exactly in the position in which it 
then existed, without either gaining or losing an inch 
of territory or an atom of power. “ The Indian 
government in England,” says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ had seen (perhaps with regret) that events which 
they had no power of controlling had forced Lord 
Cornwallis to an actual departure from that pur- 
posed system of forbearance and neutrality which 
they had believed practicable, and which they had so 
earnestly i-ecommended to his attention ; and that, 

* tiife. yol. i.'phge 131. Sir Thomas Mimro adds some re- 
marks, not less true than lively. " Every thing now is done 
by moderation and conciliation. At this rate, we shall he all 
Quakers in twenty years more. I am still of the old doctrine, 
that the best method of making all princes keep the peace, not 
excepting even Tippoo, is to make it dangerous for them to dis- 
turb your quiet.” 
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CHAP. XIV. in opposition to those views which they had taken of 
thoir interests, their territories had been greatly in- 
creased and their political relations much extended 
during his administration. The admission of that 
necessity which fpreed Lord Cornwallis into a course 
6f measures so contrary to their wishes and policy, 
does not appear to have been followed by a conclu- 
sion tliat the same causes might again produce the 
same effect ; and a general impression would appear 
at this period to have been received in England, 
that the exertions of that nobleman had placed the 
affairs of the Company on the true footing of secu- 
rity and strength which had been so long desired, 
and that nothing was requisite but mild, moderate, 
and conciliatory councils in the local authorities, to 
secure the lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the 
British possessions in India.”* 

In judging of tho proceechngs of Lord Cornwallis, 
due allowance should undoubtedly be made for the 
influence of the delusive state of feeling with regard 
to Indian affairs which was all but universal in Eng- 
land, and for the desire which the governor-general 
may be supj)osed to, have entertained to offer to 
that feelihg as' little offence’ as possible. But one 
of the preliminary articles was so shamelessly and 
scandalously evaded, that no consideration of expe- 
diency ought to have been permitted to restrain the 
British government from expressing its indignation, 
and, if necessary, compelling by force the due execu- 

' * Slcetch'of the PoKtical History of India, ed. 18J1, pages 
13S, 134. 
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'tion' of tlic provision tlins atrocionsly violated. It chap, xiy. 
was provided that all prisoners from the time of 
Hyder Ali should bo sot at liberty. Tippoo had 
carried oif a groat number of prisoners from Coro- 
mandel, whom he had detained in violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and who, notwithstanding the con- 
clusion of the subsequent treaty, were unable to re- 
gain their liberty except by stealth. ’ These persons 
fled in considerable numbers, and were received by 
the English, but in a manner which seemed as though 
they were ashamed of performing this duty and 
no means were adopted to ascertain how many of 
these unhappy persons still remained within the ty- 
rant’s power. Some inquiry was made respecting the 
oflicers^and soldiers taken during the war, but with 
regard even to them the English authorities appear 
to have been satisfied with whatever explanation it 
pleased the vakeels of Tippoo to give, although there 
was strqng ground for suspecting that in several in- 
stances the missing parties had fallen victims to the 

* “ The shameless infraction of the treaty of 1784, with regard 
to the inhabitants of Coromandel, had been daily and constantly 
evinced during the whole period subsequent to the 6th of February. 

In consequence of confidential communication from these unhappy 
captives, Colonel Stuart had latterly appointed the southern re- 
doubt for their resort by night ; and it was an interesting spec- 
tacle at the dawn of every morning to see its whole circumference 
surrounded with men, women, and children, with their cattle and 
effects, who were passed over to the island before broad daylight, 
and forwarded by Lord Cornwallis’s orders by the first escort, and 
with such aid as they required ; and, notwithstanding the mor- 
tality which had thinned their numbers, many thousands were in 
this manner restored to their native homes.” — Wilks’s Historical 
Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 249, 250. 
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CHAP. XIV. Sultan’s vengeance. Some of the followers of the 
English camp who had been made prisoners returned 
after a time, each mutilated of a hand. These un- 
fortunate men were shewn to the vakeels, who said, 
that they had been caught plundering, and that the 
barbarous punishment inflicted on them was without 
the Sultan’s knowledge. The ignorance of the Sul- 
tan was indeed always pleaded to exonerate him 
from responsibility for the cruelties exercised under 
his authority. He, it was said, did not sanction 
them, and could not inquire into all the details of 
his government.* With such ready apologies as 
these the governor-general was content. 

If, however, Lord Cornwallis failed in some points 
in which the national honour was materially con- 
cerned, he manifested great personal disinterested- 
ness, by relinquishing for the benefit of the army 
his share of booty. The example was followed by 
General Medows ; who, though he had proy;ed him- 
self unfit for the exercise of an independent com- 
mand of importance, appears to have merited the 
character of a brave- soldier and a generous man.f 

* Major Ditoni’s NarrfttivS, pages 236, 236. 

t That he was free from professional jealousy, and little influ- 
enced by either ambition or avarice, is proved by the terms in 
which he spoke of Lord Cornwallis, whose presence superseded 
him in the chief command, and by the fact of his^having declined 
to succeed that nobleman on his retiring from the government of 
Bengal. The following passage from his letter to the Court of 
Directors, on receiving this honourable offer, may attest his 
franltness, gSllantry, candour, and moderation. ‘'Though the 
elements, more faithful ‘tdlies to Tippoo than either the Nizam's 
troops or the Mahrattas to us, have obliged us to defer the siege 
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As soon, as tho arrangements between the belli- chap. xiv. 
gerents could be regarded as finally concluded, Lord 
Cornwallis became anxious to remove his aimy with 
all practicable speed from the pestilential spot which 
was rapidly consuming its strength. The governor- 
general arrived at Madras late in May, and in Ben- 
gal in July following. After his departure from A. d. 1792. 
Seringapatam, Tippoo assembled the chiefs of his 
army and the heads of departments, and infoimed 
them, that the contribution of three crores and 
thirty lacs, by which he had purchased the absence 
of the invaders, must be provided for at the joint cost 
of himself, the army, and the people at large.* His 

of Seringapatam, I still flatter myself it is only postponed, and 
not put off farther than from June to January ; when, if he does 
not make a peace, which I take to be so much the interest of all 
parties, the lofes of his capital, I hope and expect, will be soon 
followed by the loss of his kingdom. Lord Cornwallis, who sees 
every thing, who does every thing, and who is every thing, will, 

I hope, have the peace in such forwardness by January, as to 
enable me to go home with propriety, while he stays another year 
to complete the great and arduous undertaking he so happily be- 
gan, has so nobly continued, and I have^no doubt will so perfectly 
conclude, to his own honour and your satisfaction. But should 
things take another turn, and there should not be peace, though 
Ihe^'leavfe to decline going to Bengal after January 1792, 1 will 
nev^t q.uit this loountfy till I have commanded the storming-party 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over. When, after the 
handsome and independent fortune I shall have made in your 
service (I shot®! guess about forty thousand pounds, but I will 
tell you the uttermost farthing the moment I know it), entirely 
by proper saving from your liberal appointments, if you shall 
thinlc ‘ the labourer worthy of his hire,’ I shall be most amply 
compensated.” 

* Colonel Wilks’s Sketches, vol. iii* page 255, 
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CHAP, XIV. o\vn share ivas, in the exercise of his royal grace 
and benignity, fixed at one crore and ten lacs — one- 
third of the entire amount. Sixty lacs were to be 
furnished by the army, as a nuzrerana or gift — a 
donation bestowed^ as freely and with the same de- 
gree of good-will as was formerly in England the 
“benevolence,’’ so called, in aid of the sovereign’s 
necessities.. The remaining one crore and sixty lacs 
were to be provided by the civil officers and the inha- 
bitants generally.' The mode of distributing this last 
share of the burden was left to the heads of the 
civil departments, who prudently endeavoured to 
jjolieve themselves as far as possible from its pres- 
sure. The accounts, however, were made up with 
all the strictness which was due to public decorum, 
and to the characters of the responsible parties who 
exercised control over them. Each civil officer was 
debited with the sum wliich in fairness he might be 
called, upon to pay, and a corresponding entry of the 
discharge of the claim was made with due precision. 
Had the Sultan condescended to examine those 
records, he must hate been delighted, not only by 
the accuracy with which they were made up, but 
by the severe exactness maintained by those who 
prejiared them, in regard to their own contributions. 
But the books were false witnesses, and those by 
whom they were compiled paid nothing. Their 
shares were paid by an extra levy upon the inha- 
bitants of each district beyond the amount of the 
ndminal assessment.’ There was one inconvenience 
, attending this ingenious operation. The great men, 
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with whom it originated, could not conceal the pro- chap. xir. 
cess from their official inferiors ; the latter were not 
to be persuaded that those above them possessed any 
exclusive claim to the exercise of fraud and extor- 
tion — and it followed that, to secure impunity to 
themselves, the higher officers were obliged to con- 
nive at conduct similar to their own in every person 
engaged in the collection. It is not difficult to 
conceive what was the situation of a country thus 
plundered at the discretion of every revenue officer, 

■from the chief who stood in the royal presence, to 
the lowest runner who conveyed to the miserable 
inhabitants the unwelcome order to deliver their che- 
rished hoards. Under Such a system, it is obviously 
impossible to a'seertain how much was extorted from 
the suffering people ; but it was generally believed 
that the sum far exceeded the whole amount which, 
according to tlie allotment made by the Sultan, they 
were called upon to pay. Yet, at the end of several 
years, a balance of sixty lacs still stood on the boolcs 
of the treasuiy against the country. Tortui'e in its 
most hon’ible forms was resorted to ; but from utter 
destitution even torture could extort nothing ; and 
that obstinate detennination, which in the East so 
often' adebmpanies and fortifies the love of money, 
not unfrequently defied the infliction. Such are 
the ordinary incidents of native governments ; and 
it must be remembered, that of such governments, 
that of Tippoo was by no means the worst. With 
regard to the fulfilment of the pecuniary engage- 
ments of that pfince with the allies, it will be 
VOL. II. 2 L 
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CHAT. XIV. sufficient, -vvitliout entering into details, to state, 
that at the end of about two years its progress per- 
mitted the restoration of the two hostage princes 
to their father. They were accompanied by Cap- 
tain Doveton ; and Tippoo, in the exercise of that 
hatred to the English which long indulgence had 
rendered almost uncontrollable, hesitated whether 
he should admit the British officer to his presence* 
The question was submitted for the opinion of his 
councillors. They represented that the Sultan’s 
refusal might excite suspicion, and that the English- 
man might be amused with professions of friendship, 
while “ whatever was in the heart might remain 
there.” This sage and honest advice^ the Sultan 
followed. Captain Doveton was received with great 
courtesy, and personally surrendered his charge to 
the Sultan. Tippoo exhibited no emotion on re- 
covering from captivity two persons who might be 
supposed so dear to him. His reception of them 
was far 4css warm and affectionate than that which 
they had met from Lord Cornwallis on being placed 
under his care. 

The war with Tippoo was the great event of Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration; and nothing of a similar 
nature occurred to deserve notice, except the cap- 
ture of tho French settlements in the year following 
that which had terminated the disputes with Mysore, 
fhe French revolution had lighted up the flames of 
war throughout Europe, and England had embarked 
in the ^struggle to drain the demon, whose avowed 
object was the .destruction of all existing thrones, 
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institutions, and forms of government. The attenr chap, xiv, 
tion of the British governments in India was thus 
directed to the reduction of the possessions of 
France in that country, and they fell almost with- 
out an effort to maintain them. Lord Cornwallis 
hastened from Bengal to undertake the command 
of an expedition against Pondioheny ; but no such 
difficulties or labours as were encountered by Sir 
Eyre Coote fell to the lot of the English when 
again the capital of the French possessions in India 
was summoned to surrender. No protracted siege — 
no formidable array of lines and batteries were re- 
quired. Before the arrival of the governor-general 
the plane had yielded to a British force under Color 
nel Braithwaite. This event took place in August, a. d. 1793 . 
1793i The reduction of the minor French settle- 
ments was effected with equal ease and celerity; 
and again, as had happened thirty-two years before, 
not a staff throughout the wide expanse of India 
was surmounted by the French flag; nor did a 
French soldier remain in the countiy, excejit as the 
servant of some native prince or the prisoner of the 
Bri-tish government. 

.MW remains only to advert to the changes 
effected hy Lord Cornwallis in the internal adminis- 
of ^he territories subject to the presidency 
of Bengal. It wliil he recollected that the dewanny 
or administration of the revenue and financial depart- 
ments of the state had been bestowed on the East- 
India Company hy the Mogul, and thaf the power 
liad been formally assumed, although the condition 

2l2 
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CHAP. XIV, on whicli it was granted was not implicitly observed. 

From the weakness of the native governments, the 
Nizamut, or remaining powers of the state, passed 
at first covertly, and afterwards ostensibly, into the 
hands of tho English, who thus became the solo nilers 
of a very extensive and eminently ill-governed terri- 
tory. In all native states abuse is the rule, not the 
exception ; and Bengal, under its later nabobs, might 
be taken as a type of the worst ordered. During 
the period of transition, when the old authority was 
rapidly falhug into decay, and gathering round it 
tho ordinary concomitants of wealeness, contempt, 
and opposition, while that which was supplanting it 
had as yet neither the physical power nor tlie moral 
respect which are the growth of time — when no one 
precisely knew with whom any particular portion of 
authority resided, nor in what manner the lights and 
duties of government were apportioned between the 
tottering, sinking musniid of an indolent, effeminate, 
powerless prince, and tho council chamber of the 
stranger merchants whom the course of events had so 
woxlderfully associated with the destinies of Hindos- 
tan — when all was unsettled, indefinable, and preca- 
rious, the native policy, whidh prescribes that each 
man should secure to himself as large a portion aS he 
can of the objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or the personal claims of others, 
received an extraordinary measure of acceleration 
and strength. The state of the country with regard 
to the two great branches of administration, revenue 
and law, was briery but' comprehensively described 
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in two short passages of a letter addressed, during chap. xiv. 
an early period of Hastings’s administration, by the 
president and council of Bengal to the Court of 
Directors. With regard to revenue, it was observed 
that “ the Nazims exacted what they could from 
the zemindars and great farmers of the revenue, 
whom they left at libeity to plunder all below, 
reserving to themselves the prerogative of plunder- 
ing them in their turn when they were supposed to 
have enriched themselves with the spoils of the 
country.” On the morality of this it is umrccessary 
to say a word ; the misery engendered by it stands 
not in need of illustration; but the infatuation 
with which avarice sought to gratiiy its insatiate 
appetite by plundering all within its range, though 
sure that nothing could be retained — that equal 
avarice, armed with gi-eater power, would compel a 
full surrender of the fruits of rapine, might afford 
opportunity for instructive remark were there place 
for it. All grades of revenue oflBeers engaged in 
the work of plunder with an avidity which seemed 
to imply a conviction that they were working for 
their own benefit ; yet none but the highest were 
able to keep what they gained. Such is the power 
of fa passipn which appears to defy not mope the 
resil'aints of justice than the dictates of common 
sense — such is a picture of society in an Indian 
state, where the exercise of extortion is universal, 
but the enjoyment of its profits confined to a select 
and powerful few — where the plunderer of to-day is 
the victim of to-morrow — where the minor oppres- 
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CHAP. xiv. sor plies his craft but to enrich his more cligiiiflocl 
brethren, anti endures a life of anxiety and guilt 
without recompense or alleYiation, 

With respect to the administration of justice, 
the situation of Bengal at the pei'locl alluded to 
was not less wretched than with regard to the col- 
lection of the revenue. Tho government reported 
that “ the regular course was everywhere suspended ; 
but every man exercised it who had the power of 
compelling others to submit to his decisions.” What 
it Was thatj in sUoh a state of society, every man who 
had power dispensed to his neighbours, may readily 
be imagined. It will not be suspected that it was 
either justice or law. The administrator in this 
case, like the revenue officer, had no object but to 
promote his own interest. “ Decisions,” like other 
Commodities, Were marketable, and, in conformity 
With the custom of trade, wore sold to tho best 
bidder. Where any exception occurred, the volun- 
teer administrator of What was called justice was 
actuated by personal motives of favour or revengei 
These enormous abuses were tolerated too long j but 
at length a movement was made for their suppreS-^ 
sion, and, under the authority of inetiuctions from 
home, Hastings exerted himself vigorously to intro- 
duce improvement. A board of revenue was esta- 
blished at the capital; European collectors, with 
native assistants, were appointed in tho provinces ;* 

teuropean officers, called supervisor^, had, for several years, 
been stationed ia the province^ ; but their principal employiaent 
had been to ooUeot information, of which the governweat y/u 
greatly in need. 
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and Certain members of the council were deputed chap. xiv'. 
to make circuits for the purpose of cai-rying the now 
arrangements into execution. In the judicial de-' 
partment, two principal courts, called the Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut Adswlut, 
were created, and civil and criminal courts of in- 
ferior jurisdiction were established throughout the 
provinces. Various changes took place subsequently, 
some of them at a very early period ; but these it 
would be impossible even to mention without ex- 
tending the notice of these transactions to an incon- 
venient length. One of the most important mea- 
sures of Hastings’s government yras the effecting a 
revenue settlement for five years. Some excellent 
rules were at the same time propounded — ^it would 
be too much to say that they were enforced. Nuz- 
zars, or free gifts, as they were called, were prohi- 
bited, and revenue officers were forbidden to hold 
farms. At the expiration of the five years the 
practice of annual settlement was again resorted to, 
and continued till the time of Lord Cornwallis. 

That nobleman, soon after undertaldng the office 
of governor-general, was furnished with copious in- 
structions from the Court of Directors on the inter- 
nal management of the country committed to his 
care. These instructions were marked by a decided 
leaning towards the class of functionaries called 
zemindars, the precise nature of whose connection 
with the land and the people has afforded subject 
for much dispute. The court censured the employ- 
ment of farmers and persons having no permanent 
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CiiAF. xiY. interest in the land in place of the zemindars ; ad- 
verted to groat defalcations which had taken place ; 
and eipressed their opinion that the most prac- 
ticable method of avoiding such occurrences in fu- 
ture would be, to introduce a peimanent settlement 
of the revenue on reasonable principles, such settle- 
ments to be made, in all practicable instances, with 
the zemindar ; and in eases where he might bo in- 
capable of the tnist, with a relation or agent of the 
zemindar, in preference to a fanner. But though 
it was proposed that the assessment should be ulti- 
mately fixed in perpetuity, it was deteimined that 
at first the settlement should bo made for a term of 
years only; and in order, that the views of the court 
might be carried into effect with precision, it was 
recommended that inquiry should be made into the 
rights and privileges of the zemindars and other land- 
holders under the institutions of the Mogul or Hin- 
doo governments, and the services they were bound 
to perfonn. The crowning measure of endowing any 
■'|)lan of settlement with perpetuity was reserved to 
the court. These instructions were issued in conse- 
quence of a clause in an p-qt of parliament passed a 
few years before,* by which the Court of Directors 
were required to give orders for redressing the 
- ' ’■ wrongs of “ rajahs, zemindars, polygars, taloolcdars, 

’ and other native landholders.” It is not unworthy 
of remark that the act only prescribes the establish- 
ment of permanent rules, for the regulation of tri- 
butes, tents, and services ; but by the mode in which 
* 24 Geo. 3, cap. 25. 
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the requisition was carried out in Bengal, the actual chap. xiy. 
amount of tribute or rent assessed upon the land 
was permanently and unalterably fixed. This was 
obviously more than the act demanded.* 

* The section of the act referred to runs thus : — "And whereas 
complaints have prevailed that divers rajalis, zemindars, polygars, 
talookdarS, and other native landholders within the British terri- 
tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to 
abandon or relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges, or that the tributes, rents, or services, required to 
be by them paid or performed, for their respective possessions, to 
the said United Company, are become 'grievous and oppressive ; 
and whereas the principles of justice, and the honour of this 
country, require that such complaints should be forthwith in- 
quired into and fuUy investigated, and, if founded in truth, effec- 
tually redressed : be it therefore enacted, that the Court of Direc- 
tors of the said United Company shall, and they are hereby ac- 
bordingly required forthwith to talce the said matters into their 
serious consideration, and to adopt, take, and pursue, such me- 
thods for inquiring into the causes, foundation, and truth, of tlie 
said complaints, and for obtaining a full and perfect knowledge 
of the same, and of all circumstances relating tliereto, as the said 
Court of Directors shall think best adapted for that purpose, and 
thereupon, according to the ciicumstances of the respective cases ,, ' 
of the ssiid rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other* 
native landholders, to give orders and instractions to the several 
governments and presidencies in India, for effectually redressing, 
in such manner as shall be consistent with justice and the laws 
tod customs of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the 
said rajabs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other native 
landholders, may have sustained unjustly in the manner afore- 
said, and for settling and establishing, upon principles of modera- 
tion and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, 
the permanent rules by which their respective tributes, rents, and 
services, shall be in future rendered and paid to the said United 
Company, by the said rajalis, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and 
other native landholders.” The language of this section of the 
act indicates a striking want of acquaintance with the state of 
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CHAP. XIV. If the home government construed somewhat 
liberally the intentions of the legislature, their 
governor-general was not slow in imitating their 
examjile in his method of dealing with his instruc- 
tions. A settlement for ten years was made, pre- 
paratory to the irrevocable step which was to de- 
prive the government for ever of any future claim 
upon the land. In the meantime some inquiry was 
instituted, in obedience to the commands of the 
court, into the rights and duties of the zemindars ; 
but a very slight examination was sufficient to satisfy 
the governor-general. At the thi-eshold of the in- 
quiry lay the question — to whom did the property 
of the soil belong ? On this point different opinions 
have ever been maintained, and all of them with 
some degree of plausibility. By some it has been 
held that in India the land has always been regarded 
as the property of the sovereign ; by others, that in 
most parts of the countiy the persons called zemin- 
dars are the rightful proprietors ; while by a thud 
' party it has boon contended, that the great majority 
of cultivators have a permanent interest in the soil, 
and that the zemindar was only the officer through 
whom in many cases the claims of government were 
settled. These theoretical differences of opinion 
have given rise to othem of a practical character, 

India. The rules by which the claims of the Company upon 
the land were to be regulated are directed to be framed not only 
with regard to moderation and justice, but with respect to the 
laws and constitution of India. Wliat law of India was referred 
to ? What meaning could he attached to the words “ constitit- 
tion of India ?" 
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as to tti6 parties to Ire Tseognized liy govemment chap, xiv, 
in levyiag its elaims upon the land— wltether a 
settlement should be effected with a person called a 
zemindar, who is responsible for the whole assess- 
ment upon a given district, generally of considerable 
extent; with an association of persons occupying 
lands within a particular locality, termed a village, 
the inhabitants of which are connected by peculiar 
institutions; or with the individual cultivators, 
known in the language of the coimtiy by the name 
of lyots. These three modes of settlement are re- 
spectively described as the zemindary, the village, 
and the ryotwar systems ; and the presumed advan- 
tages of each have been maintained with great zeal. 

But no difference on this point embarrassed the 
government of Lord Cornwallis. All the influential 
servants of the presidency appear to have agreed 
with the governor-general in the preference ex- 
pressed by the home authoiities for the zemindary 
system of settlement. On the right in the soil, tho 
same unanimity did not prevail ; but the governor- 
goneral cut short all inquiry by deteimining, cer- 
tainly with great precipitancy, to recognize the right 
as residing exclusively in the zemindars. He not only 
aiSfmed his belief that it actually belonged to them, 
but declared that if it did not, it would be necessary 
to confer it upon them, or upon some other persons ; 
as nothing, in his judgment, would be more perni- 
cious than to regard the right as appertaining to 
the state. Lord Cornwallis either entirely over- 
looked, or chose to appear ignorant of, the possibility 
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CHAP. XIV. of other rights existing in connection with the land 
besides those of the government and the zemindar. 
Mr. Shore,* an able civil servant, recommended 
caution and further inquiry; but the governor- 
general seemed to think that his duty was not to 
inquire, but to act. The sanction of the homo 
authorities for declaring perpetual the decennial set- 
tlement which had recently boon made was askod 
A. D. 1793 , and obtained; and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the assessments made imder that settlement were 
authoritatively proclaimed to be fixed for over. 

Xn India the great source of government revenue 
is, and ever has been, the land. If the state pos- 
sess an exclusive j)ropcrty in the soil, it may obvi- 
ously demand all that a landlord may claim under 
other circumstances, provided a necessity for levy- 
ing so much exists. A landlord may justifiably take 
as rent the full hnnual value of an estate, after 
deducting the expenses of cultivation and the ordi- 
nary' profit upon his tenant’s capital; the state, how- 
ever, having no demand for mohoy except for the 
public service, ought to take no more than may be 
necessary for this purpose ; but, if necessary, it may 
(if the only party having a right in the land) take a 
landlord’s share. There is nothing extravagant in 
regarding the state as the original proprietor of the 
soil — in some countries all the land is avowedly 
held under the crown — but it is certain that in 
India there are numerous rights connected with 
the land, of very ancient standing, and deserving of 
* Aflervyards Lord Teignmouth. 
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all respect. These rights, however, do not inter- 
fere with the right of the state, whatever it may 
be ; and the latter must from necessity reinain 
indefinite. A portion of the produce of the land, 
or a money payment of a certain amount in place 
of it, is assigned to defray the charges of the state. 
Supposing it to be insufficient, what is to be clone ? 
Is the oomitry to be overrun by a foreign enemy, 
or subjected to any other calamity, because the 
ordinary funds of the state are exhausted, and no 
power exists of levying more ? Such a position is 
an absurdity. The necessity of the state must be 
paramount to every other consideration. Its right is 
illimitable — it rides over all other rights. For the le^- 
gislature of a country to set bounds to its own power 
of levying taxes, however great may be the necessity 
for them, would be to decree that on the occurrence 
of any extraordinary circumstances of difficulty or 
danger the state should he dissolved. V arious ju’o- 
portions of the produce of the land have been refeiTed 
to as the share of the sovereign under the Mahometan 
and Hindoo laws ; but no one can suppose that the 
conduct of princes of either creed was ever governed 
hy these rules. There can be no doubt that they took 
W^hat they chose, and in the majority of instances all 
that thpy could obtain. The English government 
was probably the first that ever practically imposed a 
limit on its demands, and undoubtedly the only one 
that ever declared that such limit should under no 
circumstances he exceeded. Whatever opinion may 
he entertained on the propriety of such a limitation. 


CHAP. XIV. 
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CHAP. XIV, it is certain, that the pemaaiont settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis was concluded under the influence of an 
extraordinary degree of ignorance. Little was known 
of the tenure by which the lands were hold ; little of 
the various rights connected with them; little of 
their value or their capability of improvement. The 
effects were in many eases such as might have roar- 
sonably been expected, though widely different finm 
those whidi Lord ComwalHs contemplated. 

The provinces permanently settled have undoubt- 

‘Ip 

edly prospered : being among the richest and most 
fertile portions of the British dominions in India, 
it must bo a perverse system of government indeed 
which could materially check .their prosperity; 
but a vast mass of inconvenience and suffering 
is directly traceable to the haste with which 
the important measure of a permanent settlement 
was idarided out. The rights of hereditary cultiva- 
tors were saefifieed. From the default of the 
zemindars, from their incompetence, and from other 
causes, the oflSce often became vested in the hand^ 

■-r 

of persons whose character or position in society 
commanded no respect, and who used it only as an 
instrument of extortion. Lawsuits in consequence 
of these circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow in the train of litiga- 
tion were frightfully multiplied.* 

* The evils arising out of the permanent settlement have heea 
noticed hy several able and well-informed writers. The late ' 
Matqnis of Hastings, in an elaborate minute recorded by Mm as ' 
govembri-general, atnd Which will he fcnnd in the Kevenhe Ap* 
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Changes affecting minor bmndies of the revenue ohap. xiV*. 
were made by Lord ComwalKs, but the land so far 

pendix to the Report of the Committee of the House of Oomraons, 

1832, says : — " Among the questions oonneoted with the Opep- 
tion of our system of revenue on the body of the people, there is 
a point which has been so Strongly and so frequently forced upon 
me that I cannot nefrqin from Hying my sentiments Upon die 
subject btfore your honourable board. The situation of the Vil- 
lage proprietors in large estates, in farms and jaghires, is such as 
to call loudly for the support of some legislative provision. This 
is a question which has not merely reference to the upper pro- 
vinces j for within the circle of the perpetual settlement, the 
situation of this unfortunate class is yet more desperate ; and 
though their cries for redress may have been stifled in many 
districts by their perceiving that uniform indisposition to attempt 
relieving them, which results from Hie difSculty of the operation, 
their sufferings have, not, on that account, been less acute.'^ 

After adverting to numerous instances, his lordship proceeds — 

” The cause of this is to be traced to the incorrectness of the 
principle assumed at the time of the perpetu^ settlement, when 
those with whom government entered into engagements were de- 
clared the sole proprietors of the soil. The under proprietors were 
considered to have no rights except such as might be conferred 
\yY pottah [lease], and there was no security for tbeir obtaining 
these on reasonable terms, except an obviously empty injunction 
on the zemindar amicably to adjust and consolidate the amount 
of his claims. It is well known (and even if it were questionable, 
the practice of the provinces which have more lately fallen under 
our dominion would set the doubt at rest), that the cultivating 
zemindars [proprietary ryots] were, by a custom more ancieitt 
lhaipj all law, entitled to a certain share of the produce of their 
lands ; and that the rest, whether collected by pergUnnah zemin- 
dars or by the ofiicers of government, was collected as the huk 
[tax or fee] of the ciroar. This indefeasible right of the cultivating 
proprietors to a fixed share was annihilated by our directing that 
pottahs should be executed for a money pajfment, in which aU the 
claims of the zemindars should be consolidated. The under pro- 
prietor was thus left to the mercyof the zemindar, to whose demands 
there were no prescribed limits. The zemindar offered a pottah on 
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CHA.P. XIV. transcends in importance all other sources of income, 
that a particular reference to those of inferior value 

Jiis own terms. If the under proprietor re&sed it he was ejected, 
and the courts supported the ejectment. If the under' proprietor 
conceived that he could contest at law the procedure, a regular suitt 
under all the disadvantages to which he is known to he exjjosed, 

, was lis only resource } hut when, after years of anxiety and of 
expense, the case was at laSt brought to a hearing, he lost his 
action, because it was proved that the pottah was offered and re- 
fused, and there was no criterion to which he could refer as a 
means of proving that the rate was exorbitant. The framers of the 
perpetual settlement declared thejr inoompetency to fix any oriter 
lion for the adjustment of these disputes, The declaration stands 
recorded in our legislafave code, and to the present day the omis- 
sion has not been supplied. The consequence of the onlissionin 
the first instance was a perpetual litigation between the zemip- 
dars and the under proprietors, the former offering pottahs on 
their own terms, the latter not having forgotten that they pos- 
sqssed rights independent of all pottahs, and refusing demands 
tlrey qonoeived, unconscionable. When, at last, tire revenue of 
government was, affected by the confusion which ensued, without 
inquiring into the root of the evil, the legislature contented itself 
with arming those who were under engageraepts with the govern- 
ment with additional powers, so as to enable them to realize their 
demands in the first instance whether right or wrong ; a proce- 
dure which unavoidably led to extreme and^ grievous oppressioui 
* * * It lias been urged, however, that 

though- the rightl'of the former cultivating proprietors have been 
suffered by the regvilB.tions to pasSt away jSMfe#brio,, still as the 
zemindar and his tenants have reoiprooal Wants, their mutual 
necessities must drive them to qn amicable adjustment. The 
recipiocity is not, however, so clear. The zemindar certainly 
cannot do without tenants; but he wants them uppn his own 
teruis, and he knows that if he can get rid of the hereditary pro- 
prietors who claim a right to terms independent of what he may 
vouchsafe to give, he trill obtain the means of substituting tuen of 
his own; and such is the redundancy of the cultivating class, 
that there will never he a dlfhculty of procuring ryots to engage 
- on tenps only just Sufficient to upshre harp .maintenance, to the 
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may be spared. Somo notice, however, is de- chap. xiv. 
mftnded of the now machineiy created for dis- 

ettgager. If it wore the intention of our regulations to deprive 
every class but the large proprietors who engaged with govern- 
ment of any share in the profits of the land, that effect has heen 
fidly accomplished in Bengal. No compensation can now, he 
made for the injustice done to those who used to enjoy a share of 
these profits under the law of tlio empire, and under institutions 
anterior to all record, for the transfer of their property to the 
rajahs,” 

Colonel Galloway, writing upon tliis subject, says : ” I have 
already given Lord Cornwallis credit for his benevolent intentions, 
yet it must be admitted there appears throughout the whole of 
his lordship’s measures a precipitancy and a want of regard for 
ancient rights not easy to be accounted for. This is evident in 
most of his minutes. I select the following paragraph from that 
of the 18th of September, 1789. 'Although, however, I am 
not only of opinion that the zemindars have the best right, but 
from being persuaded that nothing could bo so ruinous to the 
public interest as that the land should be retained as the 
property of government [never dreaming of the claim of the 
people], I am also convinced that, failing the claim of right of 
the zemindars, it would be necessary for the public good to grant 
a right of property in the soil to them, or to persons of other de- 
scription. I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds upon which their right appears to be founded.’ An 
avowal such as this was evidently beyond the power of tire go- 
vernor-general. It was evidently contrary to the law enacted by 
the Parliament of England. He was not to grant rights, but to 
confirm them, and to protect the people in their rights existing. 

It ean therefore oidy be interpreted as a proof that his lordship 
did not intend that his benevolence should be restrained. The 
measures adopted at that period have more the appearance of 
those of a good and well-meaning person, accidentally placed at 
the head of a new nation, passing his first acts of legislation, 
than of one charged with the government of a people the very 
slaves of method, of rule, of habit, and of their institutions ; whose 
very foibles, ev§n absurdities, deserved consideration, because to 
them they are neither foibles nor absurdities, but matters of 

VOL. II. 2 H 
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CHAP, XIV, pensing civil and criminal justice. One of tlie 
most decided changes veas the severance of judicial 

importance. How then it so happened that their most sacred, most 
valuable rights should have been thus held as nothing, is indeed 
difficult to conceive. It was a blameable neglect of the interests 
of the people. The very first point to bo inquired into was the 
claim to the soil, the right of property in which was to be con- 
firmed, not granted. Mr, Grant argued in favour of the right of 
government; Mr, Shore, that of the zemindar ; Lord Cornwallis 
despises all right, and fairly avows ' that he thinks it unnecessary 
to enter into the discussion of the right to the soil,' But the 
very first resolution of government framed by his lordship bound 
him to make this inquiry ; for it says, ' resolved, that a new set- 
tlement be made loith the actual proprietors of the soil,’ &c. 
Now the Act of Parliament of 1784 completely recognizes the 
right of possession by the people according to the law of India, 
and that their tribute and rents should be fixed agreeably to that 
law. Before this final limitation of the revenue was made, how- 
ever, it might well be supposed that those who did thus most rashly 
act, had by the most painful examination, research, and investi- 
gation, discovered data sufficient to enable them to make a fair 
i settlement for a limitedf time. No such thing ! Mr. Shore in- 

deed urges this in the strongest terms. He says in Ms minute 
of June, 1789, ‘We require first a knowledge of the rents paid by 
the ryots compared with the produce ; 2nd, of the coUeotions of 
the zemindars, and of their payments to government j 3rd, detailed 
accounts of the alienated lands, shewing the quantity, the grantor, 
grantee, dates of grants, the occupant, to see how far resump- 
1 tion can take place. »A11 the material part of tMs information is 

i wanting’ ! ! ! The information they possessed was not sufficient 

to warrant them in settling the bazaar duties of' a village. Ot# 
knowledge of India was much too limited then, it is so now, to 
furnish data for an act so important. They knew not the re- 
sources of the country. They even discarded the documents that 
were pressed upon them by the head record-keeper, at the time, Mr. 
Grant, who had taken great pains to exhibit the sources and thp 
amount of revenue levied by our predecessory governments of the 
provinces. They did not even know to whom the lands or pro- 
perty belonged.” — ^Observations on the Law, and Constitution, 
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authority from that connected with the revenue. cha-P. xiv. 
The power heretofore exercised by zemindars was 

and present Government of India, by Lieutenant Colonel Gnlloway, 

2nd edit. 1832, pages 175 to 177. 

Sir Edward Colebroolc (an advocate for a permanent settlement), 
in a minute recorded on the Bengal Consultations, in July, 1820, 
says ! “The errors of the permanent settlement in Bengal were two- 
fold ! first, in the sacrifice of what may be denominated the yeo- 
manry, by merging all village rights, whether of property or of oc- 
cupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the zemindar’s perma- 
nent property in the soil ; and secondly, in the sacrifice of the 
peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar 
to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choosQ to require. Government indeed reserved to itself the 
power of legislating in favour of the tenants, but no such regula- 
tion has ever taken place ; on the contrary, every subsequent 
eil^tment has been founded on the declared object of sferengthen- 
in^the zemindar’s hajds.” 

Sir Charles Metcalf, in a minute, 7th November, 1830, makes 
the following remai-ks : — "The Bengal permanent settlement 
was, in fact, the transfer of the landowners from the power of the 
government to the power of perpetual farmers, who, having no 
right in the soil themselves, or whatever right they may have 
had, if they had any, have been practically enabled by that settle- 
ment, against its professed design, to destroy or impair the rights 
of all landowners and landholders included within the large dis- 
tricts consigned to those farmers respectively.’’ 

The ability and information possessed by those from whom the 
above opinions are quoted command for them respectful attention ; 
but such opinions have not been restricted to individuals— they 
have been held and expressed by the two authorities to whom 
the legislature has committed the administration of the govern- 
ment of India. In a letter addressed, in 1817, to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East- India Company, by Mr. Can- 
ning, then President of the Board of Commissioners, the foUowing 
four results are stated as points upon which an agreement had 
been established between the court and the board, after long 
correspondence and discussion : — “ 1st. That the system of 1793, 
though originating in the most enlightened views and the*most 

2 m2 
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CHAP. XIV. taken away, and the European collectors were also 
deprived of tkeir judicial character. For the ad- 

benevolent motives, and though having produced considerable 
good, lias nevertheless been attended in the course of its opera- 
tion with no small portion of evil to the people for whoso happi- 
ness it was intended. 2nd. That the same views and motives 
which dictated the original introduotion of tlic permanent settle- 
ment twenty-five years ago, would not, after tlie experience 
winch has been had of it, justify the immediate introduction of 
the same system into provinces for which a system of revenue 
administration has yet to be settled. 3rd. That the creation 
of an artificial class of intermediate proprietors between the 
government and the cultivators of tlie soil, wdiero a class of 
intermediate proprietors does not exist in the native institutions 
of the countiy, would be highly inexpedient. 4th. That no con- 
clusive step ought to be taken towards a final settlement of 
the yet unsettled provinces until it shall have been examined,‘ 
and, if possible, ascertained by diligent research and comparison 
of collected testimonies, as well as by accurate survey of the lands 
to be settled, how far the prineiples of a system which would 
bring the government into immediate contact with the great body 
of the people can be practicably and usefully applied to them.” 

Quotations bearing witness to tlie mass of abuse and wrong 
inherent in the permanent settlement of 1798 might be greatly 
multiplied, but the above may be deemed sufficient to support the 
assertions in the text. The difficulty of ascertaining the various 
rights connected with the land appears to have been the cause 
which deterred Lord Cornwallis from undertaking the task. 
He felt that it must be a work of time, and his desire to create 
what he believed would be an independent landed aristocracy 
was too powerful to brook delay. He preferred the sacrifice of 
right to the moitification of suffering a favourite project to sleep. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the rights of parties, the probability 
that they vary in different districts, and the readiness of the prin- 
cipal zemindars to usurp the rights of their inferiors, are pointed 
out in part of the examination of Henry St, George Tuclcer, Esq., 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 1832. In an- 
swer to a question, whether any detailed inquiry had been made 
in 1793, into the rights and properties of hereditary cultivators? 
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ministration of civil justice the governor-general chap. Xiv. 
and members of council were to form one chief 

Mr. Tucker said — " If it be intended to ask whether there was a 
general classification of rights, either under the permanent settle- 
ment or by the regulations of 1793, I should say that no silch 
classification was attempted ; for my belief is, that the peasantry 
wore upOh a different footing in different provinces, and that 
it would have been extremely difficult to have ascertained 
precisely the rights of all parties, under usage or other- 
wise. With respect to Bengal proper, we have a timid and 
feeble peasantry, and I should very much doubt 'whether this 
peasantry ever obtained what may be called rights of pro- 
perty in the land. Wlien we ascend to the western provinces, 
beginning with Behar and Benares, we find a different race of 
men, a bolder and more sturdy peasantry, men who may have 
acenired some rights in the land : in point of fact, the malic mo- 
Oitddums and village zemindars of Behar, Benares, and the western 
provinces, have, I believe, rights ; and in regard to Benares, I 
should say that those rights are recognized by the regulations of 
1795. The zemindar of Benares for some time opposed the 
recognition of the rights of the village zemindars in that pro- 
vince when the permanent settlement was first undertaken by the 
late Mr. Duncan ; but he, the rajali, afterwards waived his ob- 
jection, and the settlement was finally made, with his concurrence, 
with the village zemindars. In the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces, where I was employed for a short period, and where I was 
deputed in 1807 for the purpose of forming a permanent settle- 
ment, one of my great difficulties arose from the uncertainty 
which appeared to me to exist with respect to landed tenures 
in that country. The superior landholder is there designated 
talookdar, and there were at the same time under him village 
zemindars, who appeared to me to have certain rights in the land, 
although the revenue was paid generally through the talookdar or 
principal landholder.” So strong was tho conviction of Mr, 

Tucker of the danger of sacrificing both private rights and public 
interests by a hasty and premature settlement to be made once 
and for ever, that although himself a distinguished advocate 
of the principle of a permanent settlement, he, together with 
his colleague holding the same opinion, felt bound to repre- 
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CHAP. XIV. colu't, called the Court of Suddcr Dowanny Adawliit, 
which was to hear- ai)peals and control the exercise 

sent to the government that it would not he expedient tlien to 
carry into effect the object which the commissioners had been 
deputed to accomplish. Tliese representations were received 
much in the spirit in which the suggestions of Mr. Sliore were 
received by Lord Cornwallis, The government was well disposed 
to repeat the error of tliat nobleman, after a degree of experionoo 
which deprived them of all claim to benefit by the only excuse 
which can ho offered for its first commission ; but, happily, they 
were overruled from home. 

The source of the misconception which prevailed with regard 
to the rights attached to the land was that which has produced 
so much error and so much mischief in other parts of the world 
as well as in India — the confounding words with things, and the 
regarding uniformity of name as indicative of uniformity of cha- 
racter or office. This frequent mistdee is noticed in a disparak 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the government of Bengal, 
2nd January, 1829, in reference to some transactions in the 
western provinces. The court observe : — " In England there are 
names which carry with them the idea of certain definite rights, 
more especially in the land. The terms freeholder, copyholder, 
leaseholder, denote persons to whom an ascertained amount pf 
rights belongs ; and are terms which may in general bo safely 
talcen as etidenco of such rights. Zemindar, rnocuddum, mal* 
guzar, and other names, were found by our servants attached to 
parties in India having rights in the soil ; and they applied tb 
them the same sort of construction as that to which they were 
accustomed in regard to the names in England which do denote 
certain determinate rights in the land. The consequences wefO 
very unhappy. Wherever they found parties bearing any of the 
above-mentioned names, they supposed them to he owflers of a 
certain fixed amount of rights ; and when they were called upon 
to make an award, they too frequently made it in conformity with 
this anticipation ; that is, they assumed those same names, zemindar, , 
moouddum, and so on, as being in themselves conclusive evidence 
of the existence of certain rights, without seeking any further evi- . 
deuce on the subject, or making the proper investigation of the 
case; and in that manner frequently awatded rights to partiOs which 
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of the power of the inferior courts. No appeal chap, xit, 
could be made to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 

did not Ijelong to them, while they neceesarily by the same act took 
away from otliers the rights which were truly theirs. Among these 
prepossessions of the English functionaries none seem to have 
naore frequently led them into errors than their free conceptions 
with regard to the parties who engage with government for 
the revenue payable from any portion of the land. In England, 
it genetally happens that he who holds land immediately of the 
sovereign, and between whom and the sovereign there is no in- 
termediate holder, has the full property in the land ; and where 
there are other parties who have on interest in the same land, it is 
an interest held of the first party, and dependant upon his. The 
collectors and judges under our governments in India seem at 
first to have very generally proceeded upon a similar idea with 
respect to the party whom they found in the established practice 
0 ^ engaging with government for the assessment of the lands, 
whether of a village or any greater extent ; that is, they regarded 
him as proprietor of the lands in their own sense of the word 
proprietor, and the interest of all the other inhabitants as included 
in his all-comprehending interest, and dependant upon it.” 

It is, perhaps, the general opinion, that we are slow in intro- 
ducing improvement into our Indian possessions. But the truth 
is, that in the introduction of what has been called, and was 
meant to be, improvement, we have often been too precipitate. 

Some observations of Sir Thomas Munro, in a minute recorded 
on the consultations of the government of Madras, 3 Ist December, 

1824, are on this subject entirely in point. He says — “ We are 
now masters of a very extensive empire, and we should endeavour 
’ "to secure and improve it by a good internal administration. Our 
experience is too short to judge what rules are best calculated for 
tins purpose. It is only within the last thirty years that we have 
here begun to acquire any practical knowledge ; a longer period ^ 
must probably elapse beford we can ascertain what is best. Such 
a period is as nothing in the existence of a people ; but we act as 
if this were as limited as the life of an individual. We proceed, 
in a country of which we know little or nothing, as if we Imew 
every thing, and as if every thing must be done now and nothing 
could be done hereafter. We feel our ignorance of Indian re- 
venue, and the difficulties aiising from it j and instead of seeking 
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CHAP. XIV. Adawlut unless the sum in dispute amounted to 
one thousand rupoes. The courts immediately under 

to remedy it by acquiring more knowledge, we endeavour to get 
rid of the difficulty by precipitately malcing permanent settle- 
ments, which relieve us from the troublesome task of minute or 
accurate investigation, and which are better adapted to perpetuate 
our ignorance than to protect the people. We must not be led 
away by fanciful theories founded on European models, which will 
inevitably end in disappointment. We must not too hastily de- 
clare any rights permanent, lest we give to one class what belongs 
to another. We must proceed patiently ; and as our knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the people and the nature and 
resources of the country increases, frame gradnahy from the exist- 
ing institutions suoh a system as inay advance the prosperity of 
the country and be satisfactory to the people. The knowledge 
most necessary for this end is that of the landed property and its 
assessment ; for the land is not only the great source of the public 
revenue, but on its fair and moderate assessment depend the com- 
fort and happiness of the people. * * * * i* * 

Our great error in this country, during a long course of years, 
has been too much precipitation in attempting to better the oon- 
, dition of the people, with hardly any knowledge of the means by 
which it was to be accomplished, and indeed without seeming to 
think that any other than good intentions wore necessary. It is 
a dangerous system of government, in a country of which our 
knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly urged by tlie desire 
of settling every thing permanently ; to do every thing in a hurry, 
and in consequence wrpug ; and, in our zeal for peumonenoy, to 
put the remedy out of our reach. The ruling vice of our govern- 
ment is innovation ; and its innovation has been so little guided 
by a knowledge of the people, that though made after what was 
thought by us to be mature discussion, must appear to theim 
' as httle better than the result of mere caprice. We hqve, 
in our anxiety to malce every thing as English as possible, in a 
country which resembles England in nothing, attempted to create 
at once throughout extensive provinces a kind of landed property 
which has never existed in them ; and in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject we have relinquished the rights which the sovereign always 
possessed in the soil ; and we have in many cases deprived the^ 
real owners, the occupant ryots, of their proprietmy rights, and 
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tliis were called provincial courts. Like that above chap. xiv» 
them, they wore courts' of revision and appeal with re- 
lation to the courts below ; but they were also, to a 
certain extent, courts of priinaiy jurisdiction. In each 
of these courts were to be three judges, chosen from 
among the covenanted servants of the Company. 

They were empowered to try, in the first instance, 
such suits as should be transmitted to them for the 
pmp)oso by government or the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and to order their decision in 
such oases to bo executed by the judges of the zillah 
or city courts ; to receive original suits or complaints 
which any judge of the zillah or city courts had 
rgCused op neglected to entertain or proceed with, 
and to cause such judge to hear and determine such 
case; to receive petitions resi>ecting matters de- 
pending in the courts below, and give directions 
therein to the judges in such courts ; to receive any 
charges which might bo preferred against the zillah 
or city judges for corruption, and forward them to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, as well as to 
report to that court on any negligence or miscon- 
duct of such judges. They were also to heai- appeals 
from the zillah courts if preferred within three, 
months from the passing of the decree appealed 
against, or after that period, for sufficient reason. 

Whenever it should appear to a provincial court 


bestowed them oa zemindars and other imaginary landlords. 
Changes like these can never effect a permanent settlement in 
any country ; they are rather calculated to unsettle whatever was 
before deemed permanent.” 
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CHAP. XIV, that a suit had not been sufficiently investigated 
in the zillah court, they might either take such 
further evidence as they might deem necessary, and 
give judgment thereon, or remit the suit back to 
the zillah court with instructions. The decisions 
of the provincial courts were to be final for sums 
not exceeding one thousand rupees. 

The^next class of judicial establishments consisted 
of the zillah (or district) and city civil courts. Over 
each of these a European judge presided. lie was 
assisted by a register, also a European covenanted 
Servant, and in some cases by an assistant similarly 
qualified. As all questions relating to succession, 
inheritance, marriage, caste, and all usages and in^ 
stitutions of the like character, were to be decided by 
the Mahometan law with respect to MahoUietans, and 
by the liindoo law with regard to Hindoos, each court 
was provided with a native officer of each persua- 
sion, presumed to be well versed in the principles of 
law as expounded in their respective creeds ; these 
persons acting as assessors to the judge, who re- 
ceived their written opinions, and regulated his 
judgment accordingly. The pleadings were directed 
to be in vriting, and to consist of, first, a plaint ; se- 
condly, an answer; thirdly, a reply; and fourthly, 
a rejoinder. If any thing material to the suit 
had been omitted, either in the plaint or answer, 
one supplemental pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. The pleadings might be 
wi-itten, at the option of the parties, either in Per- 
sian, Bengalee, or Hindoostanee. The? pleadings 
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being completed, the courts were to proceed to hear chap, xiv, 
evidence, either written or oral, and the latter was 
to be reduced to writing in one of the languages 
previously mentioned. The decree followed, and 
this it was provided should contain the name of 
oveiy witness examined, the title of every paper 
read, and a statement of the amount or value of the 
property in dispute. Those courts were empowered 
to take cognizance of all suits and complaints re- 
specting the succession or right to real or personal 
property, land, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, con- 
tracts, marriage, caste, claims to damages for in- 
juries, and generally all suits of a civil nature, if the 
property sought to be recovered, or the defendant 
against whom the suit was brought, were actually 
within the limits of the court’s jurisdiction. Those 
limits were the same with the boundaries of the zillah 
or city in which the courts might be established. 

The power of these courts extended to all persons 
not British subjects, in the sense in which those 
words were then legally applied. European subjects 
of the King of Great Britain were consequently ex- 
empted; but it was provided that none excepting 
officers of the King’s or the Company’s army, or civil 
servants of the Company, should reside within the 
jurisdiction of any zillah or city court, at a greater 
distance than ten miles from Calcutta, without exe- 
cuting a bond rendering themselves amenable to the 
court for sums not exceeding five hundred rupees. 

European officers of the government, as well as native 
officers, were also declared amenable to the courts 
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CHAP. xrv. for acts done in their official capacity in breach of 
the regulations or laws enacted by the local goYem- 
nient. Those regulations formed the code by which 
the decisions of the courts were to be guided, save in 
cases where the native law was permitted to operate. 
Whore no specific rule might exist for their guid- 
ance, the judges were directed to act according to 
equity, justice, and good conscience. An appeal lay 
to the provincial courts in all suits without excep- 
tion. 

To relieve the zillah and city courts from iiart of 
the business supposed, from the inferior value of the 
matter in dispute, to be of inferior importance, the 
registers of those courts were cmj)owcrcd to hear 
and decide causes in which the amount or value of 
the thing at issue did not exceed two hundred ru- 
pees, liberty of appeal to the court to which the 
register was attached being in all cases reserved.* 

Still frirther to relieve the zillah and city courts, 
as well as in the expectation, which in other countries 
has been so often hold out and so seldom realized, 
of bringing substantial justice to every man’s door, 
inferior judicatures were constituted, called courts of 
native commissioners. Those commissioners, were 
to exercise their functions in three different cha- 
racters ; as aumeens, or referees ; as salis, or ai-bitra- 
tors ; and as moonsiffs, or judges exercising original 
jurisdiction. Their authority was restricted to suits 

* It will be recollected that the constitution and powers of the 
courts are described as they were established by Lord Cornwallis. 
They were soon subjected to modification. 
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in which the value of the thing in litigation did not chap. xiv. 
exceed fifty rupees. They were to he nominated 
by the judges of the zillah and city courts, and 
to be approved by the Court of Sucldor Dewanny 
Adawlut. To the latter court alone was given the 
power of removing tlj,em. The native commissioners 
wore to be sworn to the administration of their 
duties, and to he liable to prosecution for corrup- 
tion, or for oppressive and unwarranted acts of au- 
thority — an important provision in a country where 
judgment had been so long bought and sold. In 
their character of referees, the native commissioners 
were to try such causes as might be remitted to 
them by the zillah courts, proceeding in the man- 
ner prescribed for the conduct of suits in those 
courts. As arbitrators, they might decide disputes 
not brought before the coint, provided the parties 
executed bonds, engaging to abide by the decision 
of the commissioners, and to make the award a 
decree of court. In no case were these commis- 
sioners to have the power of enforcing their own 
decrees. Monthly reports of causes decided, such 
reports being accompanied by all original doou- 
mentSf were to be made to the zillah court to which 
the commissioner was immediately subject, and that 
court was to enforce the decision reported, if not 
appealed against within thirty days ; the power of 
appeal being subject to no other limitation. 

In addition to the establishment of courts of 
various grades, and the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the cha- 
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CHAP. XIV. raoter of the vakeels or agents who might be em- 
ployed in them. Previonsly, all that a suitor did 
not perform in his own pemon was committed either 
to some servant or dependent, or to men who were 
ready to transact any business for any person who 
would employ tliom, but who woro not recognized 
by the courts, nor subject to any regulations. In 
the former case, the suitor was reprosentod, and liis 
interests maintained, by persona for tho most part 
entirely ignorant of law of any description. In tho 
latter, the amount of the advocate’s knowledge 
seldom extended beyond a slight acquaintance with 
the ordinary forms of proceeding, and a familiarity 
with all the arts of chicane. It was proposed, there- 
fore, to introduce a better class of vakeels, by ensuring 
the possession of some measure of qualification for 
the office which they undertook, and by subjecting 
them to due control. The appointment of these 
officers was vested in the Sadder Dewanny Adawiut. 
They were to be selected from the students in tho 
Mahometan college at Calcutta and the Hindoo 
college at Benares. If these establishments were 
unable to supply the requisite number, any natives 
of good character and competent ability might be 
appointed. They were to be sworn to the due 
discharge of their duties, and to be remunerated 
according to a regulated table of fees. A small 
retaining fee was to be paid on the engagement of 
the vakeel; his subsequent emoluments were de- 
ferred till the termination of the suit, when ho was 
to receive a commission on the amount involved^ 
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varying from five per cent,, upon the smaller sums, chap. xiy. 
to one-half per cent., upon those of larger amount. 

They were liable to suspension by the court in 
which they practised for promoting or encouraging 
litigious suits, for fraud, or for gross misbehaviour of 
any kind. The suspension was to be reported to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, by whom 
the vakeel might ho either deprived of his privilege 
or fiped. 

Such were the main provisions for the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. In one respect the task of 
legislating for the exercise of criminal judicature was 
less embarrassed by difficulty. There was little or 
na conflict of laws, criminal proceedings having been 
almost universally conducted on the principles of the 
law of Mahomet. The Koran was necessaiily the 
chief authority; the sayings of the Prophet, stored up 
in the memory of his followers and handed down by 
tradition — perhaps occasionally invented to answer 
existing emergencies — supplied some of the defi- 
ciences of the Koran, which were neither few nor 
unimportant ; the opinions and judgments of learned 
Mahometans, cotemporaries with the Prophet, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal communication 
with him, formed another resource ; and lastly, came 
reports of decided cases by judges of later date, who 
had ventured to exercise their own judgment where 
that of their predecessors afforded no guide. The 
law thus obtained was not of the best description, 
and its administration, it is unnecessary to say, was 
corrupt and vonal. Hastings endeavoured to cor- 
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CHAP, XIV, rect some of the evils which existed both in the law 
and the judges, by subjecting both to the control 
of the British government. For eighteen months he 
personally exercised this control, but at the end of 
that period, the numerous demands upon his time 
and attention rendered it impracticable to continue 
the labour which he had imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watching and superintending the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice once more passed 
into Mahometan hands. Some years afterwards, 
the principal Em-opean officers in the revenue and 
chil departments were invested with a portion of 
magisterial autbority, but the greater and more im- 
portant portion of the duties connected with the 
restraint and punishment of crime was vested in the 
Naib Nazim and his subordinate officers. No further 
alteration was made till Lord Cornwallis submitted 
to his council proposals for amending both the law 
and the courts by which it was administered. The 
alterations proposed in the law were three — First, 
that the criminality of homicide should be judged of 
not by the weapon or means used, but by the inten- 
tion of the slayer, however discoverable. By this, a 
vai-iety of curious and mischievous distinctions were 
got rid of. The second proposal was, that the heirs 
of a murdered person should not be permitted to 
prevent the punishment of the murderer — a privi- 
lege which the Mahometan law allowed. The third 
suggested the abolition of the barbarous punishment 
of mutilation, which the light of Mecca also tolerated, 
and the substitution in its place of imprisonment^ 


i 
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hard labour, or pecuniaiy fine. Christian and Euro- chap. xiv. 
pean feelings were thus brought to the improvement 
of the code of Mahomet in vaadous important parti- 
culars. The proposals of the governor-general were 
adopted and embodied in regulations, which, how- 
ever, manifested a singular -tenderness towards the 
, law which they were designed to improve. The 
authority of that law was still recognized — the 
native officer still expounded its decree for the in- 
formation of the European judge ; but the latter 
was forbidden, in certain cases, to act upon the 
opinion thus given. If the law of Mahomet pre- 
scribed mutilation of person for any offence, the 
officer declared that such was the will of the Prophet ; 
but the punishment was not inflicted. It was com- 
muted for a term of imprisonment, varying according 
to the degree of severity maintained by the law which 
was thus superseded. The threatened mulct of two 
, limbs subjected the convict to double the tem of 
imprisonment incuixed by him whom the law of 
Mahomet would have deprived but of one. Again, 
in cases where the heir of a murdered person refused 
, to prosecute, the native law officer was to he called 
: upon to state what would have been the decree of 
' the Ihw had the heir been of sterner mind, and then 
;; the same sentence was to he passed as though the 
tight to prosecute had uot been waived. Further, 

: ■ the rules of evidence, according to the Mahometan 

;■ jkw^ were not altogether such as the British govern- 
* : ; mfinf approved. It did not, however, venture to 
i0^ the integrity of the holy code — the 
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CHAP. XIV. pules were left to be still solemnly onmioiated by 
tbe native adviser of the court ; but where the evi- 
dence of a witness was impugned by reason of his 
religion, the officer was called upon to say what would 
have been the decree of the law had this defect not 
existed — which being done, sentence was to bo 
passed precisely as though it did not exist. 

To put in motion this rcmarkablo combination of 
Mahometan and European law, the moans rosortod 
to were nearly the same as those employed for civil 
proceedings. The governor-general and council 
foimed a high court of revision and control, called 
the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut ; the provincial courts 
were constituted courts of circuit within their respec- 
tive localities, throughout which they were to make 
two gaol deliveries in each year ; the zillali and city 
judges were to be magistrates exercising the usual 
authority of the office, both in regard to preliminary 
proceedings in criminal cases of importance and in 
the cognizance and punishment of petty offences. 

Zemindars, and persons of similar condition, had 
formerly been responsible for the peace of the coun- 
try, and whatever of police authority existed was 
exercised by them. From these duties they were 
now relieved. Each zillah was divided into police 
jurisdictions, superintended by a dai-ogah, a native 
officer, who was empowered to receive chai'ges of 
criminal offences, and to remit the accused to a ma- 
gistrate, taking security for the appearance of the 
prosecutors and witnesses. The darogah was also 
authorized to apprehend vagrants and suspicions per- 
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sons. The "villago watclimen were declared subject 
to the orders of this functionary, and were required 
to give him all the assistance and information which 
they could afford. 

The above sketch of the judicial arrangements of 
Lord Cornwallis may appear to possess little either 
of interest or instruction; but some notice of them 
was called for, first, because they were tho earliest 
arrangements which could aspire to any higher cha- 
racter than that of temporary expedients ; and, 
secondly, because it is upon the improvement of tho 
internal government of the country that the reputa- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis has, in a great degree, been 
rested. The effects of the important revenue change 
effected under his administration have been briefly 
noticed; tho judicial changes could scarcely aggravate 
the evils jireviously existing, but they had perhaps lit- 
tle effect in abating them. The amount of power was 
altogether unequal to the labour to be performed — 
the number of Europeanfunctionai‘ies was too small — 
in many cases their acquaintance with Indian charac- 
ter too limited to allow of their doing much good, 
while the native agents were often, it is to be feared, 
too corrupt to efl’ect any thing but evil. If it were an 
object of the change in the mode of administering 
civil justice to increase litigation, the plan certainly 
succeeded. Suits multiplied, till those who should 
have decided them looked at the files of their 
courts in despair, convinced that the life of man 
was insufficient to clear off the oveiwhelming 
mass of arrears. Parties who felt aggrieved, and 
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•CHAP. XIV. who saw themsolvcs partially excluded from redress 
by law, sought it in a more summary manner, and 
broaches of the peace from this cause were fre- 
quent. It would be unjust to charge the whole 
of these evils upon the judicial jjlaiis of Lord Corn- 
wallis. In a countiy which had long boon with- 
out any settled or well-ordered judicial tribunals, 
wrongs would multiply, causes of complaint abound, 
If in connection with this consideration reforoneo 
be had to the love of litigation which forms so ])ro- 
minent a part of the native chaxaotor, it will bo soon 
thatthe governor-general had no easy task to porfonn. 
His great error appears to have been that he did not 
duly appreciate the difficulty of that which ho un- 
dertook to eifoct. Like most Indian reformers, ho 
expected to do at once that which required a long 
series of years, and like most Indian reformers also, 
he evinced an unwise and unwarrantable disregard 
of native institutions. His police arrang'omenta 
were thought to be inferior to those which they super- 
seded, and in spite of all the provision made either 
for the punishment or the prevention of offimoes, 
crime continued to flourish with a luxmiance which 
shewed at once how deeply it had struck its roots 
in the soil, and how inadequate were the moans 
provided by the governor-general for its eradication. 
Tear after year some change was made in the system 
established by Lord Cornwallis; expoiiment suc- 
ceeded experiment, each tending to confirm a timth 
of which European innovators have so often beea 
forgetful, that it is impossible by a stroke of the 
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pen to cliange tlio character of a people, or to ren- chap. xit. 
dor oitlior useful or popular, institutions not framed 
with duo regard to national liahits and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not return to Bengal after 
bis visit to Madras, undertaken with a view of 
reducing the French settlements on the coast of 
Coroinandol. lie quitted India in August, 1793, a . d. 1793. 
and was succcodod as govornor-goneral hy Sir John 
Shore, a civil servant of tho Company, wlio had 
heon a mombor of council at Bengal, and who, it 
will bo remembered, when tho permanent scttle- 
ment was in contemplation, had offered some sug- 
gestions for seeming tho rights of the inferior land- 
holdors, which Lord Cornwallis had disregarded. 

Sir John Shore was not a man of brilliant abilities, 
but he enjoyed, and justly, a high degree of tho 
confldcnco of those whom he served, llis reputa- 
tion for knowledge in matters of Indian revenue 
was groat, and his upright aud honourable character 
universally admitted. 

The attention of the new governor-general was 
soon directed to tho circumstances and position of 
tho two powers in concert with whom his prede- 
cessor had imdertakeu the reduction of Mysore. 

By the treaty concluded by the three powers— the 
English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas — ^previously 
to the commencement of the war with Tippoo, it 
was provided, that if after the conclusion of peace 
with that prince he should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parties, the others should join to 
punish him ; hut the mode and conditions of effect- 
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CHAT. xrv. ing this object were left for future settlement. Ou 
the teiTuination of tho war, Lord Cornwallis had 
proposed the reduction of this conditional stipula- 
tion into a formal treaty of guarantee ; but he was 
desirous of clogging tho ongagomont with a condi- 
tion which would Avithout doubt have left either 
party at liberty to evade the porfomianco of tho 
treaty, and without much danger of incurring tho 
imputation of bad faith. If one of tho allies woro 
attacked, the others were not to be bound to render 
assistance until they were convinced that justice was 
on their side, and that all measures of conciliation 
were fruitless ; and, as no one can estimate the de- 
gree of conviction which oi)cratos on tho mind of 
another, it must bo obvious that such a treaty would 
have been to all practical purposes a nullity. If tho 
allies of the party attacked thought it their interest 
to assist their neighbour, they would assist him, and 
this might be relied upon without any treaty. If 
their interests inclined thorn to take another course, 
they could deny the justice of the cause of their 
ally, and refuse to aid him. Still Lord Cornwallis 
must not be too hastily blamed for insisting upon 
an article which would have had the effect of neu- 
tralizing the engagement into which it was intro- 
duced. One of the parties with whom he had to 
deal was the Mahratta state, and Mahratta notions 
of right and wrong are endowed with such con- 
venient flexibility, that it is quite impossible to esti- 
mate, with any approach to accuracy, whither a 
positive engagement to defend them may lead. The 
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Mahi’fittas liad some demands for ctout, both on chap. xiv. 
Ti],)poo and the Nizam, which they did not mean to ' 
abandon ; and the proposal of Lord Cornwallis was 
met by counter proposals— the Mahratta chiefe being 
anxious to obtain the assistance of the British to 
carry out their own views, but averse to any alliance 
winch should impose upon them a necessity for 
peace and moderation. Those projjosals were dis- 
taste fill alike to the Nizam and the British go- 
vorninont, and the latter, after some protracted dis- 
ousHion, desisted from pressing the execution of any 
treaty whatever. The Nizam did not share in the 
reluctance of the Mahrattas to execute the proposed 
.treaty ; his interests and his wishes disposed him to 
seek British protection, however vague the condi- 
tions on whicli it was to be rendered. Ho repre- 
sented that the failure of one of three parties to ful- 
fil its engagements afforded no justification to the 
other two for the violation of theirs, and he urged 
the conclusion of the projected treaty before the de- 
partui’O of Lord Cornwallis from India, but in vain. 

That nobleman loft the relations of the British go- 
vernment in this respect in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and Sir John Shore had to contend with diffl-. 
cnlties from which his predecessor seems to have been 
glad to escape. 

The long-impending storm at length burst. The 
Mahx'attas attacked the Nizam. According to exist- 
ing engagements, the British were not required to 
take arms* in this case; both parties were their 
allies, and though generally bound to assist either 
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cuAP.xiv. against Tippoo, thoy were under no obligation to 
assist one against tbe other. But Tippoo was about 
to join the Mahrattas, and tho Nizain bad therefore, 
to all appearance, a claim to call for the assistance 
of his British allies. He did call for it, but without 
success. Sir John Shore on this occasion, while ho 
evinced no extraordinary aptitude for tho govern- 
ment of a groat state, displayed a talent for casuistry 
which, if he had devoted hiinsolf to tho legal pro- 
fession, must have obtained for him a high reputation 
in the science of special pleading, Ho dotormiuod, 
that the alliance being tripai'tite, the secession of 
one party put an end to all obligations which it 
imposed upon the remaining two. He accordingly 
resolved to surrender the Nizam to the conibiimd 
power of tho treacherous Mahrattas, with whom 
fidelity is a word destitute of meaning, and of 
Tippoo, infuriated by recent degradation, and burn- 
ing for revenge on those who had aided in subject- 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was less 
disastrous than might have been anticipated. Tippoo 
was too much occupied at home to render active 
assistance to the Mahrattas; but the latter were 
sufficiently strong without his aid to reduce the 
Nizam to purchase peace on ignominious terms. 
Such was the policy of Sir John Shore — ^a man 
distinguished by many excellent qualities, but alto- 
gether out of his place in society as governor-general 
of the British possessions in India. He maintained 
an insecure and unstable peace, and the price paid 
for the equivocal advantage was tho honour of the 
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couiitey which he reproseated. “ It may appear diffi- chav. xit. 
cult,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to fix the nature or ' 
extent of the exertions which a state would be war- 
ranted in making upon any occasion to maintain its 
reputation and character, because those are qualities 
of which the precise value can never bo ascertained ; 
but the history of every nation in tho universe suf- 
ficiently proves that they have always been most 
chorishocl by states which wore rising or in tho 
Konith of their power, and only neglected by those 
which wore in their decline or on the eve of disso- 
lution. If this rule bo just with regard to states in 
general, how much more must it apply to that ex- 
ti);ftordinai7 empire which the British nation has 
founded in the East ! For there can be no doubt 
that empire is held solely by opinion ; or, in other 
words, by that respect and awe with which the 
comparative superiority of our knowledge, justice, 
and system of rule have inspired the inhabitants of 
our own territories; and that confidence in our 
truth, reliance on our faith, and dread of our arms, 
which is impressed on every nation in India.”* 

Tho Nizam was greatly incensed by the conduct 
of the British government; and, on his return 
to Hyderabad, he intimated a desire to dispense 
with tho services of two English battalions, which 
he subsidized, and which, being precluded from 
taking any part in the war with the Mahrattas, had 
been employed, while it continued, in maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the Nizam’s dominions. 

* Sketch of the Political History of India, pp. 1G8, 169. 
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CHAP. XIV. The effects of the ultra-pacific policy of the govor- 
iiorigeneral now began to appear. The English corps, 
at the request of the Nkain, was withdrawti, and 
that prince, with a view to supply their place, im- 
mediately applied himself to increase and improve a 
large body of regular infantry, which coiistitutod the 
main strength of his army, aTul was ooinmanded by 
French officers. His attachment to the hhcncli was 
naturally strengthened hy the hostile feelings en- 
gendered by the defection of his English ally, and 
the influence of the former power was aided by con- 
stant and exaggerated statements of the wonderful 
progress of the French anns in Europe. The British 
resident endeavoured to impress the Nizam witli 
a sense of the inexpediency of the course which 
he was pursuing, but without effect. What effect, 
indeed, could have been expected from such repre- 
sentations under such circumstances ? The gover- 
nor-general himself addressed the Nizam, but to no 
better purpose ; and Sir J ohn Shore now found that '■* 
the result of his policy had been to hand ovea.’ the 
Nizam, his power and resources, from the English 
to the nation with which, in Europe, they wore 
waging a war of unparalleled difficulty. Whatever 
may be the faults of the French people, it is certain « 
that indifference to the power and glory of thoir 
country is not among them. M. Raymond, who com- 
manded the force ^vhich has been referred to, was in- 
defatigable in labouring to increase the influence of 
the French in the Deccan. His battalions carried the 
colours of the republic one and indivisible, and the <» 
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cax> of liberty graced tbeir buttons. A detacbment chap. xiv. 
ms moved to Kiu-pa, near tbe British frontiers, and 
through tho agency of its ofBcers a mutiny was ex- 
cited in a battalion of sepoys on the Madras esta- 
blisbincnt. A correspondence was opened with the 
French inisonors at Pondicheny, and no probable 
means neglected of onco more establishing tho 
French interest in India on tho ruins of that of the 
Fnglish. All aiipearances boded ill for tho latter 
]K)Wor, and a crisis was obviously approaching when 
oven the argumentative dexterity of the goveruor- 
goneral might be useless. It was averted by tbe 
occurrence of an event, unexpected alike by the Ni- 
by the party which had foolishly lost his friend- 
ship, and by that which had succeeded them, in pos- 
HOHsion of it. This was a rebellion excited by Ali 
Jail, tho Nizam’s son. Tho alarm this occasioned led 
not only to the rocal of the detachment from Kiupa 
to be employed in suppressing the rebellion, but to 
an earnest appeal for the co-operation of the English 
government for tho same object. The governor- 
general did not now hesitate. Assistance was 
promptly dispatched, hut before it reached the scene 
of action M. Ilaymoiul had put down the rebellion 
and taken prisoner its author. Ali Jah released his 
father from aU further apprehension on his account, 
by taking poison. 

The judjeious imiirovement of the opportunity 
afforded for manifesting a regard to the interests of 
the Nizam was not without effect, and the English 
influence at the court of Hyderabad might have been 
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CHiip. XIV. greatly strengthened, had not Sir J ohn Shore been 
rendered insensible to every other consideration by 
his fear of offending the Mahrattas. Some English 
adventurers were encouraged to enter the Nizam’s 
service, in the hope that they might bo useful in 
counteracting the views of the French; but the 
scheme entirely failed, and the British govern- 
mont derived from this project little of either credit 
or advantage. 

The progress of events, however, continued to be 
rather beneficial to the interests of the Nizam, and 
not unfavourable to those of the English. The 
Peishwa, in whoso name several chiefs had so long 
carried on their own plans of personal advantage and 
aggrandizement, terminated his life by an act of self- 
destruction. A series of intrigues followed, in the 
course of which the Nizam had an opportunity of re- 
commending himself to several of the parties on- 
, gaged, and, in consequence, his principal minister, 
who had been given up as a hostage for the per- 
formance of some of the disgraceful conditions of the 
late peace, was set at liberty, and some territerlal 
cessions extorted from the Nizam were relinquished. 
The passions and divisions of the Mahratta chieftains 
thus interposed in favour of tho Nizam, whom his 
British ally would have left to be crushed by the 
powerful and unprincipled confederacy to which 
they belonged. ^ 

A. n. 1705. The year 1795 was marked by the death of tho 
notorious Mahomet Ali, and the question how the 
affairs of his ill-governed dominions should in future 
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bo administoroci, gave rise to a sharp dispute between chap. xiv. 
the government of Madras, at the head of which 
was Lord Hobart, and the controlling govermnent of 
Bengal. Lord Hobart, without previous eoramuni- 
eation with the governor-general, proposed to the 
successor of Maliomob Ali the cession of certain ter-* 
ritoriog, with a view partly to the security of the 
Company’s claims, and paitly to the relief of the 
country fi'om the frightful mass of oppression and 
abuse to which, under Mahomet Ali, it had been 
subjected. The views of the government of Bengal 
wont further. They were desirous of obtaining the 
cession of the whole of the Nabob’s teriitories.- 
the object of the two governments dilFored 
onijf as to degree. But Lord Hobart was disposed 
to employ some degree of force to effect his object, 
while the government of Bengal were determined 
to carry it by negotiation, or not at all. The 
details of the dispute would now possess little in- 
tea^egt, It may suffice to say, that the Nabob re- 
solutely refused to comply, and compliance was not 
enforced. The prevailing abuses, therefore, not only 
continued but increased. It was indeed impossible 
for such a system to bo stationary. If not abolished, 
it would inevitably grow and extend itself. Every 
form of rapine and extortion, eveiy device by which 
usury could heap interest upon intei-est, every 
craelty by yvhich avarice could realize its golden 
hopes was practised, till the wretched inhabitants 
might almost have rejoiced in the irruption of a 
powerM enemy, and hailed as a deliverer any in- 
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CHAP. XIV. vader who would havo relieved thorn from the weak, 
perfidious, aud profligate govommont hy wlueh they 
were homo dowu. Tho Nabob assorted that ho was 
unable to yield that which the British government 
demanded' — ^that tho host of natives and Europeans 
who benefited by the continuance of abuse were 
too strong for him. This, it will be obvious, was 
an idle excuse. Although he could have eflectod 
nothing -without the aid of the British govomnumt, 
he might with their support liavo roliovod liis do- 
minions from their oppressors ; but he disliked tho 
mode by which relief was to bo obtained, and would, 
not purchase protection for his subj'ecfcs at Llio cost 
of gratifying the British govommont, wliioli ho haiod 
It was natural, indeed, that ho should bo reluctant 
to dispossess himself of power ; but sovereignty in 
his hands was but a name — power be had none. Tho 
usurers of Madras were masters alike of him and his 
subjects, and heavily did tho yoke press both on 
prince and people. 

Tho same year which produced this abortive at- 
tempt to rescue some of tho most valnahlo districts 
of the Carnatic from tho rutliless grasp of those by 
whom they were desolated was signalized by tho 
reduction of tho Dutch settlements in India and tho 
Indian seas — Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin. All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has boon seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent. But besides the 
attack of tho Dutch settlements, tho necessity for 
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which was imposed upon, the Indian govemment by chap, xiv. 
the alliance of Holland with the revolutionary rulers 
of France, two events occurred in the northern parts 
of India which compelled tho govemor-general to 
depart from his ordinary plan of suffering affairs to 
fcako thoir own course. The first of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, tho persevering RohiUa 
chief, whoso rcaistanco had wearied the Vizier into 
tho confirmation of his jaghiro, but whom Hastings 
engaged in concert with that prince to dispossess of 
his territories, altliough it subsequently appeared 
that ho had no intention of canning his engagement 
into effeot* Mahomed Ali, the eldest son of Fy- 
wooHa Khan, claimed to succeed his father, and his 
claim was enforced by tho Vizier, as well as recog- 
nized by tho principal persons in the province. His 
younger brother, Grholara Mahomed, however, an 
ambitious and unprincipled man, raised a rebel- 
lion, made Mahomed Ali prisoner, and after a time 
murdered him. On these events becoming known 
to the governor-general, he felt, as might have been 
expected, that the honour of the British govern- 
ment required the intervention of their arms to 
suppress "tlio rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, 
and avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 

But the just indignation of Sir J ohn Shore took a turn 
which, with reference to his mild and amiable cha- 
racter, was truly wonderful. He determined to punish, 
not only the usuq)er, but the entire family which 
tho culprit had disgraced and injured — the innocent 
* See page 319, et seq. 
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CHAP, XIV. with tlio guilty — ^by confiscating the jaghiro gi'antod 
to Fyzoolla Khan, and transferring the districts of 
which it consisted to the direct government of the 
Vizier. The justice of such a proceeding it would 
be difficult to vindicate, and it would ho not less 
vain to attempt its defence on the ground of ^hu- 
manity. The dominions administered by Fyzoolla 
Khan were in a, state of prosperity, broadly and 
strongly contrasting with the condition, of tlio ill- 
governed and miserable territories of the Vizier, to 
whose wretched sway the governor-general proposed 
to commit them. The promptitude of Sir Kobert 
Ahercromby, the officer commanding theBritish fordA 
in Oude, prevented the full execution of this notablo 
plan. Before the arrival of instnictions from Cal- 
cutta, ho had marched with part of the army of the 
Vizier against the rebel chief. A battle was fought, 
in which the usurper was defeated. The Vizier 
benefited by the acquisition of considerable trea- 
sure ; but a jaghire was granted to the infant son of 
the chief who had been so basely murdered. The- 
rebel fratricide escaped with impunity. 

The other event which roused the governor-gene- 
ral to action was connected also with the affairs of 
A. n. 1791. Oude, In 1797 the Vizier Azoff-al-Bowlah died. 

He was succeeded by his reputed son, Vizier Ali, 
whose title, though inijuigned by the voice of ru- 
mour, was recognized by the British government. 
The grounds on which this recognition was afforded 
were the acknowledgment of Vizier Ali as his son 
by Azoff-al-Dowlab, an acknowledgment corrobo- 
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rated by various acts and declarations, and believed ciiap.xiv, 
to be valid according to the Mahometan law ; the 
acquiescence of the begum; and the apparent general 
consent of the inhabitants of Lucknow. A report 
bostilo to the claims of Vizier Ali had indeed 
reached the governor-general, and in tho same mi- 
nute from which the above reasons are quoted* — ^in 
the same paragraph in which they appeared, and in 
tho very nei^t sentence to that in which they are enun- 
ciated, Sir John Shore speaks of its being the “popu- 
lar Mief’t that tho birth of Vizier Ali was spurious. 

It is not easy to reconcile the facts of the popular 
belief being against his claim, and the govemor- 
being aware that such was the case, with 
the apparent general consent of the inhabitants of 
Lucknow in his favour, alleged in the preceding 
sentence, in justification of his recognition. 

Notwithstanding tho foi'co ascribed by the gover- 
nor-general to the reasons in favour of the claim of 
Vizier Ali, ho was not at ease ; and he left Calcutta 
to 'proceed to Oude, not, as he says, with any view 
to an alteration of the succession, but under the 
impression of a possibility “ that the repugnance of 
the inhabitants of Oude to the title of Vizier Ali 
might be such as to force upon” him “the further 
ponsidoration of it.” At Cawnpore he was met hy 
the minister of Oude, Hussein Reza Khan; and 
here, that which had been anticipated ocem-red. 

* Recorded 13th January, 1798. 

t In the succeeding paragraph the governor-general refers to 
it as “ the universal belief and assertion.” 

von. II. 2 0 
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CHA.P. XIV, The consideration of the new Vizier’s title was 
^ “forced” upon the attention of Sir Jolin Shore, the 
minister declaring, without reserve, that there was 
blit one opinion on the subject, that opinion being 
that the reigning prince and all his reputed brothers 
were spurious ; and that Saadut Ali, the brother of 
the deceased Vizier, was the lawful successor to the 
musnud. 

The minister, who had been instrumental -in ele- 
vating Vizier Ali to a place which he now affirmed 
belonged to another, endeavoured to exous# bis 
conduct by reference to the same circumstanhls 
which the governor-general pleaded in justification 
of his own. Saadut Ali, according to the report of 
this functionary, had but few hearty suiiporters, his 
extreme parsimony having rendered him unpopular, 
while the profuseness of Vizier Ali had conciliated 
the soldiery, who were far more readily influenced 
by the liberal dispensation of pay and gratuities than 
by any regard to the lawful claims of inheritance. 
Other information corroborated the report of the 
minister as to the Vizier Ali’s want of title, and the 
governor-general resolved to prosecute inquiry, '-Us 
far as was practicable without exciting suspicion, as 
to the birth of the reigning Vizier, and his bro- 
thers or reputed brothers, as well as into the po- 
pular belief on the subject. The result of his in- 
vestigation as to the former point went to establish | 
the following facts : — ^that the deceased prince was | 
the father of two sons only, both of whom had died | 
in infancy ; — ^that he had been in the habit of pur- | 
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cliasing cMldren and their mothers, and that the chap. xiv. 
children thus acqtrired were, in various instances, 
acknowledged by him, and brought up as his own ■, 

—that the mother of the reigning prince was a 
menial servant of the lowest description, employed 
in the house of one of the Viaier’s officers, at the 
monthly wages of four rupees ; — ^that she was the 
]mrcnt of three sons, of whom the eldest was 
purchased by the Vizier for five hundred rupees, 
and received the name of Mahomed Ameer; the 
second, less fortunate, became a menial servant; 
while the third shared, and even surpassed, the good 
fortune of his elder brother, being in like manner 
by Azoff-al-Dowlah for five hundred 
nipoos, endowed with the name of Vizier Ali, ac- 
knowledged by the prince as his son, and heir to 
his dignity, and finally raised to the throne. It ap- 
peared that the younger begum, the wife of AzofF- 
al-Dowlah, had invariably refused to sec Vizier Ali ; 

— that having been requested by the Vizier to honour 
the nuptials of his heir, by allowing him to be intro- 
duced to her on the occasion, she had declined with 
ffi.vility ; but at the same time declared to the officer 
who delivered the message, that she would not dis- 
grace tlio dignity of her family by admitting such a 
person as Vizier Ali into her presence. All circum- 
stances seem to have combined to discredit the 


claim of Vizier Ali except one' — the elder be- 
, ■ • ! gum, the mother of the deceased prince, supported 
; the person thus denounced as an unjust preten- 
|i^ der to the throne. This, however, cannot bo re- 
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CHAP. XIV. garded as conclusive, or oven strong evidence in liis 
favour. In tlie impure atmospliere of an eastern 
court, regard to family tonour is often sacrificed 
to personal motives. 

The effect produced on the mind of the govotnor- 
general by the evidence which he was able to col- 
lect, is thus stated by himself ; — “ The result of the 
whole, in my opinion, is this, — that Vi/ior Ali, and 
all the reputed sons of the deceased Nabob, ai'o un- 
doubtedly spurious. The impressions which I re- 
ceived on this subject since my inquhies commenced 
are very different from those which I entertained irt 
Calcutta. The parentage of Vizier Ali, as many 
of the persons to whom I have appealed ob.sorvo, is 
not considered as any matter of delicacy in Luck- 
now. A supposition that he is the son of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah would have been treated with ridicule 
excepting by the partizans of the Nabob (Vizier Ali), 
or those who benefit by his follies and extravagance ; 
and I could add many anecdotes to prove that Vizier 
Ali has often,' previous to the death of AzoJffi'al- 
Dowlah, been reproached as the son of a Fraush, 
and that the Nabob frequently alluded to his base 
origin. His elevation to the musnud was a matter of 
surprise to persons of all ranks, and was oven spoken 
of with contempt by the native troops at Cawnporo.” 
After adverting to certain motives for declining to 
eziter into the investigation at an earlier iicriod, Sir 
John Shore continues: — “Feeling in all its force 
the impression of the popular belief of tbe spu- 
rious birth of Vizier Ali, and aware of all the conso- 
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qiiences to our political reputation and justice wMch. chap, xit, 
might result from the acknowledgment of him as the 
s accessor of Azoff-al-Dowlah, I still was not author'- 
iiced to make them the grounds of rejecting him, in op- 
position to the acknowledgment and declaration of his 
presumed father ; whilst I felt equal repugnance to 
fix obloquy on the reputation of the deceased Nabob 
by an inquiry dictated by general nmiours only. It 
is irow no longer dubious that the rejmgnance to the 
admission of Vizier Ali’s succession, after an interval 
of roiloction, was general ; that the acknowledgment 
of it hy the Company excited surprise and disap- 
j)ointment ; that it was esteemed both disgraceful 
ttnjiust, and that nothing but the support of the 
begun and of the Company would have suppressed 
tho expression of that repugnance. That may now 
exist in a less degree, hut tho disgrace attached to 
our decision still remains. I conclude with repeat- 
ing, that tho prevailing opinion of the spurious birth 
of Vizier Ali was not a partial nimour originating in 
enmity or interest at his accession ; that it has ever 
invariably and universally prevailed, in opposition 
to tho aoknowlodgmoiit of him as his son by tho 
Nabob, Azoff-al-Dowlah, which never obtained cre- 
dit with a single human being; and that the truth 
of it is now established hy the clear, prositive, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence of Zehseen Ali Khan,* which 
carries with it tho fullest conviction of its 'truth, as 
well from his character as from his situation, which 

* The person in whose house the mother of Vizier Ali was a 
menial, and where he was born, 
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CHAP. XIV. enabled hisqi, and him only, to have a personal know- 
ledge of the circumstances which he has detailed. 
In his house Vizier Ali was born, and he paid the 
purchase-money 1% him to his mother. That evi- 
dence so clear was. to be obtained was not indeed 
within the probability of expectation.”* 

Few unbiassed persons, after an examination of the 
evidence, will arrive at a conclusion different from 
that of the governor-general ; yet it cannot but ex- 
cite suiprise that, with a resident at the court of 
Lucknow whose duty it was to \yatch and to report 
to the government which ho represented every thing 
of the slightest public importance, the general disbe- 
lief of the claim of the recognized son of the sovereign 
to the inheritance for which he was destined should 
have been cither unknown or disregarded by the 
British government. The latter, however, appears 
to have been the fact. Before the death of Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, the witness, on whose evidence Sir John 
Shore relied and acted, had communicat ed to thc.ge-^ 
sident, part at least, of the facts which he afterwards 
opened more fully to the governor-general. Strange 
does it appear' that they excited no greater degree of 
attention — that no particular investigation of them 
then took place — that all inquiry into the conflicting ' 
claims of candidates for the succession was postponed 
till it was necessary to decide at once between them ; 
when, as Vas certainly far from improbable, the ques- 
tion was improperly determined. It argues little for 
the activity of the resident, or of the governor-general, 

•* Minute, 13th January, 1798. 
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that such should have been the fact. One or both chap, xiv. 
must have deserved great blame. The most proba- 
ble solution of the difficulty is, that Sir John Shore’s 
almost invincible habit of leaving affairs to settle 
themselves led him to acquiesce in the recognition of 
a title which he could not but feel to be question- 
able, and this view is not inconsistent with his own 
language. The consideration of the question was 
at length, as he says, forced upon him ; he toolc it 
up upon compulsion, but he investigated it with an 
earnest desire to discover the truth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

The elder begum, though she had supported Vizier 
had given ‘offence by dissuading him from cer- 
tain acts of indecorum and extravagance : and in 
return for the good advice expended on him, the 
Vizier recommended her withdrawal to Fyzabad. 

The English government, however, had found it ex- 
pedient to intimate to the begum that her interfei’- 
jA^Se in public ai^irs might be dispensed with ; and 
this communication tended to allay her resent- 
ment towards the Vizier and turn it on the English. 

Her chief adviser was a rich and powerful frequenter 
of the court of Lucknow, named Almas, who had 
long been regarded as a determined enemy to the 
. influence of the British goveinment. Almas, how- 
ever, suddenly sought an interview with the native 
ministei’, whose communications had led to the in- 
quiries instituted by Sir John Shore, and fell in 
with what he was satisfied was the course of the 
prevailing current, by maldng heavy complaints of 
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CHA-P. XIV. Vizier Ali, whom he designated in terms the most 
opprobrious. He spoke of the baseness of the 
Vizier’s birth, and the profligacy of his character ; 
declared that the begum entirely disapproved of his 
conduct, and that it was the earnest wish, both of 
her and himself, that the reigning prince should be 
dejiosed, and his place sujiplied by one of two bro- 
thers of the late sovereign, whom he named, to the 
exclusion not only of all the reputed sons of Azoif-al- 
Dowlah, but also of Saadut Ali, the undoubted heir 
to the throne, if the children of the late Vizier were 
spurious. The minister recommended him to open 
his views to the governor-general, and to him he 
held language similar to that which he had pre- 
viously employed. He subsequently repeated it in 
the presence of the officer in command of the Bri- 
tish force in Oude ; and these communications were 
important in preparing the way for that which was 
to follow, as they enabled the English authorities 
to obtain a distinct admission of Vizier Ali’s defec- 
tive title from the party most likely to defend it, in 
opposition to that of the rightful claimant. True it 
W'as that the begum and Almas supported other can- 
didates, and not Saadut Ali, but the claim of Vizier 
Ali was abandoned by all capable of rendering effi- 
cient aid in upholding it. The strange succession 
of intrigues which had followed the death of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah are thus recounted by Sir J ohn Shore : 
— “ The preceding detail furnishes a history which 
has been rarely paralleled. Vizier Ali, without any 
title in the public estimation, was elevated to the 
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raRsnucl by the selection of the hegum, and act chap, xiv. 
of the resident and minister. He was confirmed 
upon it by the acknowledgment of his title by the 
Company, and their declaration to support it. With-' 
out that acknowledgment and support he would 
have been opposed by Almas, whose influence over 
the begum would have gained her consent to his 
deposition. The declarations of Almas on his depar- 
ture from Lucknow were equivalent to a renuncia- 
tion of allegiance to the Vizier Ali, and his measures 
were so suspicious as to excite general alarm. Vizier 
Ali immediately began to act in opposition to the 
influence and interests of the Company, and the in- 
' hgrference of the begum in the administration of 
affairs produced disorder. The begum and Vizier 
Ali were not then united. She censured and con- 
demned his conduct ; ho felt sore under her control, 
and urged her departure to Fyzabad. An intimation 
to the begum to withdraw her interference united 
them, and under their union the most violent and 
insulting measures to tlio Company were adopted. 

The begum, from whatever motives, now disclaims 
Vizier Ali, as illegitimate* and unqualified; and 
proposed to depose the person of her choice, and 
transfer the succession to the sons of Shoojah-ad- 
Dowdah. The proposition is brought forward by 
Almas, who joins in it.” This extraordinary succes- 
sion of incidents gives occasion to a very character- 

* This is not stiictly correct: it was not alleged that Vizier 
Ali was illegitimate. It was denied that he was the son of Azoft- 
al.Dowlah at all. 
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CHAP. XIV. istic remark on the part of the governor-general: 

“ If,” says he, “ the interests of the Company and 
humanity, the reputation of the Company for ho- 
nour and justice, did not oppose the measure, my own 
feelings would have induced me to withdraw from 
a scene of so much embarrassment.” lie could not 
withdraw, but his mind appears to have-been greatly 
divided as to the course wliich he should take, 
lie seriously entertained the thought of continuing 
Vizier Ali on the throne, and endeavouring to control 
him through the begum. As a temptation to adopt 
this course, the begum had offered to make an ad- 
dition to the annual subsidy. Such a plan would 
have given to her and her ally, Almas, all that they 
wished ; but no one can believe that it would have 
been beneficial to the interests of the British govoni- 
ment. Another mode which occurred to the mind of 
the governor-general was, to place the administration 
of the affairs of Oude directly under the control of 
the Company’s government. But this, ho observed 
could only continue dming the minority of Vizier 
Ali (who was seventeen years of age), and he deewel 
such a plan open to weighty objections. With much 
hesitation, he chose the right course ; and as his con- 
duct was the result of deep and anxious consideration, 
the reasoning by which he was finally determined is 
deserving of notice. “ The preceding statement of 
facts and information,” said he, “ suggested questions 
of very serious embarrassment. The course of my 
investigation into the birth of Vizier Ali had weak- 
ened or subverted all the grounds upon which our 
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aoknowlodgment of his title had been made : the chap. xiVi 
acknowledgment of him as his son by the late Na- 
bob — his birth in the harem* — the force of the Ma- 
hometan law in favour of that acknowledgment — • 
the apparent satisfaction of the inhabitants at Luck- 
now at his elevation, and the decision of the elder 
begum in his favour. It proved, that if the succession 
to the musnud of Oude had been suspended dining 
the first interval of surprise and confusion attending 
the sudden death of the Nabob AzofiF-al-Dowlah, 
and if an appeal had been made to the unbiassed 
voice of the people as a jury, their verdict would have 
pronounced Vizier Ali, and all the sons of the late Na- 
bob* spurious — destitute of any title to the musnud ; 
and that the sons of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah had an un- 
deniable right to it. The evidence of Zehseen esta- 
blished to my entire conviction the justice and truth 
of the public sentiment ; and I had the mortifica- 
tion to leam that the reputation of the Company 
had suffered by an act which, in the opinion of all 
reputable people, had been no less disgraceful than 
unjust. It was impossible to silence these impres- 
sions by arguing that the government had not di- 
rectly interfered in deciding upon the succession, 
since, in the opinion of all. Vizier Ali’s elevation 
was considered an act of the English government ; 
and it is certain that, without their acknowledgment 
and support, he could not have maintained his situa- 

* Sir John Shoie should have said Ms alleged birth in tlie 
harem. Vizier Ali was not horn in the harem, but in the house 
of Zehseen Ah Khan. 
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CHAP. XIV. tion. On the other hand, it might be argued, that the 
state of the ease was now altered ; tliat the Nabob 
having been acknowledged, and thatacknowledgment 
confirmed, the question was no longer open to deci- 
sion ; that the discredit of the act had been incurred, 
and that the reputation of the Company would not 
now be restored by an act which, in the first instance, 
Avould have promoted it ; that the public were in 
some degree reconciled to the succession of Vizier 
Ali, who had gained many partizans.” 

The objection above noticed is combated by the 
governor-general, after reference to precedent, by 
arguing, “ that our acknowledgment of Vizier Ali in 
the first instance had been extorted by the urgency 
of the case, and that the more deliberate confirmation 
of it was made upon presumption which could not be 
set aside upon the evidence or information before 
us ; — that the public sense of Vizier Ali’s want of all 
title to the musnud had undergone no revolution, 
nor ever could; — ^that there is not a man living who 
ever believed him to be the son of AzofP-abDo^- 
lah, or to have a shadow of right to the musnqilf 
on the contrary, that in Lucknow he is generally 
known to be the son of a Fraush I and if his future 
character should prove as abandoned as it promises 
to be, the disgrace attending his elevation to the 
musnud would be perpetuated ; — that although many 
were now reconciled to his title from various mo- 
tives — the support of the Company, his liberality, 
ihfluence, interest, or indifference— -that men of fhe 
most respectability, who were not biassed by such 
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motives, had not changed them sentiments upon it.” chap. xiir. 
The governor-general thus continues: — The inves- 
titure of Vizier Ali,in the words of Abdul Lat6ef,wa3 
doubtless considered by all men of respectability as an 
act of injustice to the immediate descendants of Shoo- 
|iaih-?bd-Dowlah, as the rightful heirs; and no one gave 
the Company credit for acting from motives of sup- 
liosed justice, but all ascribed their acknowledgment 
of Vizier Ali to the political expectation of esta- 
blishing a more easy and effective influence in Oude 
than they otherwise corrld. If so, with a certainty 
that the sentiments of Abdul Latccf were gene- 
ral, with evidence that they arc well founded, the 
. political reputation of the Company can only be 
restored by the establishment of a family in the 
musnud which in the universal opinion has an ex- 
clusive right to it. Wherever that opinion extends, 
the justice and reputation of the Company must be 
affected by confirming the succession of an empire 
to the son of a Fraush. If Saadut Ali has a right 
to the musnud, upon what grounds can we defend 
the denial of it? Whilst the presumption was in 
favour of Vizier Ali, wo determined to maintain his 
title, not only against Saadut Ali, but against all 
opposition. That presumption is done away, and 
the right of Saadut Ali, as the representative of 
the family of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, stands undeni- 
able by justice and universal opinion. It may be 
argued that they are not bound to run the risk 
of hostilities in support of it; and the argumeirt 
would be unanswerable if we could withdraw from 
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CHAP. XIV. all interference in the question, or if our interference 
did not amount to a denial of his right. The begum 
and Almas, by their admission that Vizier Ali has 
no title to the musnud, and by their proposition to 
invest Mirza Jungly,* on whatever principle it may 
bo founded, have jirecluded themselves from all 
right of opposition to the claims of Saadut Ali. T 
do not mean to assert that they -will not ojiposo his 
claim against the support of the English ; but having 
adinitted the superior right of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s 
sons, their opposition to the rein-esentative of that 
family would prove a total dereliction of all regard 
to right and principle on their parts, and a deter- 
mination to maintain their own interests against all 
opposition. On the other hand, as every act of in- 
justice is the parent of more, we must not overlook 
the future possible consequences of denying that 
right to Saadut Ali, to which, in the opinion of all, 
his title stands good. We are so implicated in our 
connection with Onde, that we cannot withdraw 
from it, and we are so situated in it, that without a 
decisive influence in its administration we 
have any security. The consequences ef sdeh'a’ ^tua- 
tion naight be fatal if the government of the country 
were secretly hostile to us, and such, in my judg- 
; ■ ment, would be the situation of the Comjiany under 

the administration of Vizier Ali, admitting that we 
could extort from him Allahabad, a pecuniary com- 
pensation, and an annual addition to the subsidy; 
he must be put under restrictions, the begum must 
* A younger brother of Saadut Ali. 
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i ' iiibe compelled to relinquish all interference in the chap. xiiCi 
i ' administration, and the power of Almas must be 
reduced ; without this, which would be equivalent to 
taking the administration of government into our 
own hands, all attempts to improve the administra- 
tion of the country and render the situation of the 
Comiiany secure would be fruitless.” After advert- 
ing to the ditScnlty of finding proper instruments 
for effecting this, the governor-general adds ; — “ The 
restrictions which dmst he imposed upon Vizier 
Ali would never he borne by him, but under a 
secret determination to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of shaking them off” 

' lAiarks contain much that admits of 

M' rnder application than the events which called 
^ thorn forth, and it is principally for this reason that 
j; they have been quoted at length. They contain an 
<; unanswerable justification of the course which the 
‘ ' governor-general ultimately determined to ptu'sue — ■ 

I granting the facts ou which it was based, wbicb in- 
4k scarcely admitted of doubt. It is only to be 
lamented that these facts were not ascertained at an 
l^^ earlior period. After tlio scries of arguments wbicli 
hkve boon quoted. Sir .Tohn Shore briefly adverted 
I' to some personal objections to his acting against 
Vizier Ali, grounded on their being on apparently 
amicable terms, and on the governor-general’s dis- 
li' like to all deception. It is impossible not to be 
|f^ struck with the delicacy of sentiment which these 
Is objections display, and equally impossible not to ad- 
^ mire the determination with which they were van- 

in 
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CHAE. XIV. quishecl by a sense of public duty. All the feelings 
,, and inclinations of Sir Jolm Shore, but this one, 

disposed him to acquiesce in the existing state of 
things, but ho -did not yield to their influenced 
, Saadut Ali Avas restored to liis right tlirough tho 
" ■ agency of the British government, and the usurper 

compelled to withdraw to a private station, Avith ail 
allowance for his support, proportioned, not to his 
natural place among men, but to that wliich ho had 
for a time so strangely occupied. By the treaty 
d Avhioh determined the relations of the new Vizier 

and the English, the annual subsidy , was fixed at 
seventy-six lacs, and the fort of Allahahacl surren- . 
dered to the latter power. The English force in Oudq . 
was to be ordinarily kept up to ten thousand, and 
if it at any time exceeded tliirteen tboiumid, the 
Vizier was to pay for the number in excess; Avhile, if 
it were alloAved to fall below eight tliousaud, a pro- 
portionate deduction was to be made. TAVolve lacs 
were to be paid to the English as compensation for 
. ihe expense of placing Saadut Ali on the thren^ ^ 
and he was restrained from holding 
, ‘with any foreign state, employing any or 

permitting any to settle, in hi&' dbnitiiiohs witliout the 
- consent of his British 

Sir John Shore’s administration pre.sen):.s jiothing 
farther for report. He Avas elevated to an Irish 
by the title of Lord Teignmoutii, and 
-'i^lfi^tifed Lidia in March,, 1798. 
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